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Art. I.—Histoire dune Grande Dame au XVITII”™ Siécle: 
La Princesse Héléne de Ligne. Par Lucten Perry. Paris: 
1887. 8vo. 


Or evening in the month of December, 1771, a coach, 
containing three persons, drew up at the gate of the 
ancient Abbaye- aux-Bois in the Rue de Séve (now Sévres) 
at Paris. The hour and the place were peculiar, and these 
visitors were peculiar people, whose lives are in part related 
in this curious and amusing volume. The Abbaye-aux-Bois 
owes its celebrity in our own times to a very different cause. 
After the Revolution it was the residence of Madame Réca- 
mier, and the cloister of the Cistercian sisters became the 
salon of the most refined society of Paris. M. de Montmo- 
rency, M. de Chateaubriand, M. Ballanche, M. Ampére, and 
a host of other illustrious and eminent personages formed 
the bodyguard of that remarkable woman, adored by 
them all, ‘but adored like a marble idol. Far different was 
the destination of the Abbaye-aux-Bois at the time of which 
we write. The abbess and the nuns of the religious house 
which bore that name had fled from the Soissonnais in 1654 
to take refuge in Paris ; they purchased what was then called 
the ‘Couvent des Dix-Vertus;’ and in 1667 the king trans- 
ferred to their new establishment the title and the property 
of their former abode. From that moment it became one of 
the most celebrated convents in France, devoted chiefly to 
the education of children and young ladies of the highest 
rank of nobility. In 1718 the widow of Philippe Duke of 
Orleans laid the first stone of the church, and some time 
later Louise Adelaide of Orleans became abbess of the house. 
But we must return from the house, with all its venerable 
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and social traditions, to the visitors whom we left at the 
gate. The eldest of these three persons was no other than 
Massalski, the Prince-bishop of Wilna in Lithuania, who 
had shared in the vicissitudes and ill-fortunes of his afflicted 
country, and was at this moment an exile and a fugitive in 
Paris. The Massalskis and the Radzivills were the wealthiest 
and the most powerful families in the Grand Duchy. The 
elder brother of our prelate, then Grand-general of the 
province, was the father of the young lady whom we are 
about to mention, and who is the heroine of this book. He 
himself was consecrated bishop of Wilna in 1762, being then 
only thirty-three years of age. After the fashion of the 
Polish nobles these two great families were rivals, and bitterly 
opposed to each other. The Massalskis adhered to the 
Czartoryski faction, and contributed to place their nephew, 
Stanislas Augustus Poniatowski, on the throne of Poland, 
in obedience to the wishes of Catherine of Russia. Prince 
Radzivill, on the contrary, was one of the bravest and boldest 
champions of the old republican institutions of Poland, in 
opposition to Russian ascendency. Both these families were 
enormously rich; they could bring armies of their own re- 
tainers into the field; they reigned like sovereigns in their 
own principalities, held under the Polish crown. M. Perey 
asserts that the Bishop of Wilna paid out of his own pocket a 
legion of 16,000 men, and he even adds that Prince Radzivill 
had an income of ten millions (of Polish florins?) and main- 
tained 208,000 regular troops in his towns and castles. We 
should like to know his authority for these figures; they far 
exceed any force of which we have any record; the Czar- 
toryski family does not appear to have been able to bring 
more than three or four thousand men into the field, yet 
they were second to none in the Polish kingdom. No doubt, 
however, both the bishop and the prince were wealthy and 
powerful, and they used their money and their power to in- 
fluence the elections in the dietines. On one occasion Prince 
Radzivill, exasperated by an electoral defeat, attacked the 
bishop in his palace, and even threatened his life, saying, 
‘ Beware how you provoke me again, for remember I have a 
‘ hundred thousand ducats in reserve to take to Rome for my 
‘absolution.’ The bishop was not brave, and he was not 
wise ; Rulhiére describes him as a busybody, hasty in his 
schemes and irresolute in the execution of them, for ever 
intriguing and for ever duped, inconstant and insincere. 
His character is an important element in this strange 
family history. 
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The bishop, it seems, had failed to obtain from the king, 
whom he had helped to place on the throne by the vote of 
his dietines, all he expected, and he resented, in common 
with all the Roman Catholic clergy, the concessions it was 
proposed to make to the dissenters or non-catholic sects, 
which were by the constitution of Poland excluded from 
political power. For this or other reasons he joined the 
great Confederation of Bar in, or soon after, 1768, though 
we question whether M. Perey is right in stating that he 
was one of the principal promoters of it. The Confedera- 
tion of Bar took its origin on the frontier of Turkey, and 
did not reach Lithuania till somewhat later. Eventually it 
extended over the whole of Poland, and carried on its resis- 
tance to Stanislas Augustus and the Russian armies with 
great spirit for several years; but in September 1771 the 
Russians prevailed, Wilna was occupied, and the bishop 
effected his escape to France, taking with him his nephew 
and the young Princess Helen, who was under his guardian- 
ship. All his property was seized, and his estates were placed 
under the administration of the castellane of Novogorod. 

Arrived in Paris, the prelate, shorn of all his grandeur, 
but who seems to have retained some of his wealth, appears 
to have found his principal friend and protectress in the 
person of Madame Geoffrin, and she it was who brought him 
in her coach to the Abbaye-aux-Bois. Madame Geoffrin, 
herself of humble extraction, and the widow of an opulent 
bourgeois, had succeeded by her tact, her good sense, her 
kindliness, and her generosity, in creating one of the most dis- 
tinguished salons in Paris, for it included not only the highest 
members of the French aristocracy, but the literary men and 
artists of that brilliant period. Unlike most mattresses de 
maison she was tolerant even of bores, and held that there 
was something good in everybody if you did but find it out. 
She was a woman of kind actions—she would give a cow to 
the dairywoman who supplied her with bad cream; she sate 
by the bed of Horace Walpole when he had the gout in 
Paris; and amongst the young foreigners who aspired to 
gain admission to her dinners and her evenings, she had 
especially distinguished Stanislas Poniatowski, when he had 
come to Paris with no higher recommendations than his good 
looks and his good birth, and, perhaps, the favours he was 
supposed to have received from the Empress Catherine of 
Russia. Between him and Madame Geoffrin a great inti- 
macy sprang up, insomuch that on his return to Poland 
and his election to the throne, which was carried in despite 
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of so many obstacles and which proved a curse to the coun- 
try, he immediately addressed to his old Parisian friend a 
note in these succinct terms: ‘Maman, je suis Roi.’ In 
1766 Madame Geoffrin, in spite of her years, had actually 
travelled to Warsaw to see her favourite on his unstable 
throne, and there it seems she made the acquaintance 
of Bishop Massalski, who now threw himself on her good 
offices in Paris. They were not wanting. She supplied 
him with a couple of attendants to take care of him, the 
Abbé Baudeau and a Colonel St. Leu. She recommended 
him to place his little nieceat the Abbaye-aux-Bois; and 
what was still more important, she interceded with the King 
of Poland for the restoration of his estates. Her letter is 
amusing. 
‘January 13, 1772. 

‘I implore your Majesty to write a little word of kindness to the 

poor Bishop of Wilna: he is a child, but a good child that loves you. 
I assure you he has done nothing wrong since he has been at Paris. 
He is the only Pole I see, and he dreads me like fire. I have for- 
bidden him to speak on Polish affairs with any of his countrymen, 
and I am sure he will obey me. ce.’ 
The king replied that the bishop had brought all his 
misfortunes on himself and was not to be trusted; that a 
portion of his income had already been allowed him, and 
that whenever it became possible to help him it should be 
done. Ata later period the estates were restored, and the 
bishop returned to his diocese and his palace at Wilna. 
Indeed it appears that on his return from Paris in 1773, 
charged withthe works of Rousseau and Mably, he was ap- 
pointed by Stanislas Augustus one of the royal commis- 
sioners at the fatal diet of that year. But for the present 
his first care was to place his little niece, the Princess Helen, 
in the great convent at Paris. 

Thus it came to pass that the bishop, Madame Geoffrin, 
and Miss Helen Massalska found themselves at the gates of 
the Abbaye-aux-Bois, and that the young lady, then aged 
eight years, was forthwith introduced into that celebrated 
establishment, of which, as we shall presently see, she has 
left us a very lively picture. One half of the volume now 
before us is autobiographical, and purports to describe the 
life of a young lady in a fashionable convent, written by 
herself between the ages of ten and fourteen. We are not 
aware that in the whole range of French memoirs, vast 
as it is, there is another instance of any narrative from so 
youthful a pen. This precious morsel must be ascribed to 
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the Sarmatian precocity of the authoress. She tells us that 
she had forgotten her French on the road from Wilna to 
Paris, and was afraid to open her lips, until at last it was 
found that ‘la petite Polonaise’ could say a few words. If 
so, she soon recovered her speech; and we are asked to 
believe that at the mature age of ten she had acquired a 
simple but expressive style which would not disgrace a 
woman of the world, and was certainly superior to the style 
ef Madame Geoffrin, who never could learn grammar or 
spelling, the grandmother, who brought her up in the 
country, being of opinion that mere reading and writing 
were all a woman required to know. Not so Miss Mas- 
salska; her acquirements were far more extensive, and her 
talents expanded with a rapidity that defies and baffles 
scepticism. The second portion of this volume relates to 
her post-matrimonial adventures, which were romantic, 
varied, and in the end scandalous. Qualis ab incepto. We 
ean only say here that the Abbaye-aux-Bois had much to 
answer for, and might have armed its pupils with fewer 
accomplishments and a sterner code of morals. 

We could wish that M. Perey had been a little more pre- 
cise in his references to the authorities and documents which 
he cites. He informs us that Helen Massalska’s notes on 
the convent were found in the libraries of M. Adolphe 
Gaiffe, an eminent bibliophile, at his Chiteau d’Oron and 
in Paris. The manuscript, we are told, bears undeniable 
marks of authenticity, and is the identical copy written by 
the young lady. Some of the details it contains are con- 
firmed by extrinsic evidence. M. Perey has also had access 
to the correspondence of the princess. A collection of docu- 
ments relating to the Abbaye-aux-Bois, and another relating 
to the family of the Princes de Ligne, exist in the National 
Archives of France. Much of the spirited correspondence 
of the elder Prince de Ligne has already been published 
elsewhere. His letters are the most amusing passages in 
this book; but we are left to guess or to discover for our- 
selves which of them are taken from previous publications, 
and which of them are now produced for the first time. The 
art of manufacturing memoirs is carried to such perfection 
in France that we must be excused if we regard with some 
suspicion documents produced from unknown sources with 
imperfect credentials. At the same time the style of the 
Prince de Ligne is so brilliant and so peculiar that it bears 
the stamp of authenticity. 

In the later years of the eighteenth century two convents, 
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that of Perchemont and the Abbaye-aux-Bois, enjoyed the 
privilege of educating the daughters of the great nobility of 
France ; even royalty was not altogether exempt from this 
custom. The great ladies of the court paid more attention 
to their sons than to their daughters, and, in fact, their 
maternal solicitude was of the faintest description. Their 
infants were put out to nurse. At seven or eight these dam- 
sels of quality were sent to a convent, where they remained 
until their parents had negotiated and arranged the one 
important affair of life, a precocious and generally ill-assorted 
marriage, which was sometimes celebrated before the 
children left school. The reigning abbess of the Abbaye- 
aux-Bois was Madame de Chabrillan. Her predecessor had 
been Madame de Richelieu, to whom Mademoiselle de Mont- 
morency had on one occasion made a notable answer. ‘That 
abbess lost her temper in scolding this girl of eight or nine 
years of age, and exclaimed, ‘When I see you like that I 
‘could kill you ;’ to which the child replied, ‘It would not 
‘be the first time that a Richelieu has murdered a Mont- 
*‘morency.’ The existing abbess, however, reigned more than 
she governed, and the management of the house devolved on 
Madame de Rochechouart, the maitresse générale, a most 
sensible and excellent person, who was assisted by a numerous 
staff of ladies, all women of rank, and more or less popular 
with their pupils. The system of education included the 
domestic duties of the library, the pharmacy, and even the 
table, which were performed in rotation by these noble young 
ladies afier their firstcommunion. But the real object of the 
house was to fit them with the accomplishments and manners 
of women of the world. Music, dancing, and painting were 
primary objects. The abbey had its own theatre, with a splen- 
did repertory. Recitation was taught by the great comedians 
of the day ; ballets were directed by Noverre and other dancers 
of the opera. The religious observances of the house were 
chiefly confined to the sisterhood and the confessor. One of 
the first duties of a new pupil was to ask for a ‘ recreation,’ 
which meant a feast and a holiday for all the classes at her 
own expense—no trifle for a schoolgirl, since it cost twenty 
louis, specially including ices. Everything was, however, 
on a scale of magnificence. The Massalska had four louis 
a month allowed her for pocket-money, and a credit of thirty 
thousand franes at the banker’s for extras, which she adds 
was necessary. She was, however, probably one of the 
weaithiest of the pensionnaires, being a great heiress, which 
most of her companions were not, since the fortune of the 
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great families commonly went to the eldest son. There is 
something profoundly tragical in the reflection that over 
these children of a frivolous age, reared in what has been 
finely termed ‘the precincts of the unsacred temple of the 
* world,’ to whom rank was more sacred than religion, and the 
jewels on the wedding garment more precious than morality, 
hung the impending doom of Revolution, and that not a few 
of those noble and unconscious heads were destined to fall, 
ere the century closed, under the axe of the guillotine. These 
are the apparitions, to use a strong verse of Béranger’s, 
* Que d’un coup d’aile a fustigés le Temps.’ 


A century has passed, a century of revolution, and scarcely a 
vestige remains of that great nobility which shone with such 
splendour, and so many invidious privileges, in the society 
and the history of France.* 

But it is time to allow our young lady to tell her own 
story, which we shall do with some little abridgement :— 

‘IT entered the Abbaye-aux-Bois one Thursday. Madame Geoffrin, 
my uncle’s friend, took me to the parlour of the abbess, which is very 
fine, white striped with gold; and there too came Madame de Roche- 
chouart and la Mére Quatre-temps, first mistress of the youngest class, to 
which I was to belong. I knew but little French, but I understood what 
was said, and they took me away to put on the pupil’s dress, Sister 
Crinore dressed me in a room of the abbess, all blue and white damask. 
When I saw the dress was black, I sobbed as if my heart was 
broken ; but I was somewhat comforted by the blue ribbons they put 
on it, and by some sugarplums, which I was told were eaten there 
every day.’ 

The first hours of a school life are never pleasant, 
but the little Helen found a friend and protectress in 
Mademoiselle de Montmorency, then one of the elder pupils 
of the red class, who initiated her into all the ‘ obediences’ 
of the house, as they were called ; and at supper, with the 





* Whilst we write these lines, we read in the French newspapers 
the death of Madame la Duchesse de Noailles, née Alicia Elfrida 
Victorienne de Rochechouart ce Mortemart, in her eighty-eighth year. 
This lady was therefore the immediate descendant and representative 
of the persons and families who figure in the narrative before us. If 
one is tempted to ask what has become of the great French aristocracy 
in the turmoil of republican institutions, the answer might be given 
in the words of Moore :— 

‘ The only throb she gives 
Is when some heart indignant breaks 
To show that still she lives.’ 
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* classe bleue,’ she sat next Mademoiselle de Choiseul, who 
became her especial friend. Mademoiselle de Montmorency 
was the greatest and most illustrious heiress in France, 
daughter of the Duc de Montmorency-Luxembourg. A 
marriage had been arranged between her and Prince de 
Lambese ; but she was deformed and diseased, and in 1775 
she died at Geneva, aged fifteen, and was buried by the 
Magnifique Conseil with all the honours due to a princess 
in the cemetery of Grand Sacconex. Our young Polish 
pensionnaire declares that she saw her in a dream the same 
night she died. 

We can hardly relate in detail all the pranks and adven- 
tures of these children, which are droll enough. How the 
favourite cat of the convent, ‘ La Grise,’ was condemned to 
rattle about with her claws in walnut-shells, or to mew all 
night in a cupboard; how our heroine fell ill, partly from 
drinking the water of Paris, but much more from eating an 
enormous and forbidden morsel of clandestine piecrust ; how 
she spoiled her copybooks, and was punished by appearing 
before the maitresse générale ‘ avec des cornes, deux langues, 
‘ et un chiffon de barbouillage derriére le dos ;’ to which was 
added the ‘cordon @’ignominie,’ but the maitresse générale 
commuted these horrible penalties into a privation of dessert 
for a week; how she quarrelled with her companions and told 
tales, for which she was called a ‘ rapporton;’ how the class 
avenged themselves by refusing to play ‘hunt the hare ;’ 
how the pensionnaires oiled the hinges of their doors, escaped 
from the dormitories, and went rampaging about the house ; 
how they emptied a bottle of ink into the bénitier at the 
door of the church, so that when the sisters came in the 
darkness of the morning to sing matins, they crossed them- 
selves with this unholy liquid, and broke out as daylight 
dawned into peals of laughter at their own appearance ; or 
how the bells of the abbey were smothered with the hand- 
kerchiefs of young ladies, who were detected by their initials, 
and condemned in consequence to recite the seven penitential 
psalms. Madame de Rochechouart had the good sense to 
laugh at these espiégleries, without attaching too much im- 
portance to them. But the same cannot be said of all her 
subordinates. One of the confessors of the house, Dom 
Rigoley, a dark priest, was hooted by the young ladies as 
they came out of mass, and Madame de St. Jéréme, equally 
dark and equally unpopular, were the objects of their scorn 
and dislike. A bad joke went the round of the class that if 
these two pious persons were married, their issue would be 
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‘moles and niggers.’ The ‘ classe blanche,’ being just then 
‘ fort en dévotion,’ repented the indelicacy of the joke and 
confessed it, but the house only laughed at it the more, and 
Madame de St. Jéréme was the more detested. Upon this 
Mesdemoiselles de Mortemart, de Choiseul, de Conflans (after- 
wards Marquise de Coigny, the lady of the smart tongue, 
whose memoirs will be in the memory of our readers), and 
our heroine, formed a conspiracy ‘ pour faire quelque chose 
‘ @éclatant’ in order to force the obnoxious mistress to leave 
the class. In Poland this would have been called a ‘ con- 
‘ federation.’ The anarchy of Poland had reached the 
Abbaye-aux-Bois ! 

We remember, many years ago, to have heard an eminent 
French Minister (who was also a philosopher) exclaim in the 
midst of a political crisis that threatened the peace of Europe, 
‘Je me crois dans un couvent de petites filles révoltées.’ 
That was precisely the situation of the young noblewomen 
in the Abbaye-aux-Bois. The conspiracy prospered, and it 
was agreed that every member of it should wear a green 
badge or emblem—a leaf, a blade of grass, or a ribbon about 
her dress. One day—it was the eve of St. Magdalen—in 
the course of a ‘ recreation,’ a quarrel occurred between two 
of the children. Madame de St. Jéréme endeavoured to 
separate them, lost her temper, and threw Mademoiselle de 
Lastré on the ground with a bloody nose. 

‘ When we saw the blood, we gathered round her, and swore not 
only that we would not be punished, but that we would throw Madame 
de St. Jérdme out of the window because she had murdered one of us. 
This lady was so alarmed at the vociferations of the class that she lost 
her head and beat a retreat, lest she should be attacked. The class 
was left without a mistress. Upon which Mortemart sprang on the 
table and exclaimed, ‘ Let those who carry green show it.” All 
hoisted the badge, and when she saw the strength of her party, Morte- 
mart said that we should withdraw from the class-room, and only return 
on advantageous and honourable conditions. It was decided to cross the 
garden, to take possession of the kitchens and the larder, and to reduce 
the ladies of the house by famine. [It does not seem to have occurred 
to the insurgents that there were in Paris other means of supply. ] 
Once across the garden, we entered the kitchens, which were under- 
ground. The sisters in the wine cellar fled. We entered the kitchens, 
and drove out most of the sisters who were there, but we kept Sister 
Clotilde upon a suggestion that if we did not we should get no supper. 
At this point a humble capitulation, addressed to Madame de Roche- 
chouart, in suitable terms, was agreed to, but it ended, like a lady’s 
letter, with a postscript that if the surrender was not accepted, “ Pour 
“lors nous irons i force ouverte chercher Madame St. Jérome et la 
“ fouetter aux quatre coins du couvent.” ’ 
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Mademoiselle de Choiseul and Miss Massalska undertook 
to deliver this missive, which, as might be expected, was ill 
received. The maitresse générale replied that she would 
have nothing to do with such hot heads, ‘ fitter to follow an 
‘ army than to acquire the decency and gentleness which are 
‘the charm of womanhood.’ An appeal to the abbess in 
person was not more successful: she offered a general am- 
nesty, but refused to remove Madame de St. JérOme. Upon 
this the rebels resolved to make the best of their position in 
the kitchens. They broke open the larder and the bakery, 
and compelled Sceur Clotilde (who was a girl of sixteen) to 
prepare the supper. 


‘ The supper was very gay. We made a hundred jokes and drank 
the health of Madame de Rochechouart, for we knew very well that she 
did not like Madame de St. Jéréme better than we did. Madame Saint- 
Sulpice took her part very easily. After supper we played at all sorts 
of games, and she played with us. She said she was a hostage, and that 
it would be the worse for her if the young ladies were not pleased. 
When bedtime came we made a sort of bed with the straw in the yard, 
into which we placed the smallest childen—as the little Fitzjames, a Vil- 
lequier, a Montmorency, and others five or six years old——wrapping up 
their heads in napkins and dusters lest they should take cold. Thirty 
of the elder girls mounted guard at the door; the remuinder stayed in 
the kitchen, talking or sleeping as well as we could. On the morrow 
we prepared to spend the day in the same manner, and it seemed as 
if this were to last for ever. The sisters in the convent were much 
embarrassed. It was agreed it would never do to call the watch, and 
that the wisest course was to bring on the scene the mothers of the 
ringleaders ; whereupon the Duchess de Chatillon, Madame de Morte- 
mart, Madame de Blot, and Madame du Chatelot arrived, and the rebels 
capitulated to maternal authority; an amnesty was proclaimed ; before 
noon the class submitted and were kindly received by the sisters, who 
declared it was the return of the prodigal son; and having given this 
scriptural turn to the matter, no more was said about it.’ 


So ended the great barring-out of the Abbaye-aux-Bois ! 

The two principal interests in the lives of the elder pen- 
sionnaires were their first communion and their approaching 
marriage—for the one speedily followed the other. Helen 
Massalska’s account of her communion is confined to the 
dress she wore, ‘moire rayée d’argent,’ and the substitution 
of red ribbons for white as the badge of the highest class. 
These were but another step to their entry into the world. 

Mademoiselle de Bourbonne, then barely twelve years old, 
was to receive the communion in a week, to be married the 
week after, and then to return to the convent. Her future 
husband was the Comte d’Avaux, son of the Marquis de 
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Mesme. The bride declared that he was very ugly and very 
old, but he was allowed to pay a visit to the convent. 

‘The next morning, when she woke, Mademoiselle de Bourbonne 

received a large bouquet, and in the afternoon M. d’Avaux came. 
We thought him, as he was, abominable. We all exclaimed to her, 
“ What an ugly fellow your husband is! If I were you I would not 
marry him. Ah! poor thing!” ‘To which she replied, ‘Yes! I 
shall marry him, for papa wishes it; but I shall never love him, that 
is certain.” ’ 
The young lady, in spite of her diamonds and a ‘ superbe 
‘ corbeille ’ from Bolard, kept her word, and eventually took 
to other consolations. Here M. Perey makes a remark, of 
which he is in general sparing. 

‘Such marriages as this inspire one with a certain indulgence for 

the theory of free choice in marriage, for the evil consequences of 
such misunions are obvious. The naif and malicious narrative of our 
little princess hits the blot on this conventual education. How could 
this sisterhood arm their pupils against the perils and seductions of 
the world, of which they had no experience? A mother only could 
do that; and if a convent could impart manners and accomplishments, 
family life alone can form the character of woman in the highest sense 
of the word.’ 
The singular neglect on the part of the great ladies of 
France of the education of their daughters is a bad feature 
in that age. It has led to a complete revulsion in our own 
time, for many an over-anxious Frenck mother now holds it 
to be her duty never to allow her daughter to be out of her 
sight by day or by night. 

Mademoiselle de Choiseul had a happier fate. She was 
married to her cousin, M. de Choiseul la Baume, then a lad of 
seventeen, who had been brought up by his uncle the Minister, 
and eventually succeeded to the ducal title. The contract 
was signed at Versailles, and the marriage ceremony per- 
formed at Chanteloup, after which the bride returned to the 
Abbaye-aux-Bois, and appeared at a window with the other 
pensionnaires. M. de Choiseul being below made her a pro- 
found bow. At Chanteloup, however, the bride had stayed 
a fortnight; she found her husband ‘ gai et drole,’ but care 
had been taken never to leave them alone together. 

We must pass lightly over two incidents in the history 
of the Abbaye-aux-Bois belonging to a former period, but 
which are amusing. In 1716 Louise Adelaide de Chartres, 
second daughter of the Regent Orleans, was made abbess of 
the convent at the age of eighteen. She proved an abomi- 
nable and profligate tyrant, and her enormities at length 
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reached such a point that it was resolved to remove her to 
the Abbaye de Chelles. The Regent himself brought her the 
king’s order, which was in fact his own. But, nothing 
daunted, the young abbess determined on resistance, and 
when the Regent’s carriages arrived to take her away she un- 
dressed herself and took to her bed, saying that no one would 
dare lay hands on a daughter of the blood royal of France. 
But the Regent was equal to the occasion, and ordered the 
Princess de Conti to tell her that if she did not submit she 
should be wrapped up in the bedclothes and carried off to 
her new destination. 

This tyrannical abbess professed Jansenist opinions, though 
not much versed in theology, and a taint of Jansenism was 
supposed to hang about the Abbaye-aux-Bois. Half a cen- 
tury later, when Monseigneur de Beaumont, Archbishop of 
Paris, himself a strong Molinist, came to confirm the pen- 
sionnaires, he viewed the house, and especially the library, 
with suspicion, as infected with heresy. He even sent his 
vicars to carry off the theological books and seal up the book- 
cases. But this was an abuse of archiepiscopal authority. 
The convent was a ‘peculiar,’ subject to no jurisdiction 
but that of the Abbot of Clairvaux, its superior. The arch- 
bishop had to give way; a chapter was assembled; and the 
Abbot of Clairvaux sent a handsome present of Burgundy 
to the ladies to reward them for their resistance to an in- 
trusive archbishop. 

Helen Massalska had made a premature appearance in the 
world. She was allowed to leave the convent occasionally 
for a child’s ball, where she danced ‘la farlane et les mont- 
‘ ferines’ to perfection. She had also a talent for tragic 
recitation, and took the part of Joas when ‘ Athalie’ was 
performed at the Hétel Mortemart. Her good looks, her 
talents, her rank, and her wealth had brought her into 
notice, and before long her future marriage became a topic 
of interest—to none more than to herself, for she was resolved 
to make the marriage that pleased her, and she had already 
east an eye ona Prince Frédéric de Salm, who was notoriously 
one of the least reputable persons in Paris. But the govern- 
ing powers had other views for her. Madame de Brionne, 
the wife of Charles Louis de Lorraine, Grand Equerry of 
France, put forward her second son, the Duc d’Elbeuf; and 
the agents she employed to propitiate the absent prelate of 
Wilna were no other than the Marquis de Mirabeau, cele- 
brated as ‘ ’ami des hommes,’ and Madame de Pailly, a Swiss 
lady, who lived with him on very equivocal terms. We 
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recognise in the verbose letters of the marquis to the bishop 
that wonderful epistolary style of which we have some past 
experience. But in spite of all the eloquence with which he 
set forth the semi-royal pretensions of the young prince, the 
conditions were not accepted by the bishop, perhaps because 
his niece disliked the proposal. Madame de Pailly, however, 
was not at the end of her intrigues. She was the confidant 
of the old Princesse de Ligne-Luxembourg, a hideous old 
woman, with a face ‘like a running tallow candle,’ and 
she turned her attention to the Prince Charles de Ligne, a 
nephew of the princess, who in point of fortune was a much 
better match than the young Prince of Lorraine. 

The family of the Princes de Ligne was, and is, inferior in 
rank and dignity to none in the Low Couutries or in Europe. 
Their position gave them a cosmopolitan character. Their 
magnificent seat, Bel-Ciil, near Brussels, was their principal 
residence. But they held a great position at the Court of 
France, and they served with conspicuous bravery in the 
armies of Austria, then sovereign of Belgium. Brussels, 
Paris, and Vienna were equally their homes. The father of 
the young prince was that incomparable Prince de Ligne 
whose wit and spirit have kept his reputation alive for a 
century ; and the charming letters from him which are in- 
troduced in this volume do no injustice to his memory. He 
was through life passionately attached to his son, and was 
ready to make any sacrifice in the world for his advantage 
and happiness. At the moment at which we are arrived, 
1777, the war of the succession of Bavaria had just broken 
out, and both the princes were serving in the Austrian army. 
The war ended in 1779 by the peace of Teschen, and the 
matrimonial negotiations were carried on with increased 
vigour. The Bishop of Wilna had returned to Paris, and 
was soon gained over by the family of the Prince de Ligne. 
But the persons chiefly interested had never met, and neither 
of them was eager for the marriage. 

‘ Notwithstanding the faint attraction the young prince felt for his 
bride, he had a certain amount of curiosity to see her. As for Helen 
she was much more engrossed with her trousseau, her corbeille, and 
her diamonds than with her husband. She had heard of certain “ gi- 
“ randoles ” and diamond bracelets of singular beauty, old family jewels, 
and she was afraid they might be left at Brussels. On this point 
she was reassured by the arrival of the princess mother of the futur 
bringing the ornaments. It was settled that she should take her son on 
the following day to the Abbaye-aux-Bois. Helen, who had been led to 
expect them, was reluctant to appear for the first time in the dress of 
a pensionnaire, but the rule of the house was inflexible. She entered 
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the parlour, and soon perceived that, in spite of her dress, the prince 
thought her pretty, and though she kept her eyes down, she saw 
enough of him to say, “ He is fair, his figure is slight, he is like his 
mother who is very handsome, he has a great air, but he is too serious, 
and something like a German.” ’ 


The elder Prince de Ligne arrived three days later, and 
was fascinated by his young daughter-in-law, who did all 
she could to please him. The marriage was to take place at 
the Abbey. The bishop gave his niece a trousseaw of 100,000 
écus, and 60,000 franes a year with all the expenses of the 
young couple when in Paris. The ceremony was performed 
on July 29, 1779, in the presence of the Marquise Wielo- 
polska, and the Duchesses of Choiseul, Mortemart, Chatillon, 
and La Valliére. The bride enchanted everyone by her ‘atti- 
‘tude décente et pleine de sensibilité,’ and having shed a 
tear over the tomb of Madame de Rochechouart (who had 
died in the interval), she sprang into the coach with six 
horses and postilions in pink and silver, and drove off at full 
gallop for Brussels. 

From the day of her marriage to the dawn of the Revolu- 
tion nothing could be more brilliant than the life of the 
young Princess Charles de Ligne. The Chateau de Bel- 
(il, the summer residence of the family, was one of the 
most magnificent palaces in Europe. The bride was re- 
ceived there with a féte as picturesque as the landscapes 
of Lancret and Watteau, followed by an illumination 
which turned the night into ‘a silver day.’ The wit, 
the good humour, and the liberality of the elder prince 
were inexhaustible; and his son, who had already dis- 
played his heroism in the ranks of the Austrian army, 
was no less remarkable for his love of art and his taste for 
science. His collection of engravings was one of the best 
in the world; and when Montgolfier first cast his balloon 
upon the winds, the young prince joined him in his third 
ascent. Shortly after the marriage the two princes repaired 
to Poland in order to claim their ‘ indigénat ’ or naturalisation 
in virtue of the possessions of the Massalski family. It was 
granted to them by the dietine of Wilna, and this made the 
enthusiastic Belgian nobleman conceive that the crown of 
Poland might be within the reach of his son. They visited 
Berlin to exchange compliments and repartees with the great 
Frederick, and passed on to the court of Catherine, not without 
a suspicion of some tender passages with that facile empress. 
These excursions afford us some of the most sparkling pas- 
sages in the volume before us, but we despair of rendering 
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the vivacity of the Prince de Ligne’s letters in another lan- 
guage, although we see that task has been attempted by an 
English translator. 

But Paris was still the aim of the young princess’s ambi- 
tion ; and after some years an hotel was taken in the Rue de 
Provence, where, in 1786, Sidonie, her only child, was born. 
She joined the society of the Polignacs about the queen, and 
was presented at Versailles with the honours of the tabouret, 
the old prince having ceded to his son his grandeza of Spain, 
which entitled his daughter-in-law to that supreme distinc- 
tion. ‘I have not many principles,’ he wrote to his son, 
‘ but my morality consists in making everybody happy about 
‘me. That is the second commandment. The first is that 
‘TI told you I should die of grief if you were a liar or a 
‘ coward ; and certainly, my boy, you learned that short 
‘lesson uncommonly well.’ 

But more eventful and perilous times were at hand. In 
the summer of 1787 a revolt broke out in the Austrian 
Netherlands, provoked by the rash though liberal measures 
of reform introduced by Joseph II. The two Princesses de 
Ligne, alarmed by the agitation, repaired to Vienna, where 
Prince Charles was already engaged in his military duties. 
Vienna had not the charm of Paris, and the court of Joseph 
II. resembled in nothing the court of Marie Antoinette. 
Joseph himself might be described in a few words. ‘ He is,’ 
said the prince, ‘a man of merit and of talent, but as a 
* sovereign he will always have ambitions he cannot satisfy 
‘and cannot be relieved from; his reign will be a perpetual 
* desire to sneeze.’ 

One anecdote of the time we cannot pass over in silence, 
especially at this centenary of Mozart :— 

‘“Don Juan” had been brought out at Prague with great success, 
in honour of the Duchess of Tuscany. Mozart himself conducted the 
opera. The Emperor Joseph, on the point of starting for the army, 
pressed Mozart to return immediately to bring out the piece at Vienna. 
The rehearsals were soon over, and the performance took place. 
Helen de Ligne and the great Austrian nobility were present with the 
court. “Don Juan” was admirably performed, but the public re- 
mained cold as ice, with some exceptions, of whom Helen was one. 
The Emperor, who admired the music, was piqued by the coldness of 
the audience. ‘It is divine music,” he said to Mozart, whom he sum- 
moned to his box, “ but it is not the music for my Viennese.” ‘“ They 
must have time to like it,” modestly replied the maestro; “it was 
popular at Prague, but I only composed it for myself and my 
friends.” After the theatre, the discussion was resumed at the house 
of the Countess Thun, when Haydn came in. It was agreed to refer 
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the question to him. “Iam not capable of a decision in this learned 
dispute,” said he with malicious humour; “I only know that Mozart 
is the greatest musician in existence.”’ 


It would be difficult to find anywhere a more lively picture 
than we have in these pages of the state of Europe in the 
years which immediately preceded the hurricane about to 
sweep away kings, empires, armies, and the whole swarm of 
the gilded votaries of society still basking and fluttering 
gaily in the last rays of sunshine of the eighteenth century. 
Louis XVI. had summoned the Notables and promised the 
Etats Généraux. The Netherlands were in arms against their 
sovereign. ‘Bientdt,’ said the Prince de Ligne, ‘on se 
* tuera pour devenir plus libre et plus heureux.’ Austria and 
Russia had formed an ill-omened alliance to attack Turkey, 
and the deceptive campaign of 1788 ensued. Catherine and 
Joseph met at Kherson. The Prince de Ligne was with the 
Russians and Potemkin, to his extreme disgust. His son 
Prince Charles was with Lascy’s army, the first to mount 
the breach at Sabacz and Belgrade, and had received the 
cross of Maria Theresa from the hands of the emperor. 
England had joined with Prussia to restore the authority of 
the House of Orange in Holland. Spain trembled at the 
sight of the English flag. Denmark and Sweden were watch- 
ing Russia. Tartars, Georgians, and Circassians were in 
the field. The pashas of Egypt and Scutari were at war 
with the Turks, who were attacked at both ends of their 
enormous empire. ‘I am, it is true, an actor in these scenes,’ 
said the prince, ‘ but I do not cease to be an observer. I 
‘ take all that I see passing around me for a kick in an ant- 
‘heap. Are we any better than the ants, poor creatures of 
“a day?’ 

These public events and the still more terrible contests 
which followed them had an indirect but disastrous effect 
on the career of Helen Massalska, to which we must now 
return. Her husband, Prince Charles de Ligne, who is the 
most interesting character in this book, was before all things 
a soldier—the soul of honour and courage, performing all 
the duties of his rank in civil life and in the army with an 
earnest and somewhat stern purpose, alike remote from the 
levity of his father and the passionate dissipation of his wife. 
The marriage, though uncongenial, had not been altogether 
an unhappy one. Sidonie, the sole issue of it, was born in 
the seventh year of their union. But it was not a union 
calculated to resist the storms of life. The Turkish war 
summoned the prince to the field, and the princess, caring 
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little for the society of Vienna, repaired to Warsaw, where 
her own long unoccupied palace awaited her. She became 
in fact what she was by birth, one of the great ladies of 
Poland, with all the charm and all the foibles of her race. 
The last Diet of Poland was convoked by King Stanis- 
las Augustus for October 6, 1788. It was that assembly 
which was destined to witness the momentary regeneration 
and the ultimate destruction of the country. It appeared 
to meet under auspicious circumstances. The factions which 
had torn the republic were appeased, and the court of 
Warsaw assumed a gaiety and a splendour to which it had 
long been a stranger ; but it combined with the refinement 
and prodigality of the Western courts traces of the good and 
evil qualities of a more barbarous age. The influence of 
women of fashion continued to predominate over the weak 
and amorous sovereign, who wasted in dalliance the power 
which had not been wrested from him by faction, and who 
awaited in unconscious dissipation his approaching doom. 


‘ To this court the Princess Charles came, preceded by her reputa- 
tion for wit, beauty, and coquetry—the cynosure of all eyes. Her 
Polish birth, her elegance, her talents, her patriotism, enchanted her 
countrymen. Her deserted palace was speedily restored to be one of 
the most elegant in Warsaw, and she became for the first time the 
absolute mistress of a great house. Her uncle, who spoilt her, gave 
her magnificent horses, and she rode out daily (which had been a for- 
bidden exercise) with a brilliant cavalcade of Polish gentlemen. A 
theatre was added to the palace, in which she gratified her love of 
acting. Freed from the control under which she had lived at Bel-CEil, 
the princess abandoned herself without restraint to this life of pleasure. 
She forgot the past, her husband, and her child: in fact, the Princess 
Charles de Ligne no longer existed; what remained was Helen 
Massalska.’ 


Polish she was, and in Poland she remained, either alone at 
Warsaw or with her uncle at Werky in Lithuania. She 
never saw the family of the Princes de Ligne again. Her 
passions or her destiny drove her into a far different course. 
At this brilliant court of Stanislas Augustus no man was 
more distinguished than Count Vincent Potocki, the son of 
the Palatine of Kiew, and nephew of the former king, Sta- 
nislas Leezinski, consequently first cousin to the late Queen 
of France. This nobleman held the office of high chamber- 
lain to the king; he was then about thirty-cight years of 
age, popular in his manners, seductive in his intrigues, and 
careful of his own interests. He had been twice married: 
first, in 1766, to Ursula Zamoyska, the daughter of the king’s 
VOL. CLXVII. NO. CCCXLI. c 
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eldest sister, Louise Poniatowska; but this alliance did not 
last long; it was terminated in a few years by that facility 
of divorce which was so fatal to Polish society. The count 
then married, in 1786, a Countess Michielska, by whom he 
had two sons. When Potocki was summoned to Warsaw in 
1788, the countess, who was devotedly attached to him, was 
obliged by the state of her health to remain in the Ukraine. 
These circumstances laid a train which ended in a cata- 
strophe. Count Potocki, separated from his wife by her illness, 
became an habitué of the palace of the Princess de Ligne 
separated by the war from her husband, and before many 
months had passed from the dates we have mentioned it 
became notorious that she had fallen desperately in love with 
the accomplished chamberlain. It was the first serious pas- 
sion of her life, and she gave way to it with all the impe- 
tuosity of her character, and with even more warmth than 
was shown by the object of her illicit affection. She might 
fitly be described in the words of Lord Byron :— 
‘ A headlong, headstrong, downright she, 
Young, beautiful, and daring, who would risk 
A throne, the world, the universe, to be 
Beloved in her own way; and rather whisk 
The stars from out the sky, than not be free 
As are the billows when the breeze is brisk.’ 


A strange scene took place, in which Helen betrayed her 
weakness, and the count replied that he was a man of 
honour and would endeavour to make her happy. There was 
no question of an intrigue. The princess was above that. 
But to accomplish a double divorce was even in Poland no 
easy matter. The difficulty of the situation was increased by 
the arrival of Countess Potocka at Warsaw, where she learnt 
the state of affairs, closed her doors to the Princess de Ligne, 
and expostulated warmly with her husband. Helen ad- 
dressed to him a passionate letter of remonstrance. It was 
brought back to her in half an hour with the words: ‘ The 
‘ count started this morning for Niemirow ’—his seat in the 
Ukraine. Mad with jealousy and love the princess followed 
him there as fast as horses could carry her, and arrived 
almost as soon as himself. She cast her life away, broke 
the heart of the unfortunate countess, and with singular 
audacity announced her flight to the old Bishop of Wilna 
and to her husband. Count Potocki proposed a divorce to his 
wife, on terms not honourable to him, and there isa suspicion 
that in this culpable transaction he was not indifferent to 
the large fortune of the woman who had sacrificed herself 
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for him. He certainly did not respond to the extreme ardour 
of her passion, and may well have been terrified by the vio- 
lence of her conduct. 

Whilst these incidents were occurring in the depths of the 
Ukraine, events of no ordinary moment took place on the 
theatre of war in the East and in Western Europe ; for it is 
a peculiarity of this romantic history that the fortunes of 
the Prince de Ligne and of Helen Massalska were inter- 
woven with the troubles which agitated the world. In 
December 1789, the Flemish insurgents, under Van der Noot 
and Van der Mersch, seized Ghent and Brussels, and de- 
clared Joseph II. to have ceased to reign over them. This 
blow was fatal to the declining emperor. In his last 
interview with Prince Charles, Joseph said, with deep 
feeling : ‘I was too ill to see you yesterday. “Your country 
‘has killed me. Ghent taken was my last agony, and 
‘ Brussels abandoned is my death. What a disgrace to me! ” 
(This he repeated several times.) ‘Iam dying of it. Aman 
‘ must be of wood were it otherwise. I thank you for all 
* you have done for me. I thank you for your fidelity. Go 
‘ back to the Netherlands. Restore them to their sovereign, 
‘and if you cannot do that, remain there, do not sacrifice 
‘ your interests to mine.’ On February 20, 1790, Joseph II. 
expired. 

Prince Charles de Ligne had played a distinguished part 
in the siege of Belgrade in the previous autumn, where he 
fought with his usual reckless valour. The new emperor, 
Leopold IT., looked coldly on the favourites of his predecessor. 
Peace was signed at Reichenbach in July 1790, and the 
prince asked permission to enter the Russian service. It 
does not appear to have occurred to him to rejoin his wife 
at Warsaw, and in fact he never saw her again. He joined 
the Russian army under Souvaroff, and was present at the 
memorable assault of Ismailoff, where he is said to have led 
the attack in spite of a wound in the leg. Amidst that 
awful scene of carnage and fire and rapine, he snatched a 
child from the massacre of whom nothing could be known 
but that his name was Norokos, and provided for its safety. 
He then returned to his father’s at Vienna. In his will he 
provided for the foundling whom he had adopted. 

The Due de Richelieu, who was also present at the assauit 
of Ismailoff (the same who was twenty years afterwards a 
minister of Louis X VIII.), relates in his history ‘de la Nou- 
‘ velle Russie,’ a similar story, of which he is himself the hero. 
He avers that he saved the life of a charming girl about ten 
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years old, who was lying on the bodies of four murdered 
women, and about to share their fate, for in that horrible 
butchery neither age nor sex was spared. This is the inci- 
dent on which Lord Byron founded the touching episode 
described with exquisite feeling in the eighth canto of ‘ Don 
* Juan’ (stanzas 91 to 96) :— 


‘ Upon a taken bastion, where there lay 

Thousands of slaughtered men, a yet warm group 
Of murdered women, who had found their way 

To this vain refuge, made the good heart droop 
And shudder ;—while, as beautiful as May, 

A female child of ten years tried to stoop 
And hide her little palpitating breast 
Amidst the bodies lulled in bloody rest. 
And she was chill as they, and on her face 

A slender streak of blood announced how near 
Her fate had been to that of all her race ; 

For the same blow which laid her mother here 
Had scarred her brow, and left its crimson trace 

On the last link which all she had held dear ; 
But else unhurt, she opened her large eyes, 
And gazed on Juan with a wild surprise.’ 


These are almost the words in which the Prince Charles 
de Ligne describes the position and the salvation of the boy, 
whom he called Norosko.* We suspect the duke’s story is 
apocryphal, and that he has taken to himself the exploit of 
his friend and comrade. It is highly improbable that two 
foreign noblemen, engaged in the same sanguinary battle 
as volunteers, should each of them have done the same thing 
at the risk of their lives, the one saving a boy of four and 
the other a girl of ten. Weare not told what became of 
the Duc de Richelieu’s protégée; but the account of the 
boy Norosko is clear and certain. The Prince de Ligne 
took him to Vienna, adopted him, and provided for him in 
his will in a manner which indisputably proves the truth of 
his share in the Story. 

This was the time at which the letters arrived from the 
princess announcing her flight and asking for a divorce. 





* As we have alluded to this passage, it may be worth while to 
point out that in the Notes to ‘Don Juan’ (canto vii. 33) the elder 
Prince de Ligne, whose Letters and Reflections were published by 
Madame de Staél in 1809, is confounded with his son Prince Charles. 
It was the son, not the father, who was present at the taking of 
Ismailoff. 
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The family of De Ligne had expostulated with her for re- 
maining at Warsaw, and for some time past it seems no 
correspondence had passed between them. The prince can- 
not be acquitted of an entire indifference to his domestic 
interests, and even in this respect to his own honour, and 
indeed his own affections were engaged by another person, 
for it appears that he was equally estranged from his wife 
by an attachment to a Countess Kinski, a distinguished 
member of the great society of Vienna. But when the 
demand for a divorce arrived, it was met by a peremptory 
and indignant refusal. The prince offered his wife one of 
his residences and a sufficient income. The family declared 
that the Princess Charles was as one dead to them and to 
her daughter, and that they regarded her as the victim of 
‘a stupid Polish tyrant,’ who managed her affairs. ‘ As the 
‘ Princess Charles would be still more unhappy than she is,’ 
it was added, ‘if she married Count Potocki, her husband, 
‘in her own interest and that of her child, will never agree 
‘ to it.’ 

Meanwhile the position of Helen Massalska was extremely 
critical. She was living in solitude at Kowalowska in a 
remote part of Poland. She had abandoned one husband 
without obtaining another. She was without money, for her 
uncle, the bishop, had possession of her fortune, and he in- 
formed her that ‘ he was not angry, and, with the exception 
* of his power and his fortune, he was at her service.’ Count 
Potocki returned from Paris, irritated by the reception he 
had met with there. The first interview of the lovers was a 
cold one. The count recommended her to return to her 
uncle at Werky, to await the course of events. He him- 
self fell ill. At length the bishop reappears on the scene, 
and consents to receive his niece if she will renounce her 
mad passion for the count. 

Flanders was pacified on the accession of Leopold IT., who 
restored the ancient privileges of the cities; and the Princes 
de Ligne returned to Bel-Cil in 1791, where they were well 
received. But meanwhile the French Revolution rushed, like 
the fire of a prairie, on its destructive course. The Austrian 
Netherlands were crowded with French emigrants. The 
sympathy of the Prince de Ligne was naturally with the court 
of France. He had no belief in the ‘ twelve hundred sages of 
‘ the National Assembly at eighteen francs a day.’ As the 
sufferings and dangers of the royal family increased, his in- 
terest in their fate became more warm, and his son shared the 
feelings of his father. War being declared between Austria 
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and France, Prince Charles was restored to his rank as a 
colonel of engineers, serving under Clairfayt and Duke Albert 
of Saxe-Teschen. The headquarters of the army were at 
Mons, the province of the De Lignes. The war was carried 
on with a listlessness which shocked the gallant soldier, fresh 
from the stirring scenes of Ismailoff and Belgrade. He 
describes the condition of the imperial army as pitiable. The 
émigrés had ‘ brought it more butter than bread.’ The revo- 
lutionary forces were intact, the peasantry hostile, the troops 
starving. Such was the state of things when the Duke of 
Brunswick, who commanded the allies, resolved to march on 
the defiles of the Argonne, with a view to enter France by 
Champagne. Dumouriez prepared for his celebrated defence 
of the forests of the Argonne. They were only penetrable 
in five places, the weakest of which was the Croix aux Bois. 
Clairfayt entrusted the command of the attack on this posi- 
tion to Prince Charles de Ligne. The passage was easily 
taken at first, but, French reinforcements having come up, 
the battle was resumed the next day. 

‘ The attack and the defence were hot; six times the post was taken 
by the French, and retaken by the Austrians. Prince Charles saw 
that to hold his ground it was necessary to master a French battery 
which was raking his troops. A vigorous charge was necessary, which 
he headed himself. Eight men fell dead by his side in the first rank; 


he, the ninth, rushed on, was struck in the head by a cannon-ball, and 
fell from his horse, slain.’ 


The body of this gallant soldier was at once restored by 
the French, and carried from Mons to Bel-C&il for interment. 
But his father was no longer there; he had been summoned 
to Vienna. It passes the power of language to describe the 
blow that fell upon him there when he learned that the son 
who had been the glory and the joy of his existence was no 
more. From that moment the light of life seemed to be put 
out. In after years other calamities fell upon him. But he 
said: ‘There is a way to rise superior to fortune. When the 
‘ heart has been struck by the loss of its dearest all, I defy 
‘ grief; loss of fortune, possessions, total ruin, injustice, are 
‘ things that seem indifferent.’ 

To Helen Massalska the death of her husband brought a 
different message. It set her free; it brought her within 
reach of the object she passionately desired. She received the 
news as might be expected, and wrote to Potocki: ‘ A cannon- 
‘ball has killed Prince Charles: I am free: it is the will 
‘ of Heaven: that cannon had been loaded from all eternity.’ 
This last phrase had been used by Madame de Sévigné in 
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speaking of the death of Turenne. There are those who see 
in the accidents of good or evil fortune the hand of fate ; but 
it is hard to discern in the fall of the brave or the triumph 
of the unworthy the hand of Heaven. The Countess Potocka 
was at last driven by circumstances to submit to a divorce, 
and the prince-bishop exerted his influence with the Pope 
to obtain it. But even before it arrived, within three months 
of the death of her gallant husband, the marriage of Helen 
Massalska and Count Vincent Potocki was solemnised in the 
chapel of the Bernardines, near Werky, at midnight. 

It would have been better for the reputation of this bril- 
liant, vain, heartless, and profligate woman if these memoirs 
had not seen the light: They present to us a series of vivid 
pictures of a state of society which has happily ceased to 
exist; and whatever may be the foibles and follies of our 
own times, they fall short of the abuses of wealth and privi- 
lege, the disunited marriages, and the defiance of domestic 
duties, which contributed to the destruction of society in 
the last century. But these were, it seems from the pages 


before us, the results of the education of the Abbaye-aux- 
Bois. 





Art. II.—1. La Photographie Astronomique a V Observatoire 
de Paris et la Carte du Ciel. Par M. le Contre-Amiral E. 
Movcnez. Paris: 1887. 

. An Investigation in Stellar Photography conducted at the 
Harvard College Observatory. By Kpwarp C. PICKERING. 
Cambridge, U.S.: 1886. 

3. First Annual Report of the Photographic Study of Stellar 
Spectra conducted at the Harvard College Observatory. By 
Epwarp C. Pickxertne, Director. Cambridge, U.S.: 1887. 

4. The Applications of Photography in Astronomy. Lecture 
delivered at the Royal Institution, Friday, June 3, 1887. 


By Davin Gitt, LL.D., F.R.S. (The Observatory, July 
and August, 1887.) 


Die Photographie im Dienste der Astronomie. Von O. 
Srruve. (Bulletin de ’Académie Impériale des Sciences 
de St.-Pétersbourg, Tome xxx. No. 4: 1886.) 


Dae application of photography to astronomical research 

is rapidly transforming its destinies. The more closely 
the exquisite sky-prints recently taken at Paris and else- 
where are studied, the more opulent of promise they appear. 
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Their pictorial beauty is the least of their merits. In the 
eyes of the astronomer their eminent value lies in their 
capability of exact measurement. Upon this basis of fact 
rest anticipations which to unaccustomed ears sound ex- 
aggerated, but which the future will, unless we are much 
mistaken, amply justify. We can have no hesitation in ad- 
mitting that what has been done, not by chance, but on 
system, can be done again. Results already obtained can 
be repeated and multiplied. It needs no more—although 
much more will probably be accomplished—to ensure a new 
birth of knowledge regarding the structure of the universe. 

The scientific importance of Daguerre’s invention was per- 
ceived from the outset. In formally announcing it to the 
Academy of Sciences, August 19, 1839, Arago characterised 
it as ‘a new instrument for the study of nature,’ the mani- 
fold uses of which must baffle, and would assuredly surpass, 
prediction. ‘En ce genre,’ he added significantly, ‘ c’est 
* sur ’imprévu qu’on doit particuliérement compter.’* And 
it is indeed the unforeseen which has come to pass. Arago 
himself, with all his readiness to admit incalculable possi- 
bilities, would have been staggered by a forecast of the work 
now actually being cone. 

Celestial photography, as was natural, made its first essay 
with the moon. The broad, mild face of our satellite, diver- 
sified with graduated lights and intense shadows, formed a 
tempting subject for the nascent art. At Arago’s sugges- 
ticn, accordingly, Daguerre exposed one of his sensitive 
plates to the lunar rays, but with a disappointing result. 
Nothing worthy the name of a picture made its appearance. 
Professor J. W. Draper, of New York, however, obtained 
early in 1840 some little prints, not altogether characterless, 
of the lunar surface, after which the subject dropped out of 
sight during ten years. It was resumed at Harvard College 
Observatory by George P. Bond, one of whose lunar daguer- 
reotypes attracted deserved attention at the Great Exhibition 
of 1851. The light employed to produce them was concen- 
trated by a telescope fifteen inches in aperture, equatorially 
mounted, and kept fixed by a clockwork movement upon the 
moving object to be depicted. 

Bond’s pictures marked the close of the first or tentative 
period in celestial photography. In 1851 the collodion 
process was introduced by Frederick Scott Archer, and ra- 
pidly superseded all others. Daguerreotypes, lunar, solar, 








* Comptes Rendus, tome ix. p. 264. 
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and terrestrial, began to assume an antiquarian interest and 
aspect. 

‘Collodion is a colourless, semi-viscous fluid produced by 
dissolving gun-cotton in a mixture of alcohol and ether. 
Spread upon glass, it forms a transparent membrane rendered 
susceptible to the action of light by impregnation with salts 
of silver. The ‘sensitiveness’ of these substances is due to 
their possessing a molecular equilibrium so delicate as to be 
overturned by the quick ethereal impacts of the vibrations 
of violet light. The metal they contain, thus partially re- 
leased from the bonds of chemical combination, is ready to 
attract further deposits; and the opportunity of exercising 
this power of appropriation is afforded by the processes of 
developement.* A photograph is hence a picture painted in 
metallic silver under the regulating influence of light. 

Mr. Warren De la Rue was the first to turn Archer’s im- 
provement to account for astronomical purposes. He began 
his photographic work towards the close of 1852 with a 
thirteen-inch reflector of his own construction which gave 
him successful pictures of the moon, one inch across, in ten 
to thirty seconds. Some taken later with improved means 
bore enlargement to eight inches, and clearly showed details 
representing an actual area on the moon’s surface of about 
two and a half square miles. The distribution of light and 
shade in them differed so notably from that perceived with 
the eye as to afford hints (it was thought) towards a science 
of lunar geology, formations of different epochs being distin- 
guished by their varying powers of reflecting the actinic 
rays.t The marked deticiency in chemical power of the 
so-called ‘ seas,’ in especial, suggested that they might in 
reality be plains clothed with vegetation, the vital needs of 
which were supplied by a dense, low-lying atmosphere. 

Mr. De la Rue showed further that, by the stereoscopic 
combination of two photographs taken at opposite phases of 
the moon’s libration, something might be learned as to the 
relative age of lunar craters. The deep furrows diverging 
from Tycho, for instance, were perceived to run right through 
some craters, but to be overlaid by others.t Obviously, 
then, the dislocated craters were already in existence when 





* Some kinds of developement merely complete the ‘ reducing’ pro- 
cess begun by the action of light, without adding any fresh metallic 
supplies. 

+ Report British Association, 1859, p. 145. 

t Monthly Notices, vol. xxiii. p. 111. 
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these clefts opened, while the unaffected ones were of later 
production. With the improved photographic methods now 
in use, it is quite possible that the real position in Jupiter’s 
atmosphere of the great red spot adhering to his southern 
belt may in this way be determined; perhaps even indica- 
tions derived as to the nature of the mysterious Martian 
canals.* 

The immediate followers of De la Rue in lunar photography 

were two gifted Americans, Dr. Henry Draper and Lewis M. 
Rutherfurd of New York. The moon, as seen with the naked 
eye, is about one-tenth of an inch in diameter ; that is to say, 
it is just covered by a disc of that size held at the ordinary 
distance for clear vision.t One of Draper’s pictures, taken 
with a fifteen-inch silvered glass reflector, September 3, 
1863, and subsequently enlarged, showed it as three feet 
across, or on a scale of about sixty miles to the inch. The 
spectator was virtually transported to a point six hundred 
miles from the lunar surface. 
. Reflectors possess the great advantage of being perfectly 
achromatic ; undulations of all wave-lengths are collected by 
them at a single focus. In refractors, on the other hand, 
there is always a certain amount of dispersion. Opticians 
have to choose which rays to unite, leaving the others to 
shift for themselves. They in general, of course, bestow 
exclusive attention on those of greatest visual intensity. 
Ordinary achromatics have hence no sharp chemical focus. 
Rutherfurd, however, took the more rapid vibrations alone 
into account in calculating the curves of an object-glass of 
eleven inches designed expressly for photographic use. He 
thus set the example of deliberately constructing a telescope 
totally unserviceable to the eye. By its means were obtained 
in 1865 lunar photographs which marked the culmination 
of the art in its second, or ‘ wet-collodion,’ stage. 

Yet the result, striking as it was in some respects, some- 
what disappointed expectation in others. The details of 
structure were not so distinctly given as to serve for a cri- 
terion of future change; nor has any lunar photograph yet 
taken shown the crispness of the best telescopic views. The 
reason is obvious. Atmospheric shiverings, which the eye 


* The rotation of the planets gives the differences in the point of 
view requisite for obtaining stereoscopic relief. Photographs taken at 
intervals—for Jupiter of twenty-six, for Mars of sixty-nine minutes— 
combine with the proper effect. De la Rue, ‘ Report Brit. Ass.’ 1859, 
p- 148. 

} H. Draper, ‘ Quart. Jour. of Science,’ vol. i. p. 381. 
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can to some extent eliminate, produce their full effect on the 
sensitive plate. The resulting picture is the summation of a 
multitude of partial impressions due to evanescent distor- 
tions and displacements of the image. 

It was perhaps owing to a sense of partial failure that 
lunar photography fell into neglect during twenty years. 
Now at last there are signs of revived interest in it. Recent 
improvements afford great advantages for its cultivation. 
Owing to the high sensitiveness of modern plates the images 
thrown upon them can be strongly magnified, while the time 
of exposure is still kept extremely short. The MM. Henry 
have accordingly adopted the plan of photographing the 
moon in sections, six or eight of which cover the visible 
hemisphere, and are united to form a map one and a half 
to two feet in diameter. A repetition of the process at 
intervals will test the occurrence of variations in lunar topo- 
graphy extending over not less than one and a half square 
mile. 

The finest telescope in the world for the purposes of moon- 
portraiture is undoubtedly the giant refractor of the Lick 
Observatory in California. With an aperture of three and 
a focal length of fifty feet, it gives a direct image of the 
moon six inches in diameter, negative impressions of which 
may be enlarged with advantage to perhaps twelve feet. 
But the third lens, by which the correction of this superb 
instrument can be modified at pleasure to suit the actinic 
rays, has yet to be provided; and perfect glass discs of 
thirty-six inches are not to be had for the asking. They 
may be bespoke a long time before they are forthcoming. 

The sun can now be photographed in the inconceivably 
short space of the one hundred thousandth part of a second !* 
A short exposure, followed by a long and strong developement, 
gives the best results; and it is difficult to see how those 
obtained by M. Janssen at Meudon during the last eight or 
nine years can be much improved upon. It might, however, 
be found possible to work on a larger scale. Advantage for 
the exhibition of details would probably be derived from the 
use of a solar image more highly magnified than has hitherto 
been customary. 

The historical starting-point of solar photography is a 
daguerreotype taken at Paris by MM. Foucault and Fizeau, 
April 2, 1845. The attempt, though not unsuccessful, re- 
mained isolated for a number of years. The eclipsed sun 





* Janssen, ‘ Annuaire du Bureau des Longitudes,’ 1883, p. 809. 
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was the subject of the next experiment. Busch and Ber- 
kowski of Kénigsberg obtained a slight but distinct im- 
pression of the corona during the total eclipse of July 28, 
1851. But the triumph of practically establishing the value 
of photography as a means of investigating the solar appen- 
dages was reserved for Mr. De la Rue and Father Secchi. 
By the comparison of photographs taken at various stages 
of the eclipse of July 18, 1860, the status of the ‘red pro- 
‘tuberances’ was settled for ever. The advance of the 
moon over them proved beyond cavil that they belonged to 
the sun. 

The camera is an encroaching instrument. So surely as it 
gains a foothold in any field of research, so surely it advances 
to occupy the whole, either as adjunct or principal. Tele- 
scopic and direct spectroscopic observations during solar 
eclipses are now altogether subordinate in importance to 
photographic records of them. Fleeting appearances, likely 
either to escape or to mislead the eye during the lapse of 
those counted and crowded moments, are stored up for 
leisurely interpretation ; and the whole working power of 
the mind can thus be devoted to the collection of materials 
for subsequent discussion. The discovery of a comet close 
to the sun, May 17, 1882, is a picturesque incident of eclipse- 
photography. ‘Tewfik,’ as the object was named in com- 
pliment to the reigning Khedive, made its first known 
appearance to terrestrial spectators during the seventy-four 
seconds of total obscurity at Sohag. It was caught with 
beautiful distinctness on Dr. Schuster’s plates of the corona, 
and its place was measured from them; but, for lack of pre- 
vious or subsequent observations, it must for ever remain 
unidentified. 

But we must hurry on, lest time fail us to describe the 
latest developements of this marvellous art. They are due to 
improvements of a fundamental kind in photographie pro- 
cesses. Collodion-plates can practically only be used in a 
wet state. This narrowly limits the time of exposure. 
Moreover, the preparation of each plate must immediately 
precede and its developement immediately follow exposure— 
conditions which inconveniently hamper the operations of the 
astronomical photographer. In 1871, however, gelatine was 
by Dr. R. L. Maddox substituted for collodion, silver bromide 
being exclusively used as the sensitive substance. The 
advantages of the new process were quickly perceived and 
improved. Gelatine is not, like collodion, a merely neutral 
vehicle. It possesses a reducing power of its own which 
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steps in as an effective auxiliary to that of light. Hence the 
extraordinary rapidity of the ‘ gelatino-bromide’ plates now 
universally employed. Chief among their recommendations 
to ‘astrographers’ are the faculties of keeping indefinitely, 
and gaining fivefold sensitiveness by drying. They can 
thus be prepared at leisure, exposed with constantly accu- 
mulating effect for an unlimited period, and developed when 
convenient. 

Their singular adaptation to the exigencies of celestial 
research was first perceived by Dr. Huggins, who used ‘ dry 
‘ plates’ in his experiments on photographing stellar spectra 
in 1876; and his advice and example were followed, a few 
years later, by Draper and Gould in America, by Common 
and Janssen in Europe. The change has proved of the 
highest moment to science. 

We have heard much lately of the power and promise of 
the ‘ new astronomy,’ and celestial physics have indeed, in 
our day, entered upon a splendid career. Like ‘ England’s 
‘ great Chancellor,’ it ‘has taken all knowledge to be its 
‘ province.’ No truth regarding the material universe is 
indifferent to it. It assimilates every variety of information. 
Scarcely an experiment can be performed in a laboratory 
without directly or indirectly promoting its interests. The 
labours of electricians, meteorologists, geologists, mineralo- 
gists, chemists, are all made available. No science can be 
its rival, because each one is its colleague and ally. The 
results have been commensurate with this vast extension of 
resources. Knowledge, ample and assured, has been accu- 
mulated of a kind which, previous to the middle of the 
present century, appeared to the profoundest thinkers for 
ever unattainable. Undreamt-of analogies between celestial 
and terrestrial phenomena have been disclosed. Above all, 
boundless prospects of future discovery have been thrown 
open, and the keenest stimulus to persistent effort has thus 
been supplied. 

The new astronomy has accordingly found eager and 
numerous votaries in all its various branches. Yet its 
popularity seemed attended by a twofold danger. The 
majestic elder astronomy—the astronomy of Hipparchus, 
Bradley, and Bessel, of Newton, Leverrier, and Adams— 
might, it was to be feared, suffer neglect through the pre- 
dominant attractions of its younger, more versatile, and 
brilliant competitor; or its lofty standard of perfection 
might become lowered through the influence of workers more 
zealous than precise, recruited from every imaginable quarter, 
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inventive, enthusiastic, indefatigable, but unused to the rigid 
requirements of mathematical accuracy. 

Both these perils have been happily averted. The prospect 
has suddenly cleared and brightened. The new astronomy 
has submitted to bear the yoke of the old. The old astro- 
nomy has adopted the new methods, and is even now anx- 
iously fitting them to its own sublime purposes. It has 
enlarged its boundaries without departing one iota from its 
principles. By an effort which shows it to be still young 
and elastic, it has seized the key of the situation, and now 
stands hopeful and dominant before the world. 

This union of the two astronomies has long been in remote 
preparation. Artists and experimenters innumerable have 
unconsciously urged it on. It has been promoted by im- 
provements in the manufacture of glass, in the shaping of 
lenses, in the grinding, polishing, and silvering of mirrors, 
by the growth of intimacy with the peculiarities of salts of 
silver, and by the growth of skill in their employment for the 
purposes of light-portraiture. The meeting last year at Paris 
of an International ‘ Astrophotographic’ Congress marked 
its accomplishment. This event will undoubtedly prove to 
be of the ‘ epoch-making’ description. Future ages will look 
back to it as the beginning of great achievements. To have 
been concerned with it will in itself be counted as giving a 
title to fame. Circumstances concurred to bring it about 
just at the right moment. 

Stellar photography originated with a daguerreotype of 
Vega (a Lyre) taken at Harvard College July 17, 1850. 
The oval shape of an image of Castor obtained about the 
same time indicated its duplicity; but these impressions 
were very faint, and none at all could be derived from ob- 
jects of inferior lustre, such as the pole-star. Then the 
collodion process was introduced, and with its aid the younger 
Bond, in 1857, extended the depicting powers of the camera 
to stars of the sixth magnitude. Still more significantly, he 
demonstrated the applicability of photography to the astro- 
nomy of double stars by executing upon prints of Mizar in 
the Tail of the Great Bear a set of measures which proved 
superior in accuracy to those of the ordinary visual kind. 
He also led the way in photographing what are called ‘ star- 
‘ trails.’ When Vega, the clock being stopped, was allowed 
to ‘run’ upon the plate by its own diurnal motion, its 
passage remained marked by a fine line. The principle of 
‘trails’ has been turned variously to account in recent 
investigations. 
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Rutherfurd reached the limit, in this direction, of what 
was possible to be done with wet plates. In and after the 
year 1864 he secured photographs of a number of clusters, 
including stars down to the ninth magnitude, from one of 
which Dr. Gould deduced places for nearly fifty Pleiades, 
agreeing so closely with Bessel’s, of a quarter of a century 
earlier, as to put beyond doubt the extreme minuteness of 
the relative motions of those stars. When it is added that 
quantities of 54, of an inch were measurable on Rutherfurd’s 
negatives, it becomes clear that the era of observations ‘ of 
‘ precision’ by photographic means was fast approaching. 

With the introduction of dry plates it may be said to have 
arrived. They were indeed indispensable, no less for charting 
than for exploring the skies. Photography is of service for 
these purposes just in proportion to the number of faint stars 
it can register. But here length of exposure is all-impor- 
tant; and long exposures are impossible with plates subject 
to change by evaporation. 

Impressions on the sensitive plate are cumulative as well 
as permanent. Those on the living retina are neither. The 
maximum effect of a luminous object on the human eye is 
produced in one-tenth of a second. Beyond that limit there 
is continual effacement and renewal. Were it not for this 
faculty of rapid obliteration, we should see, with the strangest 
results of visual confusion between time and space, not what 
we were actually looking at, but what had met our eyes some 
short time previously. A vast gain in penetrative power 
would, however, ensue upon a very moderate extension of the 
time during which the eye can collect impressions. By 
lengthening it to one second the brightness of visual images 
would be nearly decupled, and the whole heavens would 
appear, like the Milky Way, dimly luminous with minute 
stars.* 

This retentive power is possessed, in an eminent degree, 
by a sensitised gelatine film. No limits have, so far, been 
set to the time of useful exposure. Successively, as the rays 
continue to impinge upon it, all the orders of the stars, all 
the secrets of the sky, disclose themselves to its patient stare. 
It has thus become possible to photograph stars too faint to 
be seen with the same optical aid. Some of those sprinkled 
over the Orion nebula, in Mr. Common’s beautiful picture of 
it, were probably beyond the reach of direct observation with 
the 36-inch mirror employed; and Dr. Draper at the time 





* Janssen, ‘ Annuaire,’ p. 809. Paris: 1883. 
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of his death in 1882 was making arrangements for exposing 
plates during nearly six hours, by which he hoped to get 
notified of the existence of stars sunk in depths of space 
hopelessly inaccessible to telescopic vision.* 

But the decisive impulse towards the greatest astronomical 
undertaking of this century came otherwise. The Royal 
Observatory at the Cape of Good Hope was, in 1882, un- 
furnished with any photographic appliances. The activity 
reigning there was of a rigorously orthodox kind. The 
ample programme of work in course of execution included 
nothing for which Halley or Maskelyne would have been un- 
prepared. ‘ Astrophysical’ tendencies, of whatever descrip- 
tion, were absent from it. Nor did any such exist in the 
mind of the Royal Astronomer. Dr. Gill belonged to the 
strict school of Bessel; in the use of the heliometer he was 
Bessel’s legitimate successor. His leading title to distinction 
at that time was a masterly determination of the sun’s dis- 
tance, for which the opposition of Mars in 1877 had given 
the opportunity ; and he was engaged upon a set of measures 
for stellar parallax of unsurpassed excellence, and now of 
standard authority. His energetic administration was 
mainly directed towards promoting the interests of practical 
astronomy in the southern hemisphere ; and he was far from 
suspecting that in the camera an instrument was at hand 
more rapidly effective for the purpose than the transit or 
the heliometer. He was not, however, slow to avail himself 
of it. 

The splendid appearance, at the Cape, of the great comet 
of 1882 challenged photographic portrayal; and Dr. Gill 
employed for that end the apparatus, and profited by the 
experience, of Mr. Aldis, a local artist. An ordinary portrait- 
lens, of only two inches aperture and eleven focus, was 
attached to the stand of the Observatory equatorial, the tele- 
scope itself serving as a guide to the small corrections needed 
of the clockwork following motion during exposures lasting 
from half an hour to two hours and twenty minutes. A 
series of pictures resulted, one of which was exhibited by Dr. 


Gill in the course of his lecture at the Royal Institution, . 


cited, from its importance to our present subject, among our 
authorities. They were remarkable, not only for the strength 
and fidelity with which their principal subject was repre- 
sented, but for the accessory wealth of stars they displayed. 
The entire background was thickly strewn with them. 





* Rayet, ‘Bulletin Astronomique,’ tome iv. p. 320. 
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Forty or fifty, down to the ninth magnitude, shone across 
the interposed film of the comet’s tail. 

The sight of the Cape photographs set the whole astro- 
nomical world upon the business of stellar chartography. 
They emphasised the advantages to be derived from the use 
of lenses of short focus and wide field, giving small, bright 
images of tolerably extensive sky-landscapes.* To Mr. 
Common they ‘came as a revelation of the power of photo- 
‘ graphy’ for star-charting purposes ; and he proposed to Dr. 
Gould, then (in 1883) at Cordoba in South America, a joint 
photographic survey of the whole heavens, which it was not 
however found practicable just then to undertake. Investi- 
gations of relative stellar brightness by photographic means 
were almost simultaneously executed by Professor Pickering 
at Harvard and by Mr. Espin in Lancashire; and Mr. 
Roberts of Liverpool began, and has made considerable pro- 
gress with, a detailed chart of northern stars. 

But by far the most important of these preliminary enter- 
prises was that of completing, in the southern hemisphere, 
the great northern star-census executed by Argelander at 
Bonn above a quarter of a century ago, and lately extended 
by Schinfeld to twenty degrees south of the equator. The 
‘ Durchmusterung,’ comprising in its two sections nearly 
458,000 stars, may be described as the roll-call of the stellar 
army. Stars not entered in it have no official existence ; 
should they fade and vanish, the fact cannot be attested: 
should they brighten into conspicuousness, we are obliged to 
regard them as ‘new’ for lack of previous acquaintanceship. 
Whatever is known of the distribution of the stars in space 
is founded on this grand enumeration, which was besides an 
essential prelude to more refined measurements. 

A corresponding enrolment of southern stars was one of 
the most pressing needs of astronomy; and it is now, by 
novel means, in course of being supplied by Dr. Gill. His 
photographie ‘ Durchmusterung’ will extend from the limit 
of Schénfeld’s zones to the south pole, and will include all 
stars brighter and many fainter than the ninth magnitude. 
The requisite number of plates will probably have been 
secured in two or three years; while the Catalogue derived 
from their measurement, through the disinterested labours 
of Professor Kapteyn of Groningen, may be completed in 
* Mr. De la Rue showed experimentally in 1861 that such instru- 
ments were the most proper for mapping the stars, ‘ Report Brit. Ass.’ 
1861, p. 95. 
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five or six. It will give the places (exact to one second of 
arc) and magnitudes of thirty per cent. more stars per square 
degree than are contained in the Bonn Catalogue, and will 
furnish ‘ working lists’ for still more accurate determina- 
tions for about the epoch 1900.* 

But we have not yet exhausted the results of the comet- 
pictures of 1882. Thirty-six years have elapsed since Cha- 
eornac began, at the Paris Observatory, the laborious task 
of charting ecliptical stars to the thirteenth magnitude. 
His object was the detection of asteroids, by obtaining an 
individual acquaintance with the small stars strewing their 
route in the sky; but he died in 1873, leaving the work only 
half finished. For its completion the resources of the newer 
astronomy had to be called into play. 

His successors were MM. Paul and Prosper Henry, two 
brothers united by a rare community of tastes and endow- 
ments, inseparable in their labours, scarcely distinguishable 
by fame. In ten years they constructed sixteen additional 
maps out of a total of seventy-two; but they were arrested 
by encountering, where the ecliptic crosses the Milky Way, 
a throng of minute objects, totaily unmanageable by the 
ordinary methods. The perplexity in which they found 
themselves was dissipated by a glance at the starry back- 
ground of Dr. Gill’s comet. They determined to have 
recourse to photography; their stars should henceforth 
register themselves. From that hour visual star-charting 
became a thing of the past. 

The unmistakeable success of some preliminary experi- 
ments earned for their scheme the warm approval of Admiral 
Mouchez, Director of the Paris Observatory, the title of 
whose valuable little book heads this article ; and the con- 
struction of the largest photographic telescope yet seen was 
officially sanctioned. In May, 1885, an instrument on a 
somewhat novel plan, the optical part by the MM. Henry, 
was mounted in the garden of Perrault’s edifice. It consists 
of two telescopes, one adapted for chemical, the other for 
visual use, enclosed in a single rectangular tube. The photo- 
graphic objective is of thirteen inches aperture and eleven 
feet focus, its curves being computed to enable it to take in 
a wide area of the sky without sensible deformation of the 
images. Their complete immobility in the field is secured 
by a skilful use of the guiding telescope. During the time 





* Auwers, ‘Monthly Notices,’ vol. xlvii. p. 455. 
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of exposure the eye of the operator is never removed from it, 
and incipient deviations are checked by his hand. 

The results of the employment of this apparatus by the 
MM. Henry were summed up by Admiral Mouchez before 
the Academy of Sciences, January 18, 1887. 


‘At the Paris Observatory,’ he stated, ‘ we now easily obtain, with 
exposures of an hour, plates upon which thousands of stars down to the 
sixteenth magnitude are portrayed with the utmost nicety and distinct- 
ness over an area of six or seven square degrees. That is to say, the 
limit of visibility with our best telescopes under the sky of Paris is 
considerably overpassed, and we have even obtained many seventeenth 
magnitude stars doubtless never anywhere directly observed. The 
stellar images, varying in diameter proportionately to magnitude, afford 
useful data for photometric determinations. 

‘ Objects other than stars, invisible in our most powerful instru- 
ments, sometimes appear on the plates. Such is the Maia nebula in 
the Pleiades, depicted like the tail of a brilliant little comet attached 
to the star, yet heretofore undetected, notwithstanding the exceptional 
amount of attention bestowed upon the Pleiades group. Unknown 
bodies, in sufficiently rapid movement to become sensibly displaced in 
an hour—minor planets, for instance, comets, the problematical trans- 
Neptunian planet, or undiscovered satellites—may reveal their existence 
by imprinting the line of their route among the fixed stars, as Pallas 
has been observed to do. 

‘ The distinct visibility, on a photograph submitted to the Academy, 
of the interval of 0’’*4 between the rings of Saturn, gives a prospect of 
securing impressions of double stars at that apparent distance. ‘The 
satellite of Neptune has been photographed in every part of its orbit, 
even when it is only 8” from the planet.* 

‘ With the consideration before us that stars below the sixteenth 
magnitude have thus been photographed amid the turbid atmosphere 
of Paris, it becomes difficult to imagine the prodigious quantity of new 
objects which would be disclosed on the plates of the MM. Henry 
could they be exposed under the pure skies of the tropics, or at so 
favourable a station as the Pic du Midi. Stars of the eighteenth mag- 
nitude would then not improbably emerge to view, showing a penetra- 
tion of the heavens to depths never before sounded. Such plates 
would doubtless, at a little distance, like the firmament itself in serene 
tropical nights, assume a uniformly nebulous aspect. We hope then 
to apply photography not only to the regular prosecution of celestial 
chartography, but to researches on double stars, and to explorations in 
search of unknown heavenly bodies.’ T 


Specimens of the Paris photographs were soon in the 





* No visual observations of Neptune’s satellite have ever been made 
at Paris. 
+ Mouchez, ‘ La Photographie Astronomique,’ p. 37. 
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hands of astronomers in all parts of the world. They were 
received with admiration not unmixed with incredulity. They 
seemed too absolutely perfect to be wholly genuine. Abun- 
dant evidence was however at hand to show that their 
extraordinary precision was really the fruit of unparalleled 
skill, and this conviction, once attained, was decisive of the 
future of astronomy. 

On one of the plates, covering an area of about four square 
degrees in the constellation Cygnus, where 170 stars had 
previously -been identified, some 5,000 were clearly imprinted. 
Wolf’s great map of the Pleiades, founded on laborious 
observations extending over several years, contains 671 stars ; 
photographs taken in a few hours by the MM. Henry sup- 
plied materials for charting 1,421 stars of the same group 
down to the sixteenth magnitude with an exactitude unat- 
tainable by visual means. The significance of such results 
was not to be mistaken. They pointed to a great task, the 
execution of which was felt to be imperative so soon as 
it had become possible; and Dr. Gill gave expression to a 
universal sentiment when he proposed, June 4, 1886, an 
International Congress for the purpose of organising a pho- 
tographic survey on a grand scale of the entire heavens. 

Fifty-five delegates of fifteen different nationalities took 
part in the deliberations of the memorable assembly which 
met at Paris, April 16, 1887. They were concluded in nine 
days, and were as harmonious as they were prompt. Enthu- 
siasm for a great end secured unanimity as to the means; 
differences of opinion vanished as if under the pressure of 
some supreme crisis. The upshot of the meetings was to 
set preparations on foot for the charting of over twenty 
millions of stars! So far have we got by the aid of 
photography. 

The co-operation of ten or twelve observatories in both 
hemispheres can be reckoned upon, and the work will be 
executed upon an identical plan with instruments similar in 
every respect to that of the MM. Henry. About ten thousand 
plates (duplicated to avoid accidental errors), each exposed 
during a quarter of an hour, will record the positions of all 
the stars in the sky to the fourteenth magnitude—the pre- 
scribed limit of faintness. This part of the undertaking 
can scarcely occupy less than five years. For the orientation 
of each plate, a single ‘ star-trail’ (necessarily running along 
a parallel of declination) will suffice. The absolute places 
of the imprinted stars will be deduced from accurate mea- 
surements of their situations relative to certain ‘ standard 
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‘ stars,’ of which a sufficient number will be found on every 
plate. 

But there is to be a catalogue as well as a chart, and, in 
Dr. Gill’s opinion, ‘the work which astronomers of future 
* generations will be most grateful for, and which will most 
‘ powerfully conduce to the progress of astronomy, will not 
‘ be the chart but the catalogue.’ Plates showing fourteenth 
magnitude stars, however, are necessarily over-exposed for 
the brighter ones, and are hence not available for the most 
refined determinations. A set of short-exposure plates, 
reaching to the eleventh magnitude, are accordingly to be 
taken with a view to cataloguing about one million anda 
half stars to serve as reference-points for the twenty millions 
crowded on the chart plates. Such a catalogue (we again 
quote Dr. Gill) ‘ may be considered complete for the practical 
‘ purposes of astronomy, because the eleventh magnitude is 
‘the faintest which can be measured with accuracy in the 
‘larger class of equatorials usually employed in working 
‘ observatories.’ 

The mass of stellar statistics thus collected will include 
data as to relative brightness. The ‘magnitudes’ of stars 
can be derived from photographs either by comparing the 
size of their images on the same plate, or by measuring the 
time that elapses before they produce a sensible impression. 
Estimates founded on the circumstance that the diameters of 
the photographic discs of stars bear a strict ratio to their 
lustre have proved accurate (on an average) to one-fifth of 
a magnitude; and varying length of exposure affords the 
only fixed standard of brightness at present available for the 
minuter orders of stars. The photometric range of the eye 
is somewhat narrowly limited, and large errors attest its 
incompetence below the eleventh or twelfth magnitude. The 
sensitive plate, on the other hand, measuring light-intensity 
as it were by the clock, records its gradations between faint 
objects more precisely than between bright, because the 
corresponding intervals of time are larger. Stars of the first, 
second, and third magnitudes can all be photographed in a 
small fraction of a second; but stars of the thirteenth mag- 
nitude require five, of the fourteenth thirteen, of the six- 
teenth eighty minutes, before they become perceptible with 
the apparatus of the MM. Henry. Intermediate positions 
on the photometric scale can hence, it is obvious, be assigned 
much more easily and securely towards its lower end. 

A star of any given order of lustre emits just two and a 
half times as much light as a star of the magnitude next 
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below. One of the sixteenth is accordingly a million times 
fainter than one of the first magnitude, and under identical 
conditions takes a million times longer to get photographed. 
This is the proper and only definite criterion of the rank of 
such feebly luminous objects, visual estimates of which are 
little better than guesswork. 

It is true that colour exercises a disturbing influence 
owing to the predominant sensitiveness of silver salts to the 
more refrangible rays. Aldebaran, for instance, is reduced 
by the fiery tinge of its light to the fifth or sixth chemical 
rank; and small red stars are frequently missing from pho- 
tographs which display crowds of objects equally or less 
bright to the eye. Such discrepancies, however, have an 
interest of their own, and they do not impair the general 
correspondence between visual and photographic evaluations 
of brightness. Nor, even when they differ, is there any 
valid reason for preferring the former to the latter. Both 
serve as means to the same ends; and chemical determina- 
tions are in so far at least to be preferred that they are 
authentic over a wider range. 

Accurate comparisons of stellar brilliance serve two chief 
purposes—an individual, so to speak, and a general. Taken 
separately, they are a direct test of variability ; taken to- 
gether, and on an average, they are a safe guide to dis- 
tribution. 

The great problem of the constitution of the sidereal uni- 
verse is not one to be solved by a stroke of genius. The 
generations of men are but as hours for its study; each con- 
tributes its little quota of gathered facts, and more or less 
ineffectual thoughts, and goes to its rest only a shade less 
ignorant than its predecessors. It was Herschel’s great 
merit to have perceived that no reasoning on the subject 
could stand unless based on a solid substructure of statis- 
tics; and he even made the attempt by his ‘ gauges,’ or 
counts of stars in various directions, to supply the needful 
data. But the information attainable by the labours of an 
individual was as nothing compared with what must be col- 
lected before profitable discussions could even begin. Now 
at last the requisite materials are, it would seem, about to 
be provided, and a long pause in the progress of knowledge 
may be compensated by a leap forward. When the photo- 

graphic survey of the heavens is completed, conclusions of 
reasonable certainty on some fundamental points connected 
with the galactic structure will be within comparatively easy 
reach. 
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The mere counting of the stars of various orders on the 
plates will show whether they give any signs of thinning out. 
Stars of any assigned brightness should, on the supposition 
of tolerably even scattering, be nearly four times as numerous 
as those one magnitude brighter. There should be more of 
them because they occupy a wider shell of space. Thus, a 
marked scarcity, local or general, of faint stars would afford 
evidence of an approach to the limits of the system; it 
would indicate a determinate boundary to the Milky Way. 

It is practically certain that such a boundary must some- 
where exist. Were the stars agglomerated in the Galaxy 
infinite in number, they should emit an infinite quantity 
of light; and (unless on the gratuitous assumption of its 
extinction in space) our skies should blaze with a uniform 
and unendurable lustre. But the sum-total of stellar radia- 
tions striking the earth is very small. It has been estimated 
at one-tenth of full moonlight; it is in reality probably 
much less. The grand aggregate number of stars, however, 
corresponding to that amount of light comes out, by a recent 
computation, at no less than sixty-six milliards, and the fron- 
tier line of the system constituted by them is drawn at the 
average distance of stars of the seventeenth magnitude.* 
All this is, of course, largely hypothetical, but it is a certain 
and a curious fact that we receive much more light from 
stars invisible than from those visible to the naked eye. All 
the lucid orbs might, in fact, be withdrawn without sensibly 
diminishing the general illumination of the sky. 

The concentration of stars towards the Milky Way appears, 
from the evidence of Schénfeld’s zones, to be far less marked 
in the southern than in the northern hemisphere.{ Photo- 
graphic statistics will supply the means of deciding whether 
any such difference really exists. They will, moreover, test 
the truth of M.Celoria’s interesting theory of a double 
Galaxy. The sidereal world is, in his view, composed of 
two rings of stars at widely different distances from us, one 
inclined at a considerable angle to and including the other, 
the sun being situated in the plane of neither and excen- 
trically towards both. We shall see whether the twenty 
millions about to be charted conform to this plan. 

The movements of the stars, as tending to revea! the laws 
governing the stellar commonwealth, are of even higher 
interest than their distribution ; but we are still very much 








* Hermite, ‘L’Astronomie,’ tome v. p. 412. + Ibid. p. 409. 
t Seeliger, ‘ Sitzungsberichte,’ Heft ii. p. 228. Munich: 1886. 
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in the dark about them. The impending photographic survey 
will be a preparatory measure for acquiring extended know- 
ledge on the subject. About the year 2000 a.p. the seed 
planted in our time will have begun to bear fruit. A fresh 
determination of their places for that epoch will reveal the 
amount and direction ef their changes in the interim. Some- 
thing of the meaning of those changes can then hardly fail 
to become legible. Stars associated by a general ‘ drift’ can 
be marshalled into systems; others in specially rapid motion 
—the so-called ‘flying’ or ‘runaway’ stars—will show 
their common peculiarities ; an inkling of the purpose of the 
sun’s mysterious journey through space may be gained, and 
its rate and aim, in any case, ascertained; his companions 
on the voyage may even be picked out. The motion-har- 
monies of the Cosmos will begin to sound intelligibly in the 
ears of humanity. 

But present as well as prospective results may be looked 
for from the contemplated star-enrolment. Its progress must 
inevitably be attended by interesting disclosures. Now a 
new asteroid will stamp its light-track on a plate, or a 
remote giant planet will be distinguished by disappearance 
from or intrusion into a duplicate record; a comet ap- 
proaching the sun will announce itself from afar; stars will 
show unsuspected nebulous appendages; others, too faint for 
visual separation, will spontaneously divide on the chemical 
retina. 

Our readers can now to some extent appreciate the im- 
portance of securing a trustworthy picture of the sky for a 
given epoch. But this was not the sole care of the astro- 
nomers assembled at Paris. The miscellaneous applications 
of photography also engaged their attention; and by ap- 
pointing M. Janssen and Mr. Common as a permanent 
committee for the purpose of studying and promoting them, 
they made sure, in this direction also, of rapid progress. 

Mr. Common’s well-known photograph of the great nebula 
in Orion, taken at Ealing, January 30, 1883, not only super- 
seded all previously existing delineations of that strange 
object, but virtually prohibited any such being attempted in 
future. Changes in its condition, it was made plain, must 
thenceforward be investigated by a comparison of photo- 
graphs taken at various dates. No living astronomer has 
devoted more care to its telescopic study than Professor E. 8. 
Holden, now director of the Lick Observatory. Yet he 
frankly admits that ‘every important result reached’ by an 
assiduous scrutiny of four years with the Washington twenty- 
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six-inch equatorial, ‘and very many not comprised in it, 
‘ were attained by Mr. Common’s photograph, which required 
‘an exposure of forty minutes only.’ * 

Since about seven thousand nebule are now known, the 
field of research thus entered upon is sufficiently wide. 
And its cultivation must be largely disinterested. Time, 
for the most part, will be needed to ripen its results. Some 
centuries hence, for example, the examination of a ‘ vitrified ’ 
picture of a spiral nebula dating, say, from 1890, may reveal 
alterations of form decisive on some leading points connected 
with the genesis of worlds.+ Posterity will not, however, 
alone reap the benefit of such labours. Some first-fruits 
have been already gathered. A photograph by Mr. Common 
of the central portion of the Andromeda nebula showed 
that the star which blazed out near the nucleus in August, 
1885, had no visible existence a year earlier. It was not, 
then, developed by some sudden catastrophe out of one of 
the minute stellar points powdering the surface of the nebula, 
but was ‘new’ in the relative sense in which alone we can 
safely use the term. 

The discovery of the nebulous condition of the Pleiades, 
again, has been an almost startling illustration of what may 
be learnt by sheer perseverance in exposing sensitive plates 
to the sky. Nearly thirty years ago M. Tempel, an excep- 
tionally acute observer, detected a filmy veil thrown round 
and floating far back from the bright star Merope; and Mr. 
Common saw, with his three-foot reflector, February 8, 1880, 
some additional misty patches in the same neighbourhood. 
In general, however, the keen lustre of the grouped stars 
appeared relieved against perfectly dark space. 

Great then was the surprise of the MM. Henry on per- 
ceiving a little spiral nebula clinging round the star Maia, 
on a plate exposed during three hours, November 16, 1885. 
The light of this remarkable object possesses far more che- 
mical than visual intensity. Were its analysis possible, it 
would hence doubtless prove to contain an unusually large 
proportion of ultra-violet rays. It is of such evanescent 
faintness that its direct detection was highly improbable ; 
but since it has been known to exist, careful looking has 
brought it into view with several large telescopes. It was 
first visually observed on February 5, 1886, with the new Pul- 
kowa refractor of tay inches aperture, and M. Kammer- 

® Sietienlio the Servant of Astronomy, p. 10. 
t Mouchez, op. cit. p. 61. 
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mann, by using a fluorescent eye-piece, contrived to get a 
sight of it with the ten-inch of the Geneva Observatory. 

The further prosecution of the inquiry is due to Mr. 
Roberts of Liverpool. With his twenty-inch reflector he 
obtained, on October 24, 1886, a picture of the Pleiades that 
can only be described as astounding. The whole group is 
shown by it as involved in one vast nebulous formation.* 
‘Streamers and fleecy masses’ extend from star to star. 
Nebule in wings and trains, nebule in patches, wisps, and 
streaks, seem to fill the system, as clouds choke a mountain 
valley, and blend together the over-exposed blotches which 
represent the action of stellar rays. What processes of 
nature may be indicated by these unexpected appearances 
we do not yet know; but the upshot of a recent investiga- 
tiont leads us to suppose them connected with the presence 
of copious meteoric supplies, and their infalls upon the 
associated stars. 

The mechanical condition of globular clusters of stars 
offers a problem of extraordinary interest and complexity. 
It can, however, be usefully studied only by the aid of photo- 
graphy. Take as an example the marvellous agglomeration 
in the constellation Hercules. The many thousands of stars 
composing it run together towards the centre, into one 
unbroken blaze, utterly defying measurement of every kind; 
while the outlying ‘ grains of bright dust’ bewilder the eye 
so as to incapacitate it for methodical operations.{ But 
from the Paris plates all such separate stars can and will 
be perfectly well mapped andcatalogued. Dr. O. Lohse has 
since 1884 been working at Potsdam with signal success 
in the same department; and thus data are being stored up 
for the future detection of interstitial movements in these 
complex systems. They must, in general, be extremely 
minute ; and a star in the cluster No. 1440, shown as 
markedly displaced in eighteen years by a comparison of 
M. Von Gothard’s photographs with Vogel’s micrometric 
measures,$ will most likely prove to be accidentally pro- 
jected upon the cluster, and not to form part of it. 

Doubts as to the superiority of the photographic method 
of measurement for double stars can only arise where the 
components are considerably unequal. In this case the 


* Monthly Notices, vol. xlvii. p. 24. 

T Described by Mr. Norman Lockyer, before the Royal Society, 
November 17, 1887. 

~ Mouchez, op. cit. p. 54. § Astr. Nachrichten, No. 2777. 
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brighter star, necessarily over-exposed, gives an indistinct 
and distended image ill suited for precise determinations. The 
same difficulty impedes photographic operations for ascer- 
taining the parallaxes of large stars. Professor Pritchard 
has, however, shown conclusively by his successful mea- 
sures of 61 Cygni that this most exacting problem of stellar 
astronomy lies for the most part well within the competence 
of the camera. Its prerogatives in the matter are obvious, 
and the result of its employment will infallibly be a rapid 
multiplication of the stars at known distances from our 
system. 

We are far from having reckoned up all the tasks of 
astronomical photography. They become every year more 
numerous ; their scope widens as we contemplate it, while 
that of eye-observations dwindles proportionately. Even 
transits, it appears, can now be taken with increased accu- 
racy on the sensitive plate. It is indeed difficult to set 
bounds to the revolution in progress by which all the prac- 
tical methods of celestial science are being swiftly and irre- 
sistibly transformed. 

The tendency of the camera to usurp the functions of the 
eye is nowhere more apparent than in the study of stellar 
spectra. When Dr. Huggins laid before the Royal Society, 
December 6, 1876, a little print of the spectrum of Vega,* 
only a prophetic imagination could have anticipated that, 
within ten short years, so vast a developement would be 
given to the subject. After the lapse of three years, the 
Same eminent investigator communicated his discovery of 
the complete ultra-violet spectrum of hydrogen as depicted, 
dark by absorption, in the analysed light of Vega and other 
white stars. This rhythmical series of vibrations, repeated, 
in varied terms, in the spectra of some metals,f may yet serve 
as a clue out of the labyrinth of speculation regarding the 
molecular constitution of matter. None of its nine invisible 
members occur in ordinary sunlight ; but they appeared in a 
photograph of the spectrum of a prominence taken by Dr. 
Schuster during the total eclipse of 1882. Their presence 
would seem to be conditional upon a high state of excite- 
ment by heat of the hydrogen atoms emitting them ; and 
their strong reversal in the spectra of Sirius, Vega, and their 
congeners almost compels the belief that the photospheres 


* The first photograph of a star-spectrum showing lines was ob- 
tained by Dr. Draper in 1872. 
¢ Cornu, ‘ Journal de Physique,’ Mars, 1886. 
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of such stars are more intensely incandescent than that of 
our sun. 

The work to which Dr. Henry Draper devoted his chief 
energies during the later years of his life was that of stellar 
spectroscopic photography ; and it is now being prosecuted 
at Harvard College as a memorial to him, and with funds 
and instruments provided by his widow. ‘ The attempt will 
‘ be made to include all portions of the subject, so that the 
‘ final results shall form a complete discussion of the con- 
‘ stitution and condition of the stars, as revealed by their 
‘ spectra, so far as present scientific methods permit.’ * 
There can be little doubt that, under Professor Pickering’s 
direction, this ‘ attempt’ will be successful. Already superb 
specimens of photographed spectra have been distributed, 
obtained by methods so expeditious as to enable stars by the 
score together to stamp the characters of their analysed light 
on the same plate. And in sidereal astronomy, the subject- 
matter of which is all but infinite, the quantity of informa- 
tion collected in a given time is nearly as important as its 
quality. Hence large expectations from the Harvard re- 
searches are justly entertained. 

The spectroscope supplies information not only about the 
physical constitution, but about the movements of the stars ; 
and it is safe to say that its messages on this head will 
henceforth be read almost exclusively by photographic 
means. The acquisition of power to determine, by the dis- 
placement of known lines in its spectrum, whether a heavenly 
body is moving towards or from the eye, and at what rate, 
is one of the most considerable of recent additions to the 
resources of astronomy. Its use as regards the stars, how- 
ever, has hitherto been hampered by grave difficulties of 
observation. Small deviations of delicate lines kept continu- 
ally thrilling and shivering by air-tremors can be but inse- 
curely registered. But on such photographs as Professor 
Pickering’s (once provided with a standard of wave-length) 
the readings will be sure and easy. 

Here we find the natural meeting-place of the old and 
the new astronomies. Spectroscopy and photography here 
directly lend themselves to dynamical inquiries, and so help 
to found the future science of sidereal mechanics. They com- 
bine to measure movements otherwise wholly imperceptible. 
More complete data as to the mutual relations of the stars are 
thus afforded, and means provided for determining the rate 





* Draper Memorial, First Report, p. 3. 
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of translation of the solar system by contrasting stellar 
rates of approach or recession in opposite quarters of the sky. 
Stars sensibly exempt from visual displacement because 
the whole of their motion is ‘ end-on’ can be discriminated 
from stars really almost immoveable relative to the sun, 
because associated with it in a journey towards the same 
bourne in space. The members of the stellar group to 
which the sun belongs can in this way be identified, and some 
insight gained into its structure. And all this in the im- 
mediate future. For spectroscopic determinations of move- 
ment are complete in themselves. They evade the necessity 
for exact comparisons after the lapse of tedious years or cen- 
turies. They tell us at once what is. 

Astronomical photography includes tasks of all kinds and 
suited to every capacity. The Baconian principle of the 
division of scientific labour will by it be brought into full 
play. One division of workers will devote themselves to 
the exposure and developement of plates, another to their 
measurement. It may even happen that the first set of 
operations will be conducted in a different part of the globe 
from the second, as the Cape photographs are now in 
course of measurement at Groningen, and the Cordoba 
photographs at Boston. The same negatives may be studied 
by one astronomer in search of new members of the solar 
system ; by another, for the purpose of detecting displace- 
ments due to annual parallax or proper motion; by a third, 
with a view to eliciting facts relative to stellar distribution ; 
by a fourth, for the sake of information latent in them as to 
stellar variability. In each branch of sidereal astronomy 
photographic experts will arise skilled in developing the 
special conditions favourable to success in a special direction. 
The picturing of nebule is a totally different art from stellar 
chartography ; double stars require modes of treatment not 
applicable to clusters ; impressions for photometric purposes 
would be wholly useless for measuring displacements ; the ob- 
stacles met in depicting stellar spectra are of another order 
than those which impede the photographic sounding of space. 

Several magnificent instruments will shortly be available 
for photographic use. A ‘bent equatorial,’ twenty-nine and 
a half inches in aperture, in preparation at Paris, will offer 
particular advantages for lunar and planetary work from the 
extremely long focus (fifty-nine feet) which its peculiar form 
enables it to receive. The Lick object-glass will collect 
nine times as much light as any actually existing photo- 
graphic telescope. 
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‘ A single exposure,’ Professor Holden remarks,* ‘ will give us a 
map of the sky comprising four square degrees on a plate twenty-four 
by twenty-four inches. A few minutes will impress on this plate a 
permanent record of the position and brightness of all the stars visible 
in even the largest telescopes. A comparison of two such plates, taken 
on different nights, will point out any changes which might easily 
escape the most minute observation by other methods. The sun’s 
image unmagnified will be six inches in diameter; a large sunspot will 
be the size of one’s finger-nail. Beautiful photographs of the planets 
can be taken so as to register with perfect accuracy the features of their 
surfaces. Comets and nebule can be studied at leisure from their 
automatic registers, as one studies a copperplate engraving. The 
variations of refraction from the horizon to the zenith can be made 
to record themselves for measurement. There is absolutely no end to 
the problems lying close at hand, and their number and their import- 
ance will develope with time. We are merely at the threshold of this 
subject.’ 

But even the Lick refractor will be beaten out of the 
field, as regards luminous capacity, by the five-foot silver- 
on-glass reflector which Mr. Common is now personally 
engaged in constructing. Twice as many rays as the other 
transmits will be concentrated by it, and its other qualities, 
unless they belie expectation, will correspond to its power. 
Unfortunately, however, there is another large factor in the 
account. <A bad climate cripples the use of the most perfect 
instrument. Its size renders it only the more sensitive to 
atmospheric troubles. And Ealing is half submerged by the 
fogs of London, while Mount Hamilton, as an observing site, 
has no known rival in the world. 

We have said enough to show that a new and hopeful era 
is opening forastronomy. It is greeted on all sides with the 
enthusiasm which the dawning of large possibilities never 
fails to evoke. The time-honoured problem of ‘how the 
‘ heavens move’ presents itself under a novel aspect. Novel 
implements of research are being zealously adapted to its 
requirements. The shrinkage of films, the vitrification of 
negatives, the distension of photographic star-discs, devices 
for modifying the qualities of salts of silver, are being 
studied with the same patient ardour that Bessel brought to 
determinations of ‘ collimation-errors ’ or ‘ personal equation.’ 
There is no longer a ‘new’ and an ‘old’ astronomy. The 
two are fused into one, to the enormous advantage of both. 
It seems hardly possible to be over-sanguine as to the 
results. 





* Photography the Servant of Astronomy, p. 10. 
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Art. III.—1. Agricultural Returns of Great Britain and 
Ireland, 1886 and 1887. Presented to both Houses of 
Parliament by command of Her Majesty. London: 1886 
and 1887. 


2. The Tithe Acts. By T. H. Bouton. London: 1887. 
3. The Tithe Rent-charge Bill. London: 1887. 
A, 


A Defence of the Church of England against Disestablish- 
ment. By RounDELL Ear Sevporne. London: 1887. 


[ae tithe question, from its national importance, deserves 

to be considered apart from party, class, or sectarian 
prejudice. It has been repeatedly discussed. But the legis- 
lation that is impending, the magnitude of the interests at 
stake, the momentous character of the issues that are raised, 
the far-reaching consequences of the principles that are in- 
volved, justify, if they do not demand, recurrence to the 
topic. There are few subjects which are so frequently mis- 
understood, few with which men are so indisposed to grapple, 
as the history and present conditions of the tithe rent-charge. 
Round the question has gathered a mass of misconception, 
misconstruction, exaggeration, and ambiguity. No words 
are more ambiguous than rights, property, church; each of 
the three has different acceptations with which sophistry 
delights to juggle; yet without exact agreement on their 
true meaning no solution of the problem is possible. A 
Nemesis hangs over the consideration of the subject. What 
Lord Althorp said of the question in 1833 remains true in 
1887: ‘I can say conscientiously that greater exaggeration 
‘has prevailed upon this subject than has prevailed upon 
‘ any other political topic that I recollect.’ 

The attack upon tithes is mainly due to four causes—the 
peculiar character of the charge, pressure of agricultural 
distress, hostility towards the Established Church, and 
ignorance respecting the nature of the charge. Tithes 
represent profits without risk, produce without cost of pro- 
duction; and, as such, they gall and irritate owners and 
occupiers of land in a period of acute distress. Farmers may, 
in theory, pay tithe by arrangement for the mutual con- 
venience of themselves and their landlords. But, in practice, 
the free-will element is often excluded, because payment by 
the occupier forms a compulsory condition in a lease of land. 
In times like the present tenants look in every direction for 
relief from cash payments which can only be met by the sale 
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of produce at disastrous prices. It is human nature to strive 
to enlist principles on the side of interests; the desire to 
avoid the disbursement of cash not unnaturally tends to- 
wards a desire to disestablish and disendow the Church. 
Farmers button up their pockets, not as defaulting debtors, 
but as village Hampdens. Yet these symptoms are far 
less formidable than ignorance respecting the real issues of 
the tithe question. If it ever falls to our lot to conduct a 
post-mortem examination of tithes, we certainly expect to 
trace the dissolution to want of knowledge. Lord Selborne’s 
very valuable work supplies the answer to many of the 
fallacies and fictions which are in vogue. But though the 
truth has thus been placed within the reach of everyone, 
there remains no slight danger that a valuable property 
like the tithe rent-charge may be sacrificed to secure tem- 
porary ease. Immediate relief would be dearly purchased 
by the permanent surrender of the present interests of the 
Church and the reversionary interests of the nation for any 
inadequate consideration. 

It may be impossible to remove inveterate misconception, 
to efface the impression of reiterated misstatements; but 
the existing crisis imperatively requires that we should see 
clearly where we stand and whither we are going. We can- 
not play with fire when the country is inflammable as tinder. 
When the storm rises highest there is most need for the 
compass; and the true compass of public men consists 
neither in vague notions of expediency, nor in weak abandon- 
ment of causes because they are hastily assumed to be lost, 
but in steady adherence to principles which are con- 
scientiously believed to be sound. It is sometimes urged 
that, in dealing with questions like the tithe rent-charge, a 
distinction must be drawn between the moral and the legal 
rights of the State, and that abstract rights are controlled 
by a liberal breadth of interpretation, not by constructions 
which are circumscribed within the four corners of a statute. 
On such a question as this common sense is not likely to be 
fettered by technicalities; Parliament is not an assemblage 
of lawyers; it has never paid excessive deference to quibbles. 
The danger is not that Parliament should unduly respect, 
but that it should unduly ignore, the limitations upon its 
powers. 

Our argument is briefly this. Tithes are historically, 
broadly, and technically distinct from taxes, and their essen- 
tial character is unaffected by their existing incidence as a 
tithe rent-charge. The present value of the charge is 
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determined by the compact of 1836. Agricultural distress 
affords no sufficient excuse to reopen that bargain, because 
the charge is relatively a lesser, not a greater, burden on 
agriculture now than then. On other grounds it is proposed 
to appropriate the fund to secular objects. Under certain 
contingencies the property might be thus appropriated. It 
is part of a corporate fund vested in the clergy to promote 
the spiritual interests of the nation, only so long as religion 
is recognised to be a vital element in the national welfare. 
But, subject to this clerical life-interest, the nation claims 
the reversion. Thus the interests of Church and State are 
identical. It is the duty of the State to guard the corpus of 
a property of which the nation enjoys the reversion. 1f this 
principle is recognised, no legislation can be defended which 
lessens the value of the charge or procures temporary ease 
for individuals at the expense of the property of the com- 
munity. The only solution of the problem is that Church 
and State should recognise the identity of their present and 
prospective interests; that the incidence of the charge should 
be diverted from the occupiers to owners; that the State 
should assume the collection of the payment; and that 
redemption should be postponed in hope of a rise in the 
value of the property. 

The questions connected with the tithe rent-charge may 
be conveniently discussed under five heads :— 

1. What is the history of the origin of tithe ? 

2. What is the history of its existing incidence as a rent- 
charge ? 

3. On what grounds is legislative interference demanded 
with the compact of 1836 ? 

4, What is the nature of the property enjoyed by the 
Church in the tithe rent-charge, and what is the nature of 
the rights exercised by the State over that property ? 

5. What appears to be the best method of finally and suc- 
cessfully determining the problem ? 

Before proceeding with these five questions in their order, 
it will be well to ascertain the amount of the tithe rent- 
charge which is vested in the clergy to promote the spiritual 
interests of the nation. The annual value of the tithe rent- 
charge at par is 4,053,985/. 6s. 83d. It is thus distributed: 
Payable to clerical appropriators, 678,8971. 1s. 13d.; payable 
to parochial incumbents, 2,412,708. 9s. 114d.; payable to 
lay impropriators, 766,233/. 0s. 63d.; payable to schools, 
colleges, &c., 196,0561. 15s. 03d. In other words, 76 per 
cent. of the tithe rent-charge is appropriated, and 24 per 
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cent. is impropriated. Of the 76 per cent. of the appropriated 
tithe, 16 per cent. is held by bishops and cathedral bodies, 
and 60 per cent. by parochial incumbents. Of the 24 per 
cent. of impropriated tithe, one-fifth is applied to educa- 
tional and charitable purposes, the remaining four-fifths 
belong to private persons. By the system of averages this 
par value is now reduced by rather more than 12} per cent., 
the septennial average for 1887 giving 87/. 8s. 10d. for every 
1001. of tithe rent-charge. But the loss to the clergy from 
agricultural depression must, like the loss of landlords or of 
tenants, be measured by comparison of present distress with 
previous prosperity. In 1877 the tithe rent-charge was 
121. 7s. 54d. above par; in 1887 it is 12/. 11s. 2d. below par. 
Its total annual value is now, in round numbers, 3,500,000/., 
and its value to parochial incumbents is 2,100,000/. It is 
with this last sum that we are mainly concerned. In 1888 
it will be reduced still lower by a further fall in the averages. 
Impropriated tithes stand on a slightly different footing. 
They resemble, not the corporate property itself, but that 
portion which has been alienated to individuals. On the 
other hand, many of the arguments urged against tithe 
rent-charge in the hands of the clergy apply with equal, if 
not greater, force to impropriations. Lay titheowners are, 
for this reason, specially interested in the question whether 
precedents are to be followed or created afresh. 

We pass on to the first of the questions we have proposed : 
What is the history of the origin of tithes? In one sense 
this question is immaterial. Behind the prescriptive title 
which the Church enjoys in the tithe there is no need to 
travel. It is the oldest form of property in this country; by 
its side all other forms are of mushroom growth. But the 
assertion is often made that the nation conferred the pro- 
perty upon the clergy, that State-endowed churches are an 
anachronism, that what the nation has once given it may at 
any time resume, that tithes are national property in the 
same absolute unconditional sense as the produce of the 
taxes. We hope, on the other hand, to show that tithes 
originated in voluntary consecrations of portions to the ser- 
vice of God, that they were not conferred by the State, that 
so far the Church has not been endowed by the State, that 
tithes can be plainly and broadly distinguished from the 
produce of the taxes, and that, therefore, the rights of the 
State to deal with them are relative and conditional, not 
absolute and unlimited. 

No dispute arises respecting the historical origin of tithes 
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till the point is reached at which the payment passes from 
voluntary tenths into tithes, from free-will offerings into 
payments enforced by civil or ecclesiastical penalties. From 
the fourth century onwards there is abundant evidence that 
throughout Western Christendom tenths of increase were 
given to churches in discharge of a recognised moral obliga- 
tion. Here the duty of payment was preached by Augustine 
and his successors, and enforced with all the arguments of 
those who hold the keys of heaven and hell. Everywhere 
throughout England the example of Ethelbert of Kent was 
followed ; in the different kingdoms mother-churches were 
built, and supported partly by gifts of land, partly by the 
oblations of the faithful. The contributions of converts were 
paid into a common fund, which was administered by the 
bishop within the kingdom and its corresponding diocese. 
The bishop’s house was the centre of missionary efforts from 
which radiated itinerant monks, who sang, preached, and 
prayed under rude crosses in secluded villages. When the 
need arose for more continuous ministrations, monasticism 
was at first almost universal. But side by side with the 
growth of monasteries went the multiplication of rural 
churches and a parochial clergy. All over the country 
nobles and landed proprietors imitated their rulers by erect- 
ing churches upon their private estates, and endowing them 
with gifts of land or by the dedication of some portion of its 
produce. This process spread throughout the sixth and 
seventh centuries. At first the parochial priesthood, consist- 
ing of uncouth ignorant men, recruited from the lowest ranks 
of the tillers of the soil, received but slender provision. - No 
regulations controlled the appropriation of tithes. Anglo- 
Saxon custom left landowners the option to bestow them 
upon monasteries or upon parish churches. Hither form of 
gift discharged the moral obligation. Naturally the monas- 
teries, which served as hospitals, asylums, schools, peni- 
tentiaries, reformatories, and poor-houses, received larger 
endowments than the peasant-bred, illiterate clergy of the 
parish churches. Thus, long before England existed as a 
nation, she existed as an ecclesiastical organisation. Tithes 
were voluntarily dedicated to the religious use of cathedrals, 
monasteries, and parish churches a century before any civil 
or ecclesiastical legislation has been recorded; they were 
given to the regular and secular clergy when there was no 
national Parliament to endow religion, and no State which 
was capable of creating the diocesan and parochial system 
which taught the lesson of national unity. 
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In the eighth century the moral obligation to give tithes 
was first enforced by civil or ecclesiastical sanctions. In 
787 a.p. legatine councils were held in the provinces of Can- 
terbury and York, to which the attendance of the kings and 
ealdormen gave the authority of Witans. Among the de- 
crees of these councils was the following: ‘ Preecepimus ut 
‘ omnes studeant de omnibus que possident decimas dare, 
€ quia speciale Dei Domini est.” Henceforward the payment 
of tithe was repeatedly commanded in the legislation of 
Anglo-Saxon, Danish, and Norman kings. But, for nearly 
one hundred and fifty years before this first recorded legis- 
lation, the practice had extensively prevailed of voluntarily 
dedicating tenths of produce, whether the dedication was 
made to cathedrals, monastic establishments, or parochial 
churches. If no permanent appropriation had been made, 
tithepayers remained free to choose the ecclesiastical person 
to whom they would pay tithes. Edgar, in the latter half 
of the tenth century, endeavoured to limit this freedom of 
choice. But at the Conquest the right of selection was 
revived, and remained practically unlimited down to the 
thirteenth century. 

Those who urge that tithe property is a gift of the State 
contend that the civil penalties by which the State enforced 
the payment amount to a national gift of the property. 
Those who trace the origin of the tithe property to a volun- 
tary consecration argue that the penalties imposed by the 
State protected a property which was none the less real be- 
cause it originated in a free gift. If the first contention is 
correct, we expect to find that payments of tithes are statu- 
tory in origin, commencing with the civil legislation by 
which they are alleged to be created ; that they are certain 
in practice, uniform in amount, identical in source. If the 
second is right, we expect to find that payments of tithes 
are customary in origin, preceding and presupposed by re- 
corded legislation, uncertain in practice, varying in amount, 
irregular in source. As an historical fact the voluntary pay- 
ment of tithes preceded civil and ecclesiastical legislation by 
nearly two centuries; the first civil enactment assumes the 
prior existence of the charge ; in all subsequent legislation 
the reference is not to statute, but to lawful usages and cus- 
toms ; the practice, both in respect of the persons to whom 
the tithe was paid and the produce in respect of which it 
was due, is uncertain; the amount paid is not uniform, but 
varying; the sources from which it is derived are not iden- 
tical, but irregular. If, therefore, the State endowed the 
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Church with tithes, all those signs which would naturally 
accompany such a national act are conspicuously absent, 
while all those signs which would naturally indicate the 
legislative protection of a practice originating in long-con- 
tinued custom are conspicuously present. Our view is that 
tithes were voluntarily dedicated to religious purposes in 
accordance with the common law of Western Christendom ; 
that, in reliance upon the permanence of these free-will offer- 
ings, cathedrals had been erected, monasteries founded, parish 
churches built, and a diocesan and parochial system or- 
ganised; that by these voluntary dedications the original 
donors and their representatives had alienated portions of 
their property ; and that the law interfered to compel pay- 
ment, whether against the original donors who had made 
the dedication, or against their representatives who acquired 
estates which were already subject to the deduction of the 
consecrated portion. Aided by the personal example of 
sovereigns, fostered by the intimate union of Church and 
State, protected by frequent legislation, the common law of 
the Church became the lew terre. The title-deeds to the 
property are enrolled in no statute, but in the common law 
of the realm. No right exists without a remedy; the 
essence of government is the protection of property once 
acquired. When the State recognised a right to tithe, it 
was bound to protect its enjoyment. But it is a novel argu- 
ment that because rights are protected, they are therefore 
given, by the State. If A squats on B’s land, if C owes 
money to D, the law, after the lapse of a certain time, 
secures to the squatter possession and to the debtor immu- 
nity. But will it be contended that the State gave B his 
land or C his money ? 

Another question connected with this aspect of the sub- 
ject is, whether the quadripartite or the tripartite division 
of tithes ever formed part of the ecclesiastical practice of 
this country. Possibly the original common fund was dis- 
tributed in four portions, one of which fell to the bishop, a 
second to the fabric of the church, a third to the parish 
priest, a fourth to the poor. After the bishop had been per- 
manently endowed from other sources, the tripartite division 
may also have prevailed among the three remaining recipi- 
ents. Probably also the monasteries received endowments 
morally charged with the duty of relieving the poor. But it 
will hardly be contended that the portions allotted to the 
parochial clergy were so divided. Under the Anglo-Saxons 
tithes were, as we have seen, frequently dedicated to the use 
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of monasteries. The Conquest gave fresh impulse to the 
practice. The courtly Norman, though his genius for system 
might favour the general developement of a uniform custom 
-of regular dedication, was little disposed to pay tithes to the 
unlettered, peasant-born, Anglo-Saxon priest. All his re- 
fined instincts prompted him to enrich the monasteries and 
impoverish the parochial clergy. Nor could the latter en- 
force their claim. Legislation favoured the growth, it had 
not changed the nature, of the custom. The only legal 
obligation was the consecration of a tenth to religious pur- 
poses ; if the parish priest attempted to make good his claim 
to a share, the landlord could discharge his liability by 
appropriating the payment to a monastery. Instances are 
recorded in which the landowner’s right thus to select the 
recipient of his tithe was purchased on behalf of the parish 
priest. Not only the tithes, but also the patronage of parish 
churches, were transferred to spiritual persons like abbots, 
priors, and prebends, or to bodies corporate like monasteries 
and convents. Bodies corporate appointed vicars, often 
members of their own establishment, on small annual 
stipends ; spiritual persons collated themselves to the bene- 
fice, obtained licenses as perpetual incumbents, and served 
the cure themselves. Both these abuses of appropriation 
were eventually checked by synodical legislation, in spite of 
a lay opposition which lingered on for two centuries. From 
the thirteenth century onwards all unappropriated tithes 
were to be paid to the person holding the cure of the parish 
out of which they issued, and a minimum stipend was fixed 
for the vicars. 

The gradual and. arbitrary endowment of parishes by 
means of tithe is shown partly by the difference between 
rectorial and vicarial tithe, partly by the varying size of 
parishes which generally coincide with the manorial estate, 
partly by the fact that lands in one parish are often charged 
with the support of the church of another parish. From 
1215 onwards the first claim of the parochial clergy to the 
tithes of newly cultivated lands within the parish was gene- 
rally, though not universally, recognised. Henceforward 
the parish priest was protected, because custom directed the 
payment, and canon law limited the right of selection. But 
the remedy differed. If the title was disputed, the tithe- 
owner applied to the common-law courts, where his title was 
upheld as part of the lex terre, unless a grant could be pro- 
duced by a rival claimant; if payment was refused, but no 
title was in dispute, he sought his remedy in the ecclesi- 
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astical courts, which enforced payment pro salute anime 
of the defaulter. At the moment when the parish priest 
was thus for the first time secured in the possession of the 
tithes no evidence can be produced of the tripartite, still 
less of the quadripartite, division. He received his tithe for 
the three objects stated in 4 Henry IV. c. i2—to inform the 
people, to keep hospitality, to perform divine service. If the 
shadowy evidence of earlier periods establishes the claim of 
the poor to a share in any tithes, it applies, not to the pro- 
perty in the hands of the parochial clergy, but to the tithes 
appropriated to monastic establishments ; and these not only 
never formed part of the endowments of the Established 
Church, but at the dissolution of the monasteries were vested 
in the Crown and granted out in lay fee free of any such 
charge. Some portions of these tithes were restored to the 
Church by Henry VIII., and others are represented in the 
fund administered by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. But 
by far the largest portion is still held by lay impropriators. 

The bearing of these historical facts upon parochial tithes 
is obvious. Part of the property consists of free-will offer- 
ings consecrated by landowners to the parish churches built 
upon their estates, or, when customary payments were legally 
enforced, of pay ments voluntarily appropriated to the same 
object. Part consists of the more modern growth of tithe 
out of the common-law liability, and the recognised claim 
upon the produce of the parish church which served the 
lands whence the tithes issued. Part consists of those 
parochial tithes which were purchased, while the landlord 
still retained his right to select the recipient, on behalf of 
the parish church; or of those tithes which were restored 
by lay impropriators who, like Spelman himself, doubted 
the legality of holding them ; or, finally, of the tithes which 
have been from time to time, and especially at the close o 
last century, acquired by purchase and freely bestowed upon 
particular parishes. 

Up to 1836 tithes consisted of ‘the tenth part of the 
‘ yearly increase from the profits of the land, the stock upon 
‘ land, and the personal industry of the inhabitants.’ They 
were classed under three heads :— 

1. Preedial—i.e. the produce of the actual cultivation of 
the soil, as corn, grass, fruit, hops, &c. 

Mixed—i.c. the produce of farm stock, as sheep, cattle, 

a milk, pigs, poultry, bees, &e. 

3. P. 

At first, and indeed down to the as ‘Act of 
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1856, the practice varied in each parish, and was deter- 
mined by usage and custom. But payment of tithes in 
kind in the nineteenth century was rather exceptional than 
universal. Allotments in lieu of tithe, corn rents, moduses, 
customary compositions had to a large extent superseded 
the older system. But many of the compositions agreed 
upon between titheowners and tithepayers were only valid 
between the parties to the original agreement. Some 
uniform and permanent system of money payment was im- 
peratively required. Thus we reach the second of our five 
questions, What is the history of the incidence of the exist- 
ing tithe rent-charge ? 

During the twenty years which followed the peace of 
1815 agriculture suffered severely. The evidence laid before 
Sir James Graham’s Committee on Agriculture in 1833 
shows that rents were then undergoing a reduction of from 
20 to 30 per cent. on the old war rentals. Then, as now, 
landlords and farmers looked anxiously in every direction 
for relief, and a formidable agitation arose against the 
existing system of tithing the produce of land. Tithe- 
owners contributed nothing to cultivation, but claimed in- 
creased payments on the crops which were raised by the 
application of fresh capital to the land. No man would 
embark in an extensive scheme of improvement when tithe- 
owners, paying nothing and risking nothing, shared in the 
profit. Thus tithes of produce discouraged and retarded 
agricultural progress when the rapid growth of population 
rendered it necessary to develope to the full all the resources 
of the soil. Before 1836 several schemes had been discussed 
to remove the deadlock. The consideration of these different 
proposals prepared the way for the Bill of 1836, and, by a 
process of exhaustion, secured its ready adoption. On all 
sides it was accepted as conferring undoubted benefits on 
titheowners, tithepayers, owners of land, and the community 
at large. 

In 1833 Lord Althorp laid down the principle, as an 
axiom of tithe legislation, that, if the legislature appro- 
priated tithe in its present shape of the tenth of the gross 
produce, they were bound to give a fair equivalent to those 
from whom the property was taken. He proposed as the 
basis of commutation the actual amount of tithes which had 
been paid in each parish during the past seven years. But 
the proposal was rejected because it placed a premium on 
the rigorous exaction of legal rights. 

In 1834 Lord Althorp proposed to strike an average of 
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the tithe in kind, estimate the value in money, throw the pay- 
ment upon owners instead of occupiers, and give it a fixed 
proportion to the rent of the land out of which it issued. 
He also proposed to permit the landlord to redeem at 
twenty-five years’ purchase, and, where no redemption took 
place, to convert the money payment into a rent-charge 
permanently settled upon the land. But this scheme was 
rejected because rent and tithe are not common measures 
of value, since one depends on the expenses of cultivation, 
the other on the amount of produce. 

In 1835 Sir Robert Peel announced his intention of intro- 
ducing a Tithe Bill. The principle which he adopted was 
that of encouraging voluntary commutation. With this 
object he proposed to commute the tithe for a fixed payment 
in the shape of a corn rent varying with the price of corn. 
‘In cases of lands let upon lease,’ he proposed to ‘ permit 
‘the tithe rent to be paid by the lessee, allowing him to 
* deduct the amount so paid from the head landlord. He 
did not intend then to burden the question of commutation 
with that of redemption, but he contemplated that ‘ here- 
‘after they could determine the manner in which the 
‘redemption could be effected.’ Before Peel could intro- 
duce his Bill his government resigned on the Irish Church 
Appropriation question. 

In February 1836 Lord John Russell introduced his Bill. 
In his speech he used an expression which has been 
often quoted for applause or condemnation. ‘ Tithes,’ he 
said, ‘are the property of the nation.’ The phrase is 
ambiguous. But the point which Lord John intended to 
emphasise is one which we fully accept. Tithes are not, 
and never have been, the exclusive property of the clergy ; 
they belong to that mixed body of clergy and laity which 
constitutes the visible Church of Christ, and they are vested 
in the clergy, not for the temporal interests of their class, 
but for the spiritual interests of the nation. It is on this 
ground that the legislature is entitled to interfere more 
largely with the so-called Church property than with private 
property ; but if the principle is fully recognised, the inter- 
ference is restrained by well-defined conditions. 

The Bill of 1836 was so far tentative that Lord J. Russell 
relied on the loyal co-operation of both sides of the House 
to make it a workable scheme. Party considerations were 
for the time obliterated. The object of the Bill was to 
commute tithe of produce in kind for a variable money 
payment charged on the land, to maintain the existing | 
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relations between values of titheable produce and prices of 
living, to preserve the purchasing value of the money pay- 
ment, to make the commuted sum fluctuate with the price 
of money. It never proposed to fix the tithe once and for 
all at the real or supposed value which it then possessed. 
The distinction is of vital importance, and should be care- 
fully noticed. To effect this object Lord John borrowed the 
machinery and other portions of the Bill which Peel had 
sketched. The only essential question on which he differed 
from the Conservative leader was whether the tithe should 
be voluntarily or compulsorily commuted. When once this 
question was decided in favour of compulsion, both sides 
loyally co-operated in rendering the Bill as effective as 
possible. 

The first step was to determine the value of the tithes, 
the second to adjust the purchasing power of the money 
payment at which they were commuted. 

Within a limited time the titheowners and tithepayers of 
any parish might agree upon the total sum to be paid in 
lieu of tithes. This agreement was first to receive the 
assent of the patron; secondly, to be communicated to the 
bishop; and, thirdly, to be approved and ratified by the 
commissioners, one of whom was a nominee of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. If the titheowners and tithepayers 
failed to agree, the commissioners or their assistants held 
a local inquiry upon the spot, estimated the value of the 
tithe, taking as their basis the actual receipts of the tithe- 
owner during the seven preceding years; framed the draft 
of an award; deposited it for inspection by the parties in- 
terested; and, finally, confirmed their award, which from 
that time was binding upon titheowners and tithepayers. 
The clergy were adequately represented upon the commis- 
sion, and justice was substantially done to both sides. If 
any inequality is now felt in some of the terms of the bar- 
gain, it must be remembered that the valuation and its 
assessment satisfied the original parties to the contract. 

The mode in which the purchasing power of money was 
intended to be preserved was as follows. The average of 
the gross annual value of the actual receipts of the tithe- 
owner was ascertained in money for the seven preceding 
years. From this sum were first deducted all just expenses 
for collecting, preparing, and marketing the produce. The 
net value might be increased or diminished by one-fifth at 
the discretion of the commissioners, if they thought excessive 
forbearance or excessive rigour had been used in exacting 
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tithes. This net sum was taken as the permanent com- 
mutation for the great and small tithes of the parish. It 
was then divided into three equal parts, and represented as 
many bushels of wheat, barley, and oats as could be pur- 
chased at the average price per bushel of each for the 
previous seyen years. Thus of 100/. tithe, 53/. 6s. 8d. was 
to be expended in wheat, 33/. 6s. 8d. in barley, 331. 6s. 8d. 
in oats. In 1836 these three equal sums purchased the 
following amounts: 94°95 bushels of wheat, at 7s. 0d. per 
bushel; 168-421 bushels of barley, at 3s. 115d. per bushel; 
242-42 bushels of oats, at 2s. 9d. Every subsequent year 
the same quantities were to be purchaseable at the average 
prices for the preceding seven years, and the value of the 
purchase represented the commuted sum. Thus in 1887 
we have the present value of 100/. tithe rent-charge :— 


£ s @ 

94°95 bushels of wheat, at 4s. 11d. per bushel = 25 6 10 
168421 " barley, ,, 5s. 10d. * =32 5 7 
242°42 ‘ oats, ,, 28. 74d. om =38116 43 


£87 8 10 


Other points in the Act of 1836 deserve notice. In 1833 
Lord Althorp, and in 1835 Sir Robert Peel, adopted the 
principle that the tithe commutation was a necessary pre- 
liminary, but a preliminary only, to a final measure of 
redemption. This was also the view of Earl Russell, who 
stated in 1836 that he contemplated a measure of redemp- 
tion so soon as the tithe rent-charge had been established. 
Thus, fifty years ago, both Whigs and Tories regarded re- 
demption as the goal towards which commutation was but a 
stage. On another change, which is still in Ariosto’s moon, 
they were equally unanimous. Lord Althorp in 1833, Sir 
Robert Peel in 1835, Earl Russell in 1836, agreed that the 
payment of the tithe should be transferred from occupiers to 
owners of land. The principle thus unanimously adopted 
was, in fact, incorporated in the Tithe Commutation Act. 
By section. 80 every tenant is entitled to deduct the rent- 
charge from the rent payable to his landlord; he may treat 
tithe rent-charge as he treats land and property tax. But 
the section is permissive only. Owners and occupiers of 
land have found it more to their mutual convenience that 
the tenant should pay the tithe rent-charge directly to the 
titheowner, and his other rent to the landowner has been 
computed accordingly. Thus the disastrous system of dual 
landownership has been created, the spirit of the Act evaded, 
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and the greatest of the promised advantages withheld from 
the titheowner. 

The tithe rent-charge which represented the value of the 
tithe averaged, according to the evidence of the commis- 
sioners, 60 per cent. of the gross tenth, or 6 per cent. of 
the gross annual produce, of titheable lands. The grounds 
upon which 40 per cent. was thus deducted from the strictly 
legal claims of the titheowner may be summed up under the 
five following heads: Firstly, ‘the tenant,’ as a member of 
the Government explained, ‘ would no longer be liable to be 
‘ applied to for the payment of the charge, and the clergy- 
‘man would have the great advantage of the security 
‘ afforded him by the liability of the landlord.’ Secondly, 
the clergyman would receive his money without the cost of 
collection. Thirdly, it would have been unfair to demand 
the whole 100 per cent., because, if the titheowners were 
legally entitled to it, it was never, as a matter of fact, 
collected in full. Fourthly, tithes of produce were rather 
a contingent than a positive property. Titheowners could 
not dictate the mode of cultivating the land; hence, tithe- 
payers could plant trees on which no tithe was payable, or 
cease to apply capital to their farming, or lay the land down 
to grass, and so convert rectorial into vicarial tithes. Fifthly, 
within the period from 1800 to 1836 nearly four million acres 
had been enclosed and reduced to cultivation; such land 
was, in the infancy of farming science, most fertile during 
the first years of tillage, owing to the quantity of vegetable 
matter which had accumulated, and afterwards it seemed 
probable that the fertility of the soil would decrease. 

The Act admittedly conferred a great boon on each of the 
three classes directly interested. It enabled tenants to 
apply increased capital, skill, and labour, without fear that 
titheowners would intercept a share of the profits. To the 
landlords it remitted 40 per cent. of the value of the tithes; 
it also gave them all that portion of the increased value of 
the produce which, prior to 1836, would have fallen to the 
Church, and which Sir James Caird in 1877 estimated at 
two million pounds a year. It gave the clergy in theory a 
fixed and certain though reduced income, increased security, 
and relief from their strained relations with tenant-farmers. 
But in practice the latter class alone has failed to reap in 
full the promised advantages. The income of the clergy is 
uncertain and precarious; they have received no additional 
security ; they are not relieved from their unpopular rela- 
tions with the occupiers of land. On the other hand, we 
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are confident that for the last fifteen years they would have 
been practically far worse off under the old than under the 
new system. It would be impossible to revive in these days 
the practice of taking tithe in kind. 

The Act of 1836 was regarded as a permanent settlement 
of the value of the tithe rent-charge. For half a century 
in every valuation, in every sale or purchase of land, in 
every contract to let or hire land, this part of the compact 
has been confirmed; it has governed every transaction by 
which the ownership or the tenure of land has been affected ; 
round it have grown up the reasonable expectations of fifty 
years. It has been recognised and sanctioned by hundreds 
of legal decisions, ratified by numerous parliamentary 
measures, strengthened by innumerable acts of undisputed 
ownership. A bargain of fifty years’ standing, thus made, 
recognised, ratified, strengthened, and sanctioned, is not 
lightly to be set aside. 

What, then, are the grounds on which legislative inter- 
ference is demanded? At this stage of our inquiry we 
propose to consider only the agricultural aspect of this 
question. 

Complaints are made against the rent-charge not only 
by owners of land, but by tenant-farmers and labourers. 
Neither labourers nor tenant-farmers ought to be affected 
by the tithe rent-charge. It is a charge upon the land, not 
upon its produce, and therefore concerns them no more 
than a mortgage which a landlord lays upon his estate. If 
the incidence of the charge touches their pocket, it is 
because the compact is broken. They cannot obtain a hear- 
ing as interested parties by urging that tithes raise rents 
or lower wages. Such contentions will not hold water for 
amoment. If they were true, the rents of tithe-free farms 
and the wages paid by their occupiers would be higher than 
the rents and wages given by occupiers of titheable land. 
Northamptonshire, for instance, a county in which most of 
the land is tithe-free, would be the Paradise and not the 
Inferno of farmers and labourers. If tithes were abolished, 
and rents were concurrently fixed by law, no doubt farms 
would be cheaper, and labourers might receive higher wages. 
But the abolition of tithes alone would produce no such 
result. What farmers now pay in rent and tithe they would 
then pay in increased rent. 

But the permissive character of section 80 of the Act of 
1836 undoubtedly enables the occupier to assume the part 
of tithepayer. He volunteers to be the conduit-pipe, the 
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agent, of the landlord. From this position, thus gratuitously 
assumed, he complains of the septennial average; and, so 
long as the tithe is paid by him, his complaint is well 
founded. If the system of averages is not unjust, it wears 
the specious garb of injustice. Farmers, accepting holdings 
in these depressed times, pay tithes which are partly calcu- 
lated on more prosperous seasons. They pay to titheowners 
that share of prosperity which the average postponed; but 
they pay it in adversity upon a scale of profits which they 
are not themselves enjoying. The true answer to the com- 
plaint is found by reference to the compact of 1836. It was 
intended that, if temporary occupiers paid the charge, they 
should deduct the payment for the rent just as they de- 
duct property tax. To permanent landlords it is indifferent 
whether tithe rent-charges are based on septennial, triennial, 
or annual averages. The aggregate amount remains the 
same. This fact may be clearly proved by taking the average 
annual value for fifty years, and the average triennial and 
septennial values during the same period. They amount 
respectively to 102°25, 102-20, 102°56. But, if the payment 
continues to be made by occupiers whose tenure is short, the 
average on which the charge is based should be annual or 
proportionately short. The obvious remedy, however, is to 
carry out the spirit of the compact of 1836, and then the 
grievance wholly disappears. The longer the average, the 
more steady will be the payment. 

Again, tenant-farmers complain that in taking the average 
tail corn is not considered. In other words, septennial 
averages are based only upon the superior corn which is 
brought into the market, and not upon grain consumed on 
the farm. But inferior grain is only not considered because 
farmers find their best profit in feeding stock with unsale- 
able grain. If the compact of 1836 is to be reopened on 
this ground, it is plain that a reduction in the price of corn 
would only increase the number of bushels which are 
purchaseable every year, and thus would rather increase 
than diminish the rent-charge. 

Closely connected with this part of the subject is the 
statement that the prices upon which the average is based 
are not those paid to the farmer, but those prices increased 
by freightage and railway dues. It is, however, impossible 
to suppose that the Act, in requiring the comptroller of corn 
returns to publish the average prices of corn, meant that he 
was to publish the prices paid to the farmers at their doors. 
But if any weight was due to this plea, or to the technical 
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arguments against the mode of taking the estimate, or to the 
complaint that the towns from which the weekly returns 
of the prices are made are too few in number, it has been 
minimised by the Corn Returns Act of 1882 (45 & 46 
Victoria, ¢. 37). 

Again, it is frequently contended that, while the Act of 
1836 allowed the tithepayer 25 per cent. to pay his rates, he 
pays only 125 percent. In other words, the sum allowed 
by the Act is double the sum required for the purpose. The 
contention is based upon an entire misconception of the Act. 
Before 1836 tithes were paid either in kind or in an agreed 
money value. If the latter, the money payment was either 
a gross equivalent for the produce in kind when titheowners 
paid the rates, or a net equivalent for the produce when the 
rates were paid by farmers. In this last case, and in this 
last case only, section 37 of the Act of 1836 allows the com- 
missioners to add a sum equivalent to the rates which tithe- 
owners were by the Act required to pay. 

Many other complaints are alleged against the tithe rent- 
charge; but they all resolve themselves into the varied ex- 
pression of one comprehensive grievance. The main conten- 
tion, both of farmers and landlords, is that the charge has 
become a disproportionate burden on the land, which cripples 
and paralyses British agriculture in competition with foreign 
producers. They therefore demand the revaluation and 
reapportionment of tithes. As was previously pointed out, 
the Act of 1836 nowhere professes to preserve fixed relations 
between rent-charges and the value of land, but only to main- 
tain fixed relations between rent-charges and the purchasing 
power of money. On the other side, if in 1887 the relative 
values of tithe rent-charges and rents are wholly dispropor- 
tionate to their relative values in 1836, some cause for com- 
plaint would indisputably exist. But the contract of 1836 
was intended to last for all time, for better or worse ; and if 
one of the contracting parties suffers, it does not necessarily 
follow that the bargain must be reopened. But no such dis- 
proportion has been proved to exist. What are the facts ? 
In other words, what are the comparative values of tithe 
rent-charges, rents, and farm produce in 1836 and in 1887? 
If we could answer this question even approximately, we 
should be able to gauge the strength of the contention that 
the tithe rent-charge is disproportionate and ought to be 
readjusted. 

No accurate comparison can be instituted between values 
of farm produce in 1836 and 1887. Increased produce 
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arises out of the application of increased capital. Farm 
buildings would not have been erected, nor drainage works 
completed, nor valuable flocks and herds formed, nor land 
brought to a high pitch of cultivation by the use of artificial 
manures, if tithes in kind had not been commuted into a 
rent-charge. So, again, artificial food used in feeding cattle 
ought to be considered before tithes of increase can be accu- 
rately determined. These and similar considerations show 
that it is practically impossible for titheowners and tithe- 
payers of 1887 to resume their relative positions in 1836. 
But, subject to these general cautions, some figures may be 
given which approximately answer the questions proposed. 
If we can compare tithe rent-charges, rentals, and farm 
produce in 1836 and 1887, it will be seen whether or not the 
tithe rent-charge has become a greater relative burden now 
than it was half a century ago. 

The tithe rent-charge, measuring the net tithe of 1829-35, 
amounted to 4,053,663/. This figure represents, as was 
stated by the commissioners, 60 per cent. of the gross tenth 
of titheable land. The gross tenth therefore amounts to 
6,756,1051., and the gross annual value of the produce of 
cultivated land of England and Wales amounts to 67,561,050/. 
One third, or, as some authorities have stated, one half, of 
the cultivable land of England and Wales is tithe-free. 
Taking the former estimate, the gross annual value of the 
produce of England and Wales in 1829-35 will be, in round 
figures, 101 millions. 

It is more difficult to ascertain the rental of 1829-35. Sir 
James Caird estimated the rental of 1836 at 33. millions. 
Sir James here adopted the figures of the ‘ Encyclopedia 
‘ Britannica’ (letter to ‘Times,’ July 22, 1879), and we venture 
to think that the estimate is probably excessive. It makes 
the gross produce of land average only three rents. If we 
allow four rents as the basis of our calculation, we should 
arrive, in round numbers, at 25 millions as the rental of 
1829-35. Another circumstance makes it probable that 
33 millions is too high an estimate for the rental of 1829-35. 
The amount of property assessed under Schedule B for 
income-tax purposes in England and Wales for 1814-15 was 
34,028,655/. But this calculation is based on war rentals. 
There was no income tax from 1816 to 1842; but the evi- 
dence given before Sir James Graham’s Commission of 
Agriculture in 1833 conclusively proves that between 1814 
and 1835 rents had undergone, or were undergoing, a reduc- 
tion of from 20 to 30 per cent. Twenty-five millions would 
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give a 25 per cent. reduction; Sir James Caird’s estimate 
only allows for a reduction of 3 per cent. For these reasons 
we believe that 28 millions more truly represents the rental 
of 1829-35 than the figures adopted by Sir James Caird from 
the ‘Encyclopedia.’ But, although 33 millions is probably 
an excessive estimate for the rental of 1836, we will avoid 
all charge of over-statement by accepting it as approximately 
accurate. We have, then, the following results in 1836 on 
the higher scale of calculation :*— 


£ 
Gross produce of cultivated land in England and Wales 101,000,000 
tental of » + 939,000,000 
Gross produce of titheable land in England and Wales . 67,000,000 
Rental of ue ‘s “ » « 22,060,000 
Tithe rent-charge on _,, a * es oil 4,053,666 


In 1887 tithe rent-charge has fallen more than 12} per 
cent. below its par value in 1836, and its annual value is 
now, in round numbers, 34} millions instead of 4 millions. 
It will be remembered that landlords in 1836 received a 
40 per cent. reduction upon the gross annual value of the 
tithes; they have also obtained the whole of that portion 
of the yearly increment, a tenth of which, before 1856, would 
have fallen to the Church. We have also seen that the 
estimate of the rental in 1836 is probably excessive, and 
that 28 millions would approximate more closely to the true 
figures than 33 millions. But, waiving all these considera- 
tions, assuming 35 millions to be the amount of rental in 
1836, assuming it to be reasonable that landlords should 
have received the bonus of 40 per cent., as well as the whole 
increment arising from agricultural produce, no just com- 
plaint can now be alleged against the tithe rent-charge unless 
the relative proportions which rental bore to tithe in 1836 
are no longer preserved in 1887. In other words, unless 
landlords can show that the rentals have fallen 12} per 
cent. below 33 millions, that is to say, are at the present 
moment less than 29 millions, or have diminished since 
1877 by nearly 25 millions, the old proportions are still main- 
tained, and tithe menbenange 3 is not a gpiter relative burden 


* On the bine estimate the follo wing sieiailie are obtained — 


Gross produce of cultivated land, &c. . . 101,000,000. 


Rental of e . - 28,000,000 
Gross produce of titheable land ; - 67,000,000 
Rental of a ‘ ‘i - 18,666,000 
Tithe rent-charge on __,, . ‘ = 4,053,000 
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on agriculture in 1887 than in 1836. Where the shoe 
pinches is obvious. A number of landlords bought estates 
at inflated prices; but they did not buy—because their pre- 
decessors in title could not sell—the tithe rent-charge. 
Whatever they bought they bought subject to the compact 
of 1836; and they have undoubtedly purchased a most 
unprofitable bargain. These newcomers have not received 
the benefit of the 40 per cent. bonus or the yearly increment. 
They cannot now realise their security; and it not only pays 
no interest, but eats into their remaining capital. They 
suffer hardships compared with which the reductions forced by 
legislation upon Irish landlords amount to little more than 
discomfort. But sympathy must not blind us to the fact that 
the factors in this question are the relations which the tithe 
rent-charge bears to rentals of 1829-35, not those which it 
bears to rentals of 1870-80. 

Sir James Caird calculated that rentals had risen in 1877 
to 51 millions from 33 millions in 1836, or, as we should 
have preferred to estimate the rise, from 28 millions to 51 
millions.* But, in order to anticipate any cavil on the score 





* We have shown ground for thinking that 28 millions is a truer 
estimate than 33 millions for the rental of 1836. Our figures are 
mainly based on Schedule B of the income tax. Between 1836 and 
1880 rents rose steadily, and reached their culminating point of 
51,625,560/. in the latter year. Schedule B approximately shows the 
fluctuations in land rents. When the income tax was laid on in 1842, 
the total value of property assessed under Schedule B in England and 
Wales was 42 millions. In 1844 it had fallen to 40,442,128/. For 
the next six years the rise was gradual. In 1850 it had reached the 
sum of 42,516,450/. From 1851 to 1860 a slight decline is manifest, 
and rentals varied between 41 and 42 millions. But from 1862 to 
1880 (with the exception of a marked fall in 1869-70) the rise was 
continuous. The following table shows the rise and fall during the 
past fifteen years in Schedule B :— 


£ £ 

1871 . . 48,893,166 | 1879 . . 51,527,938 
1872 . . 48,914,230 | 1880 . . 51,625,560 
1873... 48,947,879 | 1881 . 51,493,216 
1874. =... 49,948,282 1882 . 51,169,023 
1875 . . 49,965,735 | 1888 . . 48,268,992 
1876 . . 50,009,851 | 1884 . . 48,025,698 
1877 . ~~. +51,610,072 1885 . . 47,787,618 


1878 . - > 51,566,035 


These figures may be objected to as official returns. But they are 
based upon the rack-rents, are wholly independent of the poor’s rate 
assessment, and were obtained for the specific purpose of the schedule. 
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of over-statement, the difference between 33 millions and 
51 millions will be taken as the measure of the rise in 
rentals between 1836 and 1877. 

But this figure of 51 millions in 1877 by no means repre- 
sents the rental of 1887. Before the recent Agricultural 
Commission the landlords’ loss was estimated at 20 millions 
a year ; in other words, at nearly 40 per cent. below the rental 
of 1880. If this reduction is made from Sir James Caird’s 
figures, the rental of 1887 is 31 millions. At the recent 
Church Congress Mr. Jasper More, M.P., estimated the 
rental of 1887 at 38 millions. But, whichever valuation be 
adopted, it is obvious that there is stilla considerable margin 
in favour of the titheowner; and therefore that, looking at 
the question from the point of view most favourable to the 
landlord, no case has been established, on the ground of 
pecuniary loss, for interference with the compact of 1836. 
Compare the two sets of figures in 1836 and 1887, and this 
fact is established beyond all controversy :— 


1836, 1887 
£ £ 
(1) Tithe rent-charge . ° . - 4,053,663 3,544,851 


(2) Rental 
(a) Sir J. Caird . ; ° - 39,000,000 31,000,000 
(b) Mr. More, M.P. . 7 . Not estimated 38,000,000 
(c) Our calculation . 7 - 28,000,000 31,000,000 


All charges upon land are borne by the gross annual value 
of its produce. It is equally impossible to say that tithe 
rent-charge is disproportionate to gross annual produce. 
Titheable land in England and Wales amounts to two-thirds 
of the cultivated area. The total area of land and water in 
England and Wales is 37,319,221 acres. In 1887 the culti- 
vated area, not including nurseries and woods, amounted to 
27,755,207 acres. The gross value of farm produce upon 
this acreage can scarcely be placed at a lower figure than 
90,000,0001. 

To this must be added the value of stock. And here it 
must be admitted that statistics wholly fail us. Only the 
annual produce is titheable, and only the gross value of the 
stock is obtainable. Again, a large proportion of the stock 





Land taken for railways, roads, or buildings falls out of Schedule B; 
consequently, as the quantity of land tends to diminish, the rise in 
value must in the main represent the rise in rental. It does not do so 
absolutely, because certain fixed items are included which are far more 
than covered by the allowance of 610,072/., which reduces the rental 
of 1877 to the figure of 51 millions which we have selected. 
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kept by farmers is not bred by farmers upon the land, but is 
bought from dealers. Again, it is not the value of the 
increase at the market, but at birth, which must be esti- 
mated. Lastly, the extensive employment of artificial food 
renders it impossible to claim more than a proportion of the 
increase as stock reared upon the land. We therefore 
content ourselves with giving the number of cattle, sheep, 
and pigs in England and Wales in 1887, and adopting an 
estimate of the value of titheable produce which cannot be 
reasonably objected to as an exaggeration :— 


1. Cattle . : > - 5,320,952 
2. Sheep . . . - 19,192,867 


3. Pigs . . «© « 2,168,677 


To the titheable value of this amount of stock must be 
added (1) the gross value of the wool, which in 1885 
amounted to 3,300,6671., and (2) the poultry and dairy 
produce. If it is remembered that the value of the whole 
titheable produce ought to be calculated, not upon the fall- 
ing prices of a single year, but upon the prices of the years 
1881-7, we shall be within the.mark if we estimate the gross 
annual value of titheable produce at 115 millions. 

We thus get the following result for 1836 and 1887.* 
Tithe rent-charge was, in 1836, as 4 millions to 33 millions 
(or 28 millions); in 1887, it is as 34 millions to 31 millions 
(or 38 millions). None of these estimates show a loss to 
landlords upon the bargain of 1836, but, on the contrary, a 
gain. And this gain is enormous, if it is remembered that 
in 1877 and the five succeeding years the tithe rent-charge 
was as 4} millions to 51 millions. 

These figures speak for themselves without further com- 
ment or explanation. We have throughout endeavoured so 


* 1836. 1887. 
1. Gross value of gross produce of £ £ 
cultivated area. ° ; - 101,341,575 115,000,000 
Gross produce of titheable 
land : , , . 67,561,050 76,666,000 
2. Gross rental of cultivated area— 
(1) Sir James Caird . - 538,000,000 31,000,000 
(2) Mr. Jasper More, M.P. . notestimated 38,000,000 
(3) Our calculation . - 28,000,000 31,000,000 


3. Gross rental of titheable land— 
(1) Sir James Caird . - 22,000,000 20,666,000 
(2) Our calculation . - 18,666,000 20,666,000 
4, Tithe rent-charge . . : 4,053,663 3,544,851 
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to state the case as to preclude the charge of over-statement 
in the titheowner’s favour. But in justice to the parochial 
clergy the net amount which they receive must be con- 
sidered. The gross amount of tithe rent-charge payable to 
them is, at par value, 2,412,500/. It is in 1887 reduced to 
2,098,875/., and it will undergo further reductions in 1888. 
From this sum must be deducted at least 25 per cent. for 
rates and taxes, arrears, abatements, and costs of collection. 
In other words, the gross sum of 2,100,000/. must be re- 
duced, by the deduction of 525,000/., to 1,575,0001. And 
this net sum is subject to a further reduction of not less 
than 20 per cent., which is yearly paid away by incumbents 
in stipends for curates in order to promote the efficiency of 
their work. This last expenditure is not indeed necessary 
in the strictest sense of the word. But as the tithe rent- 
charge is paid to the clergy to promote the spiritual inte-: 
rests of the nation, it may fairly be considered. The net 
result gives to the parochial clergy very little more than 1} 
million. 

From another point of view, the parochial clergy, rather 
than the landowners, have lost by the compact of 1836. The 
Act was designed, as we have said, to counterbalance the 
rise in expenses of living by the rise in the value of the 
charge. But the rent-charge has not met the increased cost 
of living, or fluctuated so as to countervail the decreased 
purchasing power of money. Since 1836 the cost of living, 
including the wages of servants and expenses of education, 
has increased by at least 25 per cent. Moreover the growth 
of population has compelled incumbents to employ curates 
whose stipends have increased by nearly a half. Meanwhile 
the tithe rent-charge, instead of rising, has fallen 12} per 
cent. since 1836. Had the fall in the corn averages conse- 
quent upon foreign competition been contemplated in 1836, 
the value of the charge would have been represented in a far 
wider range of farm produce. But as it is, the improved 
value of tithe rent-charge, which was the natural source of 
increase in the titheowner’s income, has been diverted into 
the pockets of the landowners. 

To sum up the results of our review of the operation of the 
Act of 1836. Tithe rent-charge is less of a relative burden 
upon farming in 1887 than it was fifty years ago; and the 
compact has done injustice, not to the tithepayer, but to 
the titheowner. If, then, we are asked only on agricultural 
grounds to readjust the tithe rent-charge, the answer is that 
the grievance cannot be established. 
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We pass on to the fourth question which we asked at the 
outset. What is the nature of Church property, and what 
are the rights of the State to interfere with it? And here 
we must incidentally touch upon some of the more general 
arguments which are alleged in favour of legislative inter- 
ference. 

All property, whether real or personal, is politically liable 
to State control, and all landed property is technically held 
of the Crown. But, subject to this supreme authority, wide 
differences exist between the various forms of property, 
which may be broadly classified under the three heads of 
private, corporate, and public property. The question which 
goes to the root of the matter is, whether the corporate pro- 
perty of the Church can be distinguished broadly and prac- 
tically from the public property of the State, and, if so, on 
what grounds. The same degree of sanctity cannot be 
claimed for Church property which is recognised in the 
private property of individuals. Incumbents “cannot trans- 
mit their freehold to their heirs; they cannot through the 
power of testamentary disposition create between themselves 
and their successors that privity of interest which amounts 
to perpetual ownership. Butif it is not sacred to persons, 
it is sacred to trusts. The Church with which we are con- 
cerned includes both the clergy and the laity. From this 
fact flow two results. It is to this body, and not to any class 
or order within it, that the so-called Church property be- 
longs ; and the Church as a property-holding community 
has no corporate existence. No collective body called 
the Church holds an acre of land or receives a penny of 
tithe. There isno common endowment, no common fund 
vested in the Church in its collective capacity, whether that 
word is used to represent the whole body of the clergy and 
laity or the clergy alone. The so-called Church property 
consists of an aggregate of separate funds, a collection of 
independent properties which are classified by the common 
use to which they are dedicated as Church property. 

But, historically, technically, and broadly, this property is 
distinct from the public property of the State. The latter 
form of property consists of the produce of the taxes im- 
posed by the State for its own purposes upon the property of 
its citizens, annually voted and contained in the Budget, 
dedicated to no particular purposes, impressed with no spe- 
cific statutory trusts, administered unconditionally through 
its servants, whose office is created by the State, who are 
appointed or dismissed by the State, whose salaries are 
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paid by the State out of the same public property, and 
whose employment is regulated by the State which is 
their employer. Corporate property, like Church property, 
on the other hand, is impressed with specific statutory trusts 
of a public kind, determined at the time of the creation of 
the trust; it is not created by the State, but by private 
individuals; it is not annually voted, but is independent 
alike of the meeting or suspension of Parliament; it is 
neither contained in the budget nor administered by the 
State unconditionally, or through its State-paid and State- 
appointed servants. Corporate property may be of different 
kinds, and as it approaches to public or private property, itis 
subject to more or less contro! by the State. But, though 
there is no uniformity in the conditions of the tenure of 
corporate property, the differences between it and public 
property appear to be essential, distinctions not of degree 
but of kind. The public interests which are involved in 
almost all forms of corporate property give the State the 
right of regulation, control, and redistribution; but they 
confer no rights of appropriation, unless the income is 
extravagant or the purposes to which it is devoted are 
noxious or obsolete, manifestly mischievous or manifestly 
useless. In other words, the State rights over corporate 
property are limited not unconditional, relative not absolute. 

If, then, it can be proved that Church property is waste- 
fully administered, the State has the undoubted right, and 
as public trustee the imperative duty, to regulate it more 
economically. If the nation is of opinion that the religious 
purposes to which its property is applied are superannuated 
or detrimental to the public, the State may indisputably 
appropriate ecclesiastical endowments to such uses as best 
promote the well-being of the nation. There is no assertion 
that its income is extravagant; the Church is neither bloated 
nor dropsical; its endowments are inadequate rather than 
extravagant. It follows, then, that the first question to be 
decided is whether we are asked to interfere with the ad- 
ministration of Church property in order to promote the 
efficiency of the institution, or to appropriate the fund to 
other and secular uses. If the first, the demand for legis- 
lative interference is based upon waste and inefficiency; if 
the second, upon the assumption that religion is no longer 
a vital element in the wellbeing of the State. It is plain 
that it is the second, and not the first, demand which is 
pressed upon Parliament; it is not the more efficient ad- 
ministration of Church property that is required, but the 
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absolute alienation of ecclesiastical endowments to secular 
purposes. Such a diversion might be excused, as in Spain, 
on the tyrant’s plea of necessity, as a means to avert a 
national bankruptcy. No such question arises here. The 
appropriation of ecclesiastical revenues is demanded, not 
because the State is poor, but because the Church is alleged 
to be rich; not that the State may gain, but that the 
Church may lose, the endowments. 

But though this is the broad issue raised, it is not the 
only issue. Men no less opposed to the aggressive secu- 
larism of the French Republic than the most loyal supporters 
of the Establishment demand the disestablishment and con- 
sequent disendowment of the Church, on the ground that 
it has failed in the object of its institution, that it rather 
prejudices than promotes the spiritual interests of the 
nation. Within the Church itself there is a large and 
increasing party which holds the same opinion, and yet 
deprecates the event as, under present conditions, an irre- 
parable national disaster. If disestablishment and disen- 
dowment is to be effected for the promotion of religion, 
that result can only be achieved by the united efforts of 
these two religious parties within and without the Church. 
Only thus can it be said beyond the possibility of dispute 
that the measure is designed to promote and not to ex- 
tinguish religion. Money is admittedly needed to propagate 
religion, whether it is obtained by endowments or voluntary 
contributions. Logically, therefore, the argument of those 
who have at heart the spiritual interests of the nation is not 
the secularisation of ecclesiastical funds, but concurrent 
endowment. Into this important side of the question we 
do not here propose to enter. It is sufficient to point out 
that at the present moment religious-minded Noncon- 
formists seek to win a victory which their allies and the 
mass of civilised Europe will hail as the final triumph of 
secularism; that to ensure success they accept, if they do 
not court, the assistance of those who demand that religion 
should be driven forth from society, schools, and hospitals 
as if it were a leprous thing; that, though they themselves 
admit that money is necessary for the promotion of spiritual 
interests, they advocate the diversion to secular uses of funds 
which can never be replaced, the loss of which will in- 
evitably cripple existing agencies, and temporarily paralyse 
ecclesiastical organisations; that, in the face of a common 
foe, they are ready to risk the overthrow of the one compact 
barrier against the onward sweep of infidelity and the re- 
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duction of the Church of England to a mere sandheap of 
disconnected atoms. 

The balance between the champions of the Established 
Church and the allies by which it is attacked is at the 
present moment held by those who recognise what Hooker 
calls ‘the politic use of religion,’ who see that the Church 
performs duties which no existing organisation can under- 
take, and that men who fear God are more effectually re- 
strained from evil by their consciences than by all the 
legislation which the world has ever seen. And it may be 
fairly asked whether the history of this country has ever 
presented a crisis when it was more dangerous to weaken 
the existing safeguards of law and order. The dark cloud 
of misery and crime which hovers on the borders of our 
great cities is ever increasing in volume and density. Here, 
if anywhere, religion is indisputably a powerful auxiliary 
sanction to law, a useful assistance to the preservation of 
order. Voluntary Churches cannot exist among those who 
do not contribute to the support of ministers; it is only an 
endowed Church which can send its best men to the front 
to carry on an aggressive war against vice and crime. In 
the poverty-stricken, fever-haunted dens of the East-end 
the Established clergy, with all their countless agencies for 
good, are at work. It is no slur to Nonconformist bodies 
to say that they are absent; they would be there if they 
could. But it is just because churchmen are not obliged 
to support their own ministers that they are able to support 
these East-end missions. Compel each individual church- 
man to maintain his own minister, and he can no longer 
contribute the same sums to the support of churches else- 
where or to hospitals and charities. And it is difficult to 
measure the value of charitable institutions and religious 
agencies to these ignorant, unhappy, and often desperate 
men and women. Hospitals and public charities alleviate 
some of the bitterest pangs of their sufferings, and are 
standing tokens of the sympathy of those whose lot in life 
is so widely different as to afford an appalling contrast. In 
the political sphere the Established clergy fashion lawless 
instincts into harmony with society, maintain order, guard 
justice. In the sphere of the individual life they are human 
consciences, living witnesses to duty, its hopes, fears, dis- 
cipline, and vindication. In the Christian sphere they 
uphold the verity of God’s moral government of the world 
against countless temptations to denial and rebellion; they 
penetrate frozen minds with the warm breath of charity ; 
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they help unhappy souls—-overburdened in the race of life 
as, in our finite knowledge, we believe them to be—wearied, 
as we see they are, by their sore struggle for existence—to 
rise step by step to a felicity which recks nothing of the 
sorrows of this present world. How much or how little 
religion and charity contribute to maintain the law we can- 
not tell till both are temporarily paralysed by the disesta- 
blishment and disendowment of the Church. Is it safe to 
try an experiment which will thus leave numbers confronted 
only by sheer force ? 

It is admitted on all hands, by titheowners and tithepayers, 
by clergymen and tenant-farmers, that the present condition 
of things is intolerable. The question cannot be left alone. 
How then can the problem which tithe rent-charge presents 
be most successfully and finally solved ? 

There are, as it appears to us, three methods of dealing 
with the subjeet— 

1. To leave the immediate incidence of the charge upon 
the tenant-farmer, and to remove the grievance which, in 
this case, is caused by the septennial averages. 

2. To carry out the spirit of the Act of 1856, and to throw 
the immediate payment upon the landlord, with whom it 
mediately rests. 

3. To proceed to that redemption of the charge which fifty 
years ago was recognised by both Whigs and Tories as the 
final step towards which commutation prepared the way. 

Whichever of these three courses be adopted, the Church 
must inevitably lose income. But ecclesiastical endowments 
exist to promote not the temporal interests of the clergy, but 
the spiritual interests of the nation. The nation may reason- 
ably complain that its spiritual interests suffer when the 
Church is forced to appear as the tithe proctor and evicting 
bailiff of bankrupt agriculturists. If the nation decrees that 
religion is an anachronism, or noxious to public policy, 
nothing restrains the State from determining the life-inte- 
rest of the clergy and claiming its reversion. We do not 
doubt that the vast majority of persons in this country are 
firmly convinced that religion still forms a vital element in 
the wellbeing of the community. It is therefore a change in 
the form of endowment, and not an appropriation of the 
fund to secular uses, that is really before the country. But, 
whatever the character of the change, the State, as the 
national trustee, must sedulously guard the national rever- 
sion. In former times, both at the Reformation and in 
1836, this principle was neglected, and the nation was de- 
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prived of funds which, in their aggregate, amount to fully 
as large a sum as the existing rent-charge. Temporary ease 
can be procured by paring down the interests of tithe- 
owners ; but this relief is only obtained by wasting the corpus 
of the property. Any scheme which diverts a portion of the 
endowments, now dedicated to religious uses, into the pockets 
of individuals, stands condemned as a confiscation of a portion 
of the national reversion. 

So long as tenant-farmers, occupying land for short terms 
of years or from year to year, are directly liable for payments 
calculated upon longer terms, they are unfairly treated. If 
the immediate incidence of the charge remains where it is, 
some change is necessary in its calculation. The choice 
appears to lie between a triennial average and a payment 
based upon the year’s prices. To make the change suddenly 
would entail a heavy loss immediately upon the clergy and 
prospectively upon the national reversion. Pecuniary relief 
would be paid to individuals out of funds belonging to the 
whole body of the clergy and the laity. It might indeed be 
effected gradually at a comparatively small loss. Thus the 
septennial averages give titheowners for every 100/. of tithe 
rent-charge 871. 8s. 10d.; the prices of the year 1886 would 
have given him only 75/. 1s. 54d. If the charge were com- 
puted in 1888 according to the preceding six years, and that 
for 1889 according to a quinquennial average, the charge of 
1893 would be computed according to the prices of 1892. 
This method would minimise the sacrifice which would be 
entailed upon titheowners by a sudden substitution of the 
single year system. But there is no reason to suppose that 
so slight a change would permanently reconcile tenants to 
the continuance of their liability, and if the concession is 
only to be the first of a series, there is absolutely no ground 
for the surrender to individuals of this portion of the 
national reversion. 

The second proposal is to make tithe rent-charge altogether 
a landlord’s outgoing, and to insist that all land shall be 
rented tithe-free. This could easily be effected by rendering 
the 80th section of the Act of 1836 compulsory instead of 
permissive, and by substituting for the words ‘shall be 
* entitled to deduct’ the words ‘ shall deduct.’ It may be 
urged that, since landlords and tenants have for mutual con- 
venience contracted themselves out of the 80th section, there 
can be no hardship in this amendment. But we cannot 
accept this view. The present conditions of agriculture 
render it probable, if not certain, that landowners would 
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have to pay tithes out of their own pockets. Farmers are 
masters of the situation; they will not consent for nothing 
to allow the charge to be added to their rents. To upset 
existing contracts would, at the present moment, cause loss 
to many hard-pressed landlords. This danger might be com- 
pensated by an allowance to landlords of 5 or even 10 per 
cent. But while the clergy wou!d in most cases be well 
advised to accept the condition as a matter of private 
arrangement, the arbitrary and uniform gift of any bonus 
appears to us in the highest degree mischievous. Parsons 
who are now paid directly by landlords cannot with justice 
be asked to surrender 5 per cent. for no advantage. In 
many instances the unpopular relations with their parish- 
ioners will only be shifted or remain the sauie. Especially 
would this be the case in Wales, where the proportion of 
small proprietors is large. But the chief objections to the 
transfer of the direct incidence remain to be considered. 
The proposed change hardly pretends to be final. Land- 
lords will only re-enact the drama of the Sibyl; fewer 
leaves are offered to the clergy in 1887 than in 1836. The 
spiritual interests of the nation will still be prejudiced, 
though the clergyman becomes the tithe proctor of the land- 
lord instead of the evicting bailiff of the tenant-farmer. 
And, lastly, if a deduction of 5 per cent. is granted to the 
landlords by the Legislature, the national reversioner can 
never again claim the whole of the tithe rent-charge. It 
irrevocably surrenders to individuals, for doubtful benefits, 
5 per cent. of a property which belongs to the whole body of 
the clergy and laity. 

These considerations seem to us fatal to any legislation 
which only proposes either to continue the present liability 
of occupiers or to render the charge an owner’s outgoing. 
The Government Bill of 1887 erred, as it seems to us, in not 
going far enough. So long as the principle of voluntary 
redemption by landlords is adopted, the scheme must be 
necessarily impaled on the horns of a dilemma. If the 
terms are made easy, the scheme may work, but it works at 
the cost of clerical and national interests. If the terms are 
not sufficiently advantageous, clerical and national interests 
are preserved, but the scheme proves inoperative; it is still- 
born and a dead letter. The terms offered in the recent Bill 
rightly protected the clerical life-tenant and the national 
reversioner. But the result was that only trustees, colleges, 
and other bodies, whose powers of investment are limited, 
could have profitably redeemed the charge. Apart from a 
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landlord’s unwillingness to store all his eggs in a rickety 
basket, the proffered terms would have tempted no one who 
could command more than 3 per cent. for his money. So 
long also as agitation can be brought to bear upon a small 
body of titheowners, there is always a chance of men hold- 
ing back for better terms. Convince the agitators that the 
interest of the titheowner and of the nation is in fact one, 
and you convince them of the hopelessness of delay. The 
only principle upon which a scheme of redemption can be 
made operative without enriching individuals from the cor- 
pus of a property which belongs to the clergy and the State 
is to show that the life-tenant and the reversioner are the 
parties with whom the bargain must be struck. 

There remains the third course of redemption. This is, as 
we believe, the final solution of the difficulty. The only 
question is whether it should be adopted at once or whether 
it should be postponed for better times. Whatever relief is 
ministered to agriculturists should be openly given for the 
avowed object of assisting a great national industry; it 
should not be granted covertly and, as it were, by a side 
wind, or to one section of the sufferers at the expense of 
another. What the nature of that relief must be can only 
be determined by careful consideration. But, meanwhile, 
if the plan we suggest be adopted, redemption might be 
postponed to the ultimate advantage both of the Church 
and the community. 

In any scheme of redemption the life interests of the 
clergy and the reversionary interests of the State are opposed 
to the private interests of the landlords. There is abundant 
scope for bargaining. But whether fifteen, twenty, twenty- 
five, or thirty years’ purchase is taken as a fair rate for 
capitalising the charge—whether the clergy receive half, 
three-fifths, three-fourths, or the whole of their present 
income—whether redemption is effected gradually or im- 
mediately by absolute or partial compulsion, the principle 
remains the same. No class benefit can be obtained except 
at the expense of the community; no relief can be extended 
to landlords without a corresponding diminution of the fund 
now dedicated to religious purposes, but, under certain con- 
tingencies, available for education or similar objects. It is 
the obvious interest both of the Church and the State that 
whatever profits are derived from the transaction should be 
secured for national purposes. If the four millions of money 
alienated from the Church at the Reformation and in 1836 
were now available for national objects, the sting would be 
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gone from the present agitation against tithes. Till now 
each successive change has impoverished the clergy and 
enriched the landlords ; but while the Church is weakened, 
no portion of the sum has hitherto been set aside to meet 
the cry that there are other national purposes besides those 
of religion. Is this fatal course to be again pursued at the 
present crisis ? 

The first step towards the final extinction of the charge 
is for the State to undertake its collection, and to treat it as 
land or property tax. The tithepaying tenant would be 
compelled to deduct the charge from the rent which he pays 
the landlord. The tithe rent-charge is now 12} below par. 
Assume, by way of illustration only, that the State guarantees 
to the clergy a net 60 per cent. of the 100/. charge, regularly 
paid, free of rates, taxes, and costs of collection. There 
would remain in the hands of the State a margin of 274 per 
cent., out of which to defray necessary outgoings. In the 
hands of the clergy there must be deducted from the gross 
value of the tithe, besides 15 per cent. for rates and taxes, 
10 per cent. for arrears, remissions, abatements, and costs 
of collection. In the hands of the State this last percentage 
would be reduced to 24 per cent., and thus the State would 
obtain a net 10 per cent. upon the transaction. This sum 
would be immediately available to meet further falls in the 
averages, to compensate in special cases the losses incurred 
by landlords pending new arrangements with their tenants, 
or by the clergy through diminution of income. But the 
margin would be rapidly freed from liability in respect of 
these two last payments. Thus protected, the State could 
well afford to wait a turn in the tide, and escape a ruinous 
sale in a falling market. 

All schemes of redemption proceed on the basis of State 
co-operation. The State raises a loan at 3 per cent. and 
lends at 5 per cent. The difference at compound interest 
pays off principal and interest within a fixed period. The 
amount of the State loan, the extent of the advance to land- 
lords, the rate of interest charged, are mainly determined by 
the rate of years’ purchase at which the charge is capitalised. 
It is the interest of the State to demand thirty years’ pur- 
chase, of the landlord to offer fifteen. Between the two 
rates lie the possible compromises. The basis upon which 
the charge is generally valued for redemption seems to us 
false in principle. A uniform rate of purchase based upon 
the gross value of the charge, subject to the deduction of the 
average necessary outgoings, would press hardly on indi- 
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viduals. Rates vary in every parish. Thus in A the rates 
are 7s. 6d., in B 5s., in C 2s. 6d. The average out- 
going in these three parishes is 5s. in the pound, and this 
deducted from the gross value of a pound tithe rent-charge 
leaves 75/. as the sum to be redeemed. Assume, for the 
sake of illustration only, that twenty years’ purchase is a 
fair rate at which to capitalise the charge, and in A, B, and 
C the charge is redeemed for the same capitalised sum of 
1,500/. But observe the different values of the purchase. 
The withdrawal of the tithe rent-charge from the amount of 
rateable property in each parish necessitates a readjustment 
of the assessment upon the remaining property. Practically 
speaking, landowners will be additionally burdened by the 
rates previously assessed upon the charge. Thus in A, B, 
and C, 100/. rent-charge is redeemed for the same sum of 
1,500/.; but in A the purchase is worth 62/. 10s., in B 751, 
in C 87/. 10s. In other words, landowners in A obtain a very 
bad, in B a fair, in C avery good bargain. The principle 
which we advocate is that the charge should be redeemed at 
its net value, deducting the actual outgoings in each indi- 
vidual case. Thus the net value of the tithe rent-charge in 
A, B, and C respectively is 62/. 10s., 75/., 871. 10s., and the 
charge would be redeemable at 1,250/., 1,500/., and 1,750/. 
If the liabilities in the shape of necessary outgoings are 
capitalised at the same number of years’ purchase, it will be 
seen that the prices are the same in all three parishes. 
Thus in A the rates are 750l.,in B 500/.,in C 250/.; and 
therefore 1,2501.+7501.=2,0001., 1,500/.+5001.=2,0001., 
and 1,7501. + 2501.=2,0001. 

Rates have a most important bearing upon the question 
whether redemption should be immediate, or whether, as we 
suggest, the State should at once undertake the collection of 
the charge and wait for better times. In the first case, land- 
lords would borrow from the State at 5 percent. the sum re- 
quired for redemption, and in less than fifty years would 
have paid off principal and interest and extinguished the 
charge. But the terms would be necessarily governed by 
the miserable state of the present market. Church and 
State must be content not only to make a wretched bargain, 
but to see the value of the property rise for the benefit of in- 
dividuals rather than of the community. Suppose, on the 
other hand, that the State, protected against loss by a con- 
siderable margin, holds its hand. What then? It is in the 
highest degree improbable that land, which is limited in 
quantity, should permanently lose its value in the midst of a 
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growing population, and the selling value of the rent-charge 
will benefit by any rise in the value of the property out of 
which it issues. If, again, agricultural depression should 
prove in some degree a question of currency, a readjustment 
of our financial conditions by depreciation of gold or appre- 
ciation of silver would restore agricultural industries to 
health and advance the value of the tithe. If, again, the 
country were to embark on a policy of Protection, the 
value of the charge would rise immediately, if not perma- 
nently. If, again, as the populations of foreign countries 
increase, the surplus production which now floods our 
markets were consumed in the land of its growth, the tithe 
rent-charge would once more approach par value. Even its 
present value is unduly depreciated by the alleged insecurity 
of the titheowner’s tenure ; it is worth far more if not only 
the life tenant but the reversioner guarantees the title. We 
hold no optimistic views of the immediate future of English 
farming ; but to sell property of the nature of the tithe rent- 
charge, even though a purchaser is found by compulsion, 
appears little short of financial suicide. If these improve- 
ments in the value of the charge appear to some critics too 
distant or too problematical, it cannot be disputed that the 
readjustment of local burdens is a measure of the immediate 
future. Local taxation is the weight which really crushes 
English farming; relief has been long promised and long 
deferred ; it cannot now be long postponed. But the imme- 
diate result of any readjustment of the load will be to en- 
hance the net value of the rent-charge. If the State holds 
the charge, the advantage of this certain rise will be secured ; 
the national fund, and not any private individual, will benefit ; 
and, until religion is voted to be noxious or obsolete, the 
money will continue as now to be sacred to religious trusts. 
At least let the State, while undertaking the collection of the 
charge and thus relieving the occupier from the immediate 
incidence of the charge, abstain from framing any immediate 
scheme of redemption which will deprive it of certain advan- 
tages already almost within its grasp. 
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Art. IV.—Dalmatia, the Quarnero, and Istria, with Cetigne 

_ in Montenegro and the Island of Grado. By T. G. 
Jackson, M.A., F.S.A. Oxford (at the Clarendon Press) : 
1887. 


0oKs which authors have written with enthusiasm and 
delight are not always received with the same eagerness 
by the world at large. The putting together of the volumes 
before us has been a labour of love, and therefore a satisfac- 
tion, in the highest sense of the word, for the writer; and 
the perusal of them cannot fail in the same measure to 
gratify all who are competent to form any judgement on the 
subject. The appeal is made to a large circle. The author 
is, before all other things, an architect; and his task, as 
such, was to compare the art of the eastern and northern 
shores of the Adriatic with the art of the western world gene- 
rally, and especially with that of the mighty empire which 
has left its stamp on every land embraced within its vast 
dominion. He has had to examine the civil, domestic, and 
ecclesiastical buildings of the whole region stretching from 
Aquileia and Grado in the north to the desolate moorlands 
of Montenegro in the south, and to determine how far Dal- 
matian art has been moulded by foreign influences and how 
far it exhibits the force of an originating genius. But Mr. 
Jackson is an historian as well as an architect, and it has 
therefore been his effort to ascertain how far the fortunes of 
the people account for the growth and the peculiar forms 
of their architecture as well as of their subordinate arts. 
Of these, it would seem, not one escapes his notice. He 
is as diligent in the scrutiny of metal work of every kind, 
of mosaic, painting, enamel, and embroidery, as in the 
researches in which he is more immediately interested, if 
we ought not rather to say that his well-balanced and 
healthily versatile mind can give itself as thoroughly to the 
one as to the other. 

But his work has a further charm, which will commend it 
to all who can appreciate beauty of form or colour, whether 
in land, sea, or sky. Dalmatian towns have features as 
striking as those of any cities in the world, and exhibit 
pictures impressive both in their likeness and unlikeness 
to the scenes of western Europe, or to those of the eastern 
lands to which they are nearer neighbours. Costumes of 
barbaric richness are mingled with the more sober raiment 
of wealthier countries. The crowds are often made up of 
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a strange medley of foreigners and natives, all having an 
air of novelty for English eyes; and the towns themselves 
are commonly set in landscapes like pictures in their 
frames, the one harmonising completely with the other. 
It is a land where the eye will seldom lack brightness and 
even splendour; but the gorgeousness of colouring is pro- 
duced not by any wealth of vegetation, but rather by its 
absence, by the local hues of stone or marble or sand, by 
desolate moors and naked mountain peaks. Seizing with 
quick eye all the varying aspects of this wonderful land, 
Mr. Jackson has presented us with pictures which live, not 
with outlines which, however clearly and accurately traeed, 
soon fade from the memory. He speaks of his task as a 
laborious one, which has occupied more time than he could 
well spare from his art. No one will dispute this. The 
book speaks for itself. All that unwearied industry and 
an exquisite taste could do has been done to make these 
volumes beautiful; and the work is the richer and more 
valuable as taking us, in not a few instances, to places 
which few travellers would have patience or courage to seek 
out. For those who do not care to go out of the beaten 
track Dalmatian travelling is easy enough; in the less 
accessible parts there are difficulties, but none of them, 
Mr. Jackson tells us, need deter those who are well and 
strong, and who, with the power of speaking Italian, have 
a liking for exposure and exercise, and are content with 
homely quarters and rough fare. In some cases he certainly 
encountered exposure enough, and throughout all his wander- 
ings the dangers and hardships were shared by his wife, 
who does credit to the bravery of English women. No small 
powers of endurance were needed for such a passage as that 
which they experienced in crossing from the fever-stricken 
island town of Ossero to San Martino, in a boat for which 
oars might be used as well as sails. A time of almost dead 
calm was followed in a moment by tempest. 

‘ Suddenly, without the least warning, a gale of wind swooped down 
upon us, and in a few minutes we were tearing along in an angry sea, 
and running nearly gunwale under. I gave up the steering to the 
skipper, who, coiled in the stern with the sheet in one hand and the 
tiller in the other, was a picture of eager attention as he peered for- 
ward into the twilight under the edge of the sail. The gale increased 
in violence, and, worst of all, crept gradually round to the east and 
south-east, more and more against us. . . . The waves broke over us, 
and it became plain that the boat was too small for such rough 
weather, and that we were in considerable peril. The gale had 
become a Levante, and on nearing the western shere we found that we 
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could not make S. Martino. In fact we only just mariaged to fetch 
the bay next to it, on the wrong side of a dangerous rocky headland, 
which we had to double if we could. We ran close in, and then went 
round on the other tack, and no sooner so than the tide (which was 
running up very fast) took us far away out to sea again. Thrice we 
repeated this manwuvre, gaining but little ground each time; and we 
began with dismay to doubt whether we should succeed in weathering 
the point after all.’ 


Failing in this, they must have run back for Ossero; 
Neresine was ten miles off, and there was 


“some chance of not being able to get in even there, the entrance 
of the port being very narrow. At Neresine there was no sort of 
accommodation for my wife, and we should have been obliged to get a 
mule or ass and bring her to Lussin-piccolo over the mountains by a 
vile footpath in the dark, nearly killing her with fatigue. However, a 
fourth tack promised better things; the skipper resolved to try to pass 
the point, and as the water was deep enough for a man of war we did, 
to our joy, just shoot by, with only a few fathoms to spare between us 
and the frightful rocks, on which the waves were dashing themselves 
into foam that rose far above our heads.’ (Vol. iii. p. 112.) 


Thus ready to meet whatever might turn up, Mr. Jackson 
has practically completed the work begun by earlier ex- 
plorers, or rather has dealt with parts of it which had been 
left almost untouched. For the illustration of the Roman 
antiquities in Dalmatia and Istria much had been done. 
Spalato had been visited and described by Wheler in the 
seventeenth century, and by Adam in the eighteenth. Pola 
had been splendidly illustrated in the great work of Stuart. 
But these and later works have left comparatively unnoticed 
the Dalmatian art and architecture of the middle ages, 
which it has been Mr. Jackson’s special purpose to study. 
For this purpose he has thought it expedient to give a sketch 
first of the general history of the country, and then of each 
city, as he takes them in their order. This part of his task 
has been done with commendable accuracy, the materials 
being ‘ gathered from a variety of sources, some of which 
‘are not easily accessible ;’ and his readers who have not 
specially worked at the subject may be grateful to him for a 
narrative which will save them no little trouble. To some, 
however, this arrangement may appear awkward and cum- 
brous. It certainly involves the need of a good deal of 
repetition ; and, although we are reluctant in speaking of such 
a work to pick out faults and flaws, we are bound to say that 
these historical sketches or summaries lack the life and 
vigour which mark all other portions of the work. There 
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are periods in the history which are not especially attractive, 
and perhaps not greatly important; there are others marked 
by events of the most stirring kind. Among these are the 
incidents of the fourth (if we should not rather speak of it 
as the fifth) crusade, so far as they affected the fortunes of 
the city of Zara, of which we have at least one brilliant nar- 
rative in the pages of Dean Milman’s ‘ Latin Christianity.’ 
Mr. Jackson’s story must, we fear, be set aside as by com- 
parison dull. But it is often easier to raise objections to a 
plan after it has been adopted than to suggest a better one. 
We will only add, therefore, our ready acknowledgement that 
the blots to be hit in these volumes are few and far between. 

The peculiarities of Dalmatian work must be traced to the 
relations of the people with the Empire. From the founda- 
tion of the Latin municipalities along the coast and on 
the islands to the present time, these cities have clung to 
their old tradition, and have remained centres of what may 
fairly be termed a Roman civilisation as distinguished from 
that of Hungarians, Croats, or any other Eastern peoples. 
It is this ‘Latin culture’ which is now an object of attack 
to the so-called national party ; and it binds them, as it has 
always bound them, to Italy, and not to any individual city 
on the western shores of the Adriatic. Some of these towns 
have been engaged in a series of struggles with the great 
republic which kept them for some centuries under her yoke 
in spite of repeated efforts to shake it off. But this circum- 
stance failed to extinguish the old Italian spirit, although it 
may have affected the developement of Dalmatian art. It 
was not likely to render more popular among them the dis- 
tinguishing features of Venetian architecture, or to give 
them special vitality even after they had been adopted. The 
architecture of Dalmatian and Istrian towns was Roman, not 
Venetian; but the Empire acted upon it from two sides. 
The Byzantine influence was only less powerful than that 
of the west; and the result was a decided preference for 
Byzantine or Romanesque over pointed forms, even after 
these had been introduced among them, partly by way of 
Hungary, and in part through Venice. 

The two streams of Latin and Slav society have thus 
flowed on side by side with but little intermixture. The 
Slav rulers, whether Zupans or Bans, were recognised by 
the emperors of the East, to whom they professed at least a 
nominal subjection; but a more genuine bond connected 
with the Empire 
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old Roman tongue, governed by the old Roman law, owning allegiance 
to none but the Roman Emperor and the Prior who represented him 
in each community, and looking to Constantinople for protection in 
their ancient municipal liberties against the Slavs, whose rule began 
beyond the narrow limits of the territory which each city claimed as 
itsown. This was the beginning of that dual element in Dalmatian 
history which must be thoroughly appreciated before the after history 
of the country can be understood, which has continued with compara- 
tively little difference to our own days, and which is at this moment 
the key to the proper intelligence of Dalmatian politics, and the pivot 
on which they turn.’ (Vol. i. p. 20.) 


The tradition which has thus been rather strengthened 
than weakened by time is, Mr. Jackson insists again and 
again, imperial, not local. 

‘ Those who have not acquainted themselves with Dalmatian history 
are apt to think that the Latin fringe which borders the Slavonic pro- 
vince has derived its language and customs from Venice, to which it 
was so long subject.’ 


But, in truth, this is no question for debate. 

‘ Zara, Spalato, Traii, and Ragusa were Latin cities, when as yet 

Venice was not existent, and they remained Latin cities throughout 
the Middle Ages, with very littie help from her influence until the 
fifteenth century. The Italian spoken in Dalmatia before that time 
was not the Venetian dialect; in some parts it had a distinct form of 
its own, in others it resembled the form into which Latin had passed 
in the south of Italy or Umbria, and it was only after 1420 that it 
began to assimilate itself to the Italian of Lombardy and Venetia. At 
Ragusa it never became Venetian at all, and to this day resembles 
rather the Tuscan dialect than any other, while the patois of the 
common people is a curious medley of Italian and Illyric, with traces 
of rustic Latin, Vlach, or Rouman.’ (Vol. i. p. 185.) 
That the Latin feeling was in no way connected with 
attachment to Venice is proved among other instances by 
the history of Trieste. The Triestini ‘ boast that they are 
‘ “ pit Italiani degli Italiani.” . . . Trieste was never but 
‘ for a few brief periods Venetian, and throughout her his- 
‘ tory she never regarded Venice with any feelings but those 
‘ of hostility and alarm’ (iii. 353). 

The influence of Venice made itself felt, nevertheless, in 
more ways than one. In spite of the grievous faults and 
iniquities of her government, the rule of the Serene Republic 
promoted the welfare of its subjects. Person and property 
became safer by land and sea; and if they were heavily taxed, 
new sources of wealth enabled them to bear the burden. Of 
this fact the vastly increased activity in building is ample 
evidence. No sooner was her ascendency secured than 
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churches and other structures began to rise on every side on 
a larger scale and with greater magnificence. 


* Zara completed her cathedral and the basilica of 8. Grisogono ; 
Sebenico began her new cathedral, and raised it nearly to the cupola ; 
Curzola completed her duomo and raised the campanile, and built the 
Badia with its graceful cloister, which is one of the gems of Dalmatian 
art; a new cathedral was begun at Ossero; and the cathedral at Traii 
was enlarged and adorned by its western tower, and by the sumptuous 
sacristy, baptistery, and chapels that render it the most magnificent 
church in Dalmatia. Throughout the province the churches and con- 
vents were fitted with handsome stalls, and the treasuries furnished 
with beautiful plate and embroideries, reflecting the taste of the ruling 
city, and probably generally the handiwork of Venetian artists.’ 
(Vol. i. p. 180.) 


The forms thus introduced may be regarded as Gothic, so 
far as the architecture of Venice was really the architecture 
of the pointed arch. Of the grace, beauty, and dignity of the 
style which exhibited its glory among the lagoons of the 
Brenta, there can be no question; but it may well be doubted 
if the Gothic dress was more really her own than the Greek 
dress, which Rome chose to put on, was in harmony with 
the genuine Roman architecture of the round arch. The 
comparatively brief duration of Venetian Gothic, its late 
developement as compared with the growth of the style in 
France and England, and the slender hold which at best it 
had on the cities of the eastern Adriatic shore, are surely 
facts which should be accounted for; and the explanation 
must depend on the definitions which may be given of Gothic 
art. Our definition has been given long ago,* and we believe 
that it fully explains the phenomena of Venetian and Dal- 
matian architecture. Venetian architects attained, beyond 
doubt, a marvellous skill in the management of their mate- 
rials and in the gracefulness as well as the force of their 
forms; but essentially their great buildings, and especially 
their great churches, remained Romanesque structures dressed 
out in Gothic garb. As a rule they exhibit no real relation of 
parts. In the several stages of a building one or more may be 
taken away without injuring the design; in the true Gothic 
work of Northern Europe not a stone could be displaced with- 
out ruining the whole design irretrievably. In these perfect 
structures, as we have had to insist, not only do the openings 
of the triforium and clerestory correspond throughout with 
the number of bays in the building; but perpendicular shafts, 





* Edinburgh Review, No. 213, p. 132. 
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springing from the capitals, or more often from the pier- 
bases, preserve the individuality of the parts, while uniting 
them with each other and with the ribbed vault which rises 
above them. This description will not apply to any Venetian 
or Dalmatian building, although in some instances we may 
see a straining after the true Gothic or rather Teutonic 
idea. The Gothic of Venetian architects depends rather on 
the forms of the ornaments than on those of the structure ; 
and if the dress be taken off, the abandonment of the pointed 
arch is all that is further needed to convert the so-called 
Gothic into a Romanesque design. It is not likely, there- 
fore, that Venetian Gothic would gain strength by crossing 
the Adriatic; and there is nothing, therefore, to surprise us 
in the fact that the Dalmatian cities were as eager in taking 
to the Renaissance as they had been slow in adopting the 
Gothie or pointed forms. Still, the effect produced by the 
ascendency of Venice was very strongly marked, although 
at no time can it be said that the Romanesque style was 
actually extinct. The latter had been scotched, not killed. 
In Mr. Jackson’s words— 

The upper central parts of the fronts of the duomo and S, Grisogono 
at Zara are probably the latest instances of the expiring round-arched 
style, which actually prolonged its existence into the fifteenth century, 
when on the other side of the Adriatic the Italian Renaissance had fairly 
set in, and round-arched architecture had once more come into fashion. 
Venice, however, did not accept the Renaissance so soon as central 
Italy, and the architecture which she brought with her into Dalmatia 
was that form of Gothic which she had invented and refined, and 
which, as a domestic style, has never been surpassed. The streets of 
every Dalmatian town on the seaboard or islands are filled with the 
same graceful semi-oriental ogee windows, and the same lovely bal- 
conies that meet the eye at every town in the mistress city. The 
churches are fitted with rich tabernacle work, that recalls the choir of 
the great church of the Frari; and it does not need the ever-present 
symbol of the Evangelist to remind us that we are treading the soil of 


This is all most true. Yet the beauty here lies in the 
ornamentation of parts, not in their relation to each other as 
parts of a whole, in which the removal of one portion will 
involve the ruin of all. The grace of Venetian form depends 
on the dress; and the dress is like the gold on the statue 
of the virgin goddess at Athens. It can all be taken off 
without marring the work. 

In truth, there is no evidence that the pointed arch was 
ever regarded in Dalmatian cities as any other than an 
intruder and an alien. Among Dalmatian nobles, bishops, 
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aud artists, some may have felt a genuine admiration for 
this new feature; a few may have been awake to its won- 
derful capabilities ; but on the people at large it manifestly 
took no hold. Had they been in this respect really open to 
foreign influences, they were exposed to the power of this 
influence in two directions, from Hungary as well as from 
Venice. Between Latin and Slav there was little love lost, 
and for the Serene Republic the municipalities of the 
Eastern Adriatic shores felt no warm affection. But of the 
two the Hungarian, if unchecked, might have influenced 
Dalmatian work more surely for the better than it was ever 
in the power of Venice to do. Venice learnt to use the 
pointed arch with splendid effect, but she used it rather as 
a source of ornament than as a necessity of construction. 
Her architecture may in this sense be regarded as Gothic; 
Teutonic it never was, if by this word we may denote the 
genuine pointed styles of northern Europe.* But the 
Hungarian, coming into the lands from which he sought 
to extend his conquests to the labyrinth of islands lining 
the Dalmatian shore, seems to have been an untrained 
savage with no originating genius, but with considerable 
aptitude for learning and imitation. In art of every kind the 
Hungarians were as helpless after the tempest of Tartar inva- 
sion as they had been before it ; but their need of foreign help 
in the reconstruction of old buildings and the raising of 
new ones was no small gain to the country. Names great 
in the architectural achievements of north-western Europe 
are found also in Hungarian cities. Wilars de Honcourt, 
architect of the cathedral of Cambrai, was in Hungary, 
Mr. Jackson tells us, immediately after the retreat of the 
Tartars, 


‘ and is supposed to have built the cathedrals of Gran and Kaschau, 
and the church of St. Elizabeth at Marburg. French influence may 
be detected in several other churches of Hungary, and the west portal, 
as well as sundry details of the curious church of Jak, has a look ot 
French design about it. Elsewhere throughout Hungary the influence 
of German Romanesque is plainly seen in the earlier architecture, and 
it is difficult to trace any of the artistic ideas of Hungarian architecture 
to a distinctly Hungarian source.’ (Vol. i. p. 217.) 


To the influence of foreigners employed by Hungarians 
Mr. Jackson is inclined to attribute the peculiarities of 
Dalmatian work when they cannot be traced to Italian 
sources. But the influence of no foreign masters could 


* Edinburgh Review, No. 241, p. 74. 
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avail to implant in Dalmatians a ci NBIANA.UNAVE Re, 
pointed over the round arch; and this is provetbpothe fact! 
that, with but one or two exceptions, the pointed arch 
appears only as an isolated feature. Such an exception is 
found in the duomo of Sebenico. The Venetian architect 
of the nave arcades has caught in some faint measure the 
spirit of the builders of Rouen or Salisbury; but even a 
hasty comparison will suffice to show the vastness of the 
interval which separates them. The mouldings of the arches 
at their springing die against wall piers ‘segments of an 
‘ octagon, which rise like vaulting shafts from each column.’ 
The bays above the shafts are divided from each other by 
flat panels, which are carried through the insignificant 
triforium of rectangular panels and piercings to the blank 
wall, with small single-light windows, which serves as 
clerestory. The several parts of the building remain per- 
fectly distinct, while there is some attempt to establish 
a relation between the members and embrace them all into 
one whole; but there is, necessarily, no trace, either in this 
building or in any other, of the tendency which ran off into 
the flowing or continuous styles of England or the flamboyant 
of France or Germany. Such a result was impossible in 
a country which can scarcely be said to have really grasped 
the principles involved in the use of the pointed arch. The 
immense gulf which separates the feeling and aims of the 
two countries may be best measured, perhaps, by placing in 
juxtaposition the great campanile of Spalato and a bay of 
the angel choir at Lincoln. The latter is by about thirty 
years the older of the two. 

In spite of all the magnificence and beauty exhibited in 
other Dalmatian buildings, the foremost in interest, if not 
in grace and loveliness, must always be the last home of 
Diocletian. His palace of Spalato, with its wonderfal 
assemblage of structures, religious, civil, and domestic, is 
remarkable as a picture of life passing into decay, or of 
decay arrested by a new outburst of life. It is possible that 
the architecture of Christian Europe, or something like it, 
might have come into existence if Spalato had never been 
built; but as things have gone, it is certain that we have 
here the germs of the eastern Byzantine and the western 
Romanesque. Both were developed by shaking off the 
Greek forms with which Rome had overlaid or disguised her 
own genuine architecture of the round arch, and the first 
course in this process is seen at Spalato. As Mr. Jackson 
well says :— 
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‘It is impossible to overrate the interest of this building to the 
student either of ancient or mcdern art. To the one it will be the 
last effort of the dying art of antiquity, still majestic in its proportions, 
still dwarfing into insignificance by its huge masonry the puny works 
of later ages, which are already crumbling into ruin, while it seems 
destined to stand for eternity, but at the same time fallen from the 
perfection of the classic age, and stamped with the seal of returning 
barbarism. To the other it will seem the new birth of that rational 
and unconventional mode of building in which the restless and eager 
spirit of the regenerated and repeopled Roman world has found free 
scope for its fancy and invention ; which places fitness before abstract 
beauty, delights to find harmony in variety, and recognises grace in 
more than one code of proportion. Both will be right: the palace of 
Spalato marks the era when the old art died in giving birth to the 
new.’ (Vol. i. p. 207.) 

Elsewhere Mr. Jackson describes the work of Diocletian’s 
architects as the emancipation of the arch; and perhaps 
deliverance rather than death may be the fitter word for 
describing the process. The true Roman architecture, which 
had been compelled to bow to a foreign yoke, was now to 
set itself free, and Spalato was to see the beginning of the 
work. Following Mr. Jackson as his guide, the reader may 
trace the first steps of the new developement and picture 
to himself the palace, or rather city, with its surroundings. 
Ruin and defacement have not destroyed its charm :— 

‘ Diocletian,’ says Mr. Jackson, ‘ could hardly have chosen a place 
for his retreat with greater natural advantages, and it could never have 
looked more beautiful than on the evening when we first saw it, when 
mountain and town were bathed by the sunset in richest tints of rose 
colour and orange, which were reflected in the still water of the haven.’ 


Mr. Jackson is a painter as well as an architect; and his 
descriptions of Dalmatian scenes, whether in the towns or in 
the country, are scarcely less charming than the wealth of 
illustrations which bring before us with wonderful vividness 
as well as with strict exactness almost every building visited, 
and not a few of the landscapes which delighted his eye. 
But the beauty which he eagerly takes in is, we are re- 
minded, hidden from many still, and was in the long ages 
of the distant past hidden from almost all. The great crypto- 
porticus or colonnade of the palace gave certainly a glimpse 
of the splendid landscape spread around; but from within 
the palace and from the imperial rooms nothing was to be 
seen. It is true that the atrium and the other imperial 
dwelling-rooms have virtually disappeared. 

‘The site is thickly covered by courts and houses, and Adam’s 
restoration is based partly on actual remains of walis and arches which 
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he was able to trace, and partly on conjecture, aided by the precepts 
of Vitruvius. The principal halls and chambers of the palace must 
have been only one story high, and lighted either from the top or by 
a clerestory over lower roofs and windows. Internally, no doubt, they 
were sumptuous with marble and mosaic, and the courts may have 
been gay with flowers and plants, but, except from the crypto-porticus 
and three or four of the imperial apartments, there can have been no 
view of the beauties of the scenery beyond the walls.’ (Vol. ii. p. 26.) 


It was here that the setting free of the arch from the old 
swaddling bands of the order was brought about in the first 
instance by carrying the whole entablature as an arch from 
column to column, the idea of the entablature as a beam being 
thus definitely abandoned. The next step, by which an arch 
was made to spring from the column both to the right and 
to the left, soon followed, and the arch no longer remained in 
isolation. For the developement of the architecture of 
Christendom this, as Mr. Freeman rightly, we think, insists, 
‘ was the greatest step ever taken, the beginning of all the 
‘later forms of consistent arched architecture, Romanesque 
‘or Gothic or any other.’ Not caring to commit himself to so 
sweeping a statement, Mr. Jackson yet admits that the age 
which saw the construction of Spalato was the time when 
arches turned directly from the capital first appeared in 
architecture, examples of arched entablatures being found at 
Baalbec, and the discovery having been almost anticipated 
in Hadrian’s time at Athens, ‘where the frieze and cornice 
‘ are stopped over a column and the architrave alone springs 
‘ from it as an arch.’ 

Spalato is indeed a school rich in instruction for the 
architectural and historical student. We shall see that the 
so-called temple of Jupiter, which is now the cathedral, 
and the temple of Aisculapius, which now serves as the Bap- 
tistery, have suggested probably a system of roofing which 
later architects have attempted to carry out on a vastly 
larger scale, unless, indeed, we adopt the conclusion that the 
dome has never been, like that of the Roman Pantheon, 
visible externally. Internally the duomo is a singular spe- 
cimen of a building in which structure and ornament are 
independent of each other. It is, in fact, nothing more 
than a cylinder surmounted by a dome; but this cylinder 
is divided into eight bays by detached columns two orders in 
height. 


‘ These columns,’ Mr. Jackson remarks, ‘merely support projecting 
returns of the two entablatures which surround the building... . 
They could be removed without in any way impairing the fabric, and 
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in fact when I first saw the building, in 1882, they actually had been 
removed and were lying on the ground.’ (Vol. ii. p. 36.) 


With this structure the modern restorer has been busy, 
pardonably in some instances, in others without excuse. The 
capitals of the upper order, in a state of good preservation, 
may now be seen in the museum, and are represented in their 
original places by copies. The columns ofthis upper order are 
set without any plinth or base on the gallery formed by the 
entablature of the lower order. From this circumstance, 
and from the low proportion of this order, which is seven 
diameters in height instead of ten, Mr. Jackson infers that 
they are spoils from an older building clumsily adapted to 
their present position, and admits that this may be a 
symptom of a decline into barbarism. The conclusion is not 
forced upon us of necessity. If the builder knew what he 
was about, his act was as much a sign of strength as was the 
boldness which emancipated him from the bonds of trabeated 
construction. 

To sever the thought of Spalato from the old imperial 
traditions is for the historian impossible. It is now a busy 
and thriving place, full of improvements, for which the city 
is indebted to the late podesta, Dr. Bajamonte, who 
‘with the whole municipality was ejected from office by the Austrian 
government to make way for a new corporation of strictly Croatian 
sympathisers, which after an interregnum of two years was elected 
under the guns of a man-of-war stationed in the harbour, and which 
one may therefore assume to have been forced upon an unwilling 
people. Spalato has hitherto been no less strongly attached to the 
Latin or autonomous party than Zara itself; but nothing is now being 
left undone to give it the character of a Slavonic town, and to put an 
end to the Latin traditions of twelve centuries during which the Croat 
has borne no rule within its walls.’ (Vol. ii. p. 83.) 


For the maintenance of the old tradition Zara has been 
even more zealous than Spalato itself, and their municipal 
independence has always been the first care of the citizens. 
We cannot follow Mr. Jackson through his outline of the 
strangely chequered history of this city with its long series 
of revolts against the Venetian republic. It is enough to 
say that the struggle with Italian masters has not left them 
less Latin at heart. The two streams of Latin and Slavonian 
life flow on side by side, and the sight is often singularly 
interesting. 

‘The native Zaratini, to be sure,’ Mr. Jackson tells us, ‘are Italian 
in language, garb, and habits; but the country people, of whom the 
town was full when we first saw it, just at vintage time, show plainly 
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in all three particulars that they belong to a different race, which has 
not yet lost the picturesqueness of the Middle Ages in the humdrum 
of the nineteenth century. The splendour of their embroidered gar- 
ments and the wealth of silver ornaments and coins displayed on their 
persons may, perhaps, smack slightly of semi-barbarism, but they are 
not the less interesting on that account to those who like to see civili- 
sation in the making; and though the native Dalmatians of the Latin 
stock object to these gay costumes being considered naticnal, a foreigner 
may enjoy their picturesqueness, in which point it must be admitted 
the advantage is all on the side of the Croatians.’ (Vol. i. p. 233.) 


Of the churches in Zara, San Donato (originally the Holy 
Trinity) isremarkable not only for its form, but still more for 
the foundations on which it rests. It is a circular building 
with two stories of pier-arches, which has lost its dome, the 
wooden roof with its tiling being now visible from within. 
Rude though the structure may be, it is dignified in its size 
and simplicity ; but the theory which would look on such a 
building as this as a veritable temple of the age of Augustus 
turned afterwards to Christian uses is extravagantly absurd. 
It belongs more probably to the ninth century; and the 
inscribed stone which led the earlier antiquaries to ‘regard it 
as classical work has been accounted for in a singular fashion. 


‘In 1877 the old pavement of the Christian church was taken up, 
and the whole area excavated to the depth of about four feet. At this 
level was found the ancient pavement of a Roman street or forum, and 
running diagonally across the area of the church were the two lower 
steps of what had evidently been a flight leading up to a portico. But 
the most surprising spectacle revealed by this excavation is that of the 
foundations of the Christian work. They consist of huge fragments of 
more than one magnificent classic building, entablatures with Corinthian 
enrichments, marble columns cut or broken into lengths and laid 
simply on their side, rich friezes with running scroll-work in the best 
style of Roman architecture, dedicatory inscriptions, mouldings and 
string courses, all thrown flat on the pavement of the Roman town. 
. . . The whole mass of these fragments was filled in with earth and 
rubbish, and covered over with the pavement of the Christian church, 
so that till now their existence was not even suspected.’ (Vol. i. p. 259.) 


It was a strange foundation for the vast structure raised 
over them. It has carried the building for a thousand 
years; but settlements have taken place, and the walls 
show many serious fissures. The cathedral and some of the 
other churches of Zara present a striking contrast to the 
rudeness of San Donato. The Duomo owes its splendour in 
part to the colour of its stone and marble, in part to a 
baldacchino of singular richness and beauty over the high 
altar, and in part also to the elaborate choir stalls which Mr. 
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Jackson regards as the finest examples of a class of wood- 
work abounding throughout Dalmatia. Other specimens, 
equally elaborate and scarcely less beautiful, may be seen in 
the church of the Franciscan convent. But, fine as the 
carving is, he does not put it on a level with the best 
examples of northern European woodwork. The stalls of 
Amiens or Carlisle belong to a different order of work; but 
he holds that these Dalmatian carvings have, nevertheless, 


‘a splendid freedom in their lines and a luxurious fulness in their 
scrolls and flourishes that is very effective, and they show a facility in 
drawing and technique that was perhaps itself a snare to the workman 
and a hindrance to his artistic growth.’ (Vol. i. p. 276.) 


The impossibility of following Mr. Jackson through all 
his wanderings and explorations compels us to hasten away 
from Zara to Sebenico. In the embarrassment of wealth 
poured in upon us in these sumptuous volumes, we must 
content ourselves with a short sojourn in those towns or 
buildings from which we may gather the most important 
lessons to be taught by a survey of Dalmatian work in 
general. Among these Sebenico, as charming in its situation 
as it is full of interest internally, is perhaps pre-eminent. Of 
the approach to the town Mr. Jackson gives us a pleasant 
picture. 


‘ Sebenico is not visible from the sea, though the hill fort that com- 
mands the town appears above the low grey hills that fringe the shore. 
Leaving the open sea the steamer turns suddenly into a narrow tortuous 
channel, and emerges no less suddenly into a splendid inland haven to 
which there is only this one approach. On the further side is the city, 
an imposing mass of picturesque old houses piled up the mountain side, 
with the great white-domed cathedral in the middle, the massive 
towers of the castle of St. Anna in the highest point of the town, and 
two other old forts, weathered to a rich mellow brown colour, crowning 
the barren summits of two loftier hills in the background. The quays 
were crowded with men and women in their becoming national cos- 
tume, and the port filled with gaily painted coasters with huge lateen 
sails, laden with wine casks, or crammed with peasants from Zlavin 
and the other islands returning from market. There is no place on 
the coast more inviting to a painter’s pencil than Sebenico.’ (Vol. i. 
p- 377.) 

The present cathedral is in many respects a remarkable 
building. Throughout the whole structure neither timber 
nor brick is employed—-a statement which would not hold good 
with perhaps any other building of its size in Europe. This 
fact alone points to a peculiarity which specially distin- 
guishes Dalmatian work, while the history of the building, 
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which is known to us in the fullest detail, shows us the in- 
fluences at work in the developement of Dalmatian archi- 
tecture. The structure starts seemingly with the full swing 
of pointed work; but in a very little while the rich and 
graceful forms of Venetian Gothic are exchanged for the 
stiffer outlines and less varied shapes of the Renaissance. 
The erection of the church was entrusted in the first instance 
to a Venetian architect named Antonio, whose work Mr. 
Jackson pronounces to be ‘of excellent Italian Gothic, with 
‘more of the merits and fewer of the faults of that much- 
‘ abused style than most examples of it. We have, indeed, 
already remarked the nearness of his design to the true 
spirit of Teutonic architecture. The northern porch, known 
as the Gate of the Lions, is especially fine, the foliage which 
runs around it being as boldly and as tenderly undercut as in 
the best specimens of English work. For ten years it seems 
that Antonio satisfied his employers ; and assuredly his own 
hands enriched the building with some of the most glorious 
carving to be seen on the capitals of piers of any age or 
country. But all that he had done failed to content the 
building committee. He had carried on the work by his 
own manual labour as well as by his supervision from the 
time when it had been decided to abandon the old cathedral 
of St. James. He had completed the whole of the lower 
story of the nave and its aisles; in other words, he had 
raised the pier arches, and wrought out the rich flowing 
cornice above the spandrils. He had built the exterior walls to 
the top of the beautiful series of intersecting trefoiled arches 
which serves as a cornice or border, and had also finished the 
ribbed vaulting of the aisles, when the committee began 
to complain of grievous defects and ruinous outlay. The 
money spent on ornamentation had, they insisted, been all 
thrown away, and there was urgent need of immediate 
change of management. The charges were, manifestly, a 
mere excuse. The real motive was kept in the background. 
Antonio’s work had been splendidly done. Its strength and 
solidity were all that could be wished for, and Antonio’s own 
carvings are among the chief glories of the land. Some of 
his capitals are marvels of the taste and skill with which the 
sculptors of that school ‘contrived to indulge in an almost 
‘ oriental luxuriance without weakness, and in an almost ° 
‘ extravagant wealth of detail without confusion’ (ii. 387). 
Even in what he has done he has left behind him a monu- 
ment worthy of his genius ; and the richness of his pier arches 
with the glorious cornice of foliage, which seems to have been 
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suggested to Dalmatian workmen generally by the exquisite 
grace of fresh fern leaves, brings out into painful contrast 
the poverty of the triforium and clerestory raised by his suc- 
cessor, Giorgio Orsini. But there is another feature in this 
remarkable church, which must be attributed to nothing less 
than true architectural genius; and this is the roof which 
covers the nave. To whom is the credit of this roof to be 
assigned? Antonio had been dismissed long before this part of 
the work had been taken in hand, and even his successor did 
not live to execute it. Is the vault, then, Antonio’s design ? 
and is it likely that he would carry his work so far without 
showing by model or on paper how he meant to finish it ? 
If he made his idea known, was it likely that his successor 
would substitute some other plan, by way of asserting his 
own originality? We cannot think so. The idea of the 
roof as we see it now seems to have been suggested almost 
entirely by the demi-cylindrical or barrel vault of the little 
temple of Aisculapius, if not by the dome of the cathedral, at 
Spalato ; and the impressions left by the buildings of the 
imperial palace were set deep in the minds of Dalmatian 
architects and workers generally. There was perhaps 
nothing to weaken them in the mind of Antonio, and cer- 
tainly nothing to show that he was unequal to the conception. 
Mr. Jackson speaks with some little uncertainty on this 
subject ; but whoever may have been the builder of this 
part of the church, we may very safely say that 

‘his greatest triumph was achieved by the roofs, which consist of 
wagon vaults of stone, visible outside as well as inside, an idea per- 
haps suggested by the semicircular vault of the little temple at Spalato, 
which was in the same way visible externally, but which, when carried 
out as it is at Sebenico, on so vast a scale, at so great a height, and with 
such comparatively slender materials, may fairly be considered original, 
and cannot fail to excite surprise and admiration.’ (Vol. i. p. 223.) 


It must do even more. The principle that the external 
shall be also the internal roof is applicable to all buildings. 
It is one which, if it had been introduced into northern 
Europe before the eleventh or twelfth century, might have 
caused nothing less than a revolution in the architecture of 
Englishmen, Germans, and Frenchmen, and must in any 
case have largely modified its developements. The applica- 
bility of the principle to domes is manifest at the first 
glance ; and if the principle was suggested by Spalato, then 
the influence of Spalato has not been limited to Dalmatia 
or Italy. The Romance method of vaulting in Southern 
France led Mr. Fergusson to recommend their system of a 
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homogeneous stone-roofing; but, apparently, except in the 
ease of domes, he seems to have thought that the double 
roof might still be necessary, although he insisted that the 
space between the two roofs should be as small as possible. 
But if the system of double roofing be at all conceded, the 
decision of the question must depend on the sense of har- 
mony and proportion in the general design. In our notice 
of Mr. Fergusson’s ‘ Handbook of Architecture’ we offered 
some remarks on this subject, which may even yet become 
one of no little importance; * and the question is forced 
upon us more prominently by the larger scale on which the 
principle is applied at Sebenico. 


‘In England,’ Mr. Jackson tells us, ‘we have a few rude chapels in 
Pembrokeshire, the chapel at Abbotsbury, and the little fourteenth-cen- 
tury treasury at Merton College, in which the vault and roof are united 
in one solid structure of masonry, and in Ireland we have the chapel of 
St. Cormac at Cashel similarly constructed; but nearly all of these 
are on a diminutive scale. At Sebenico, however, the whole of a great 
cruciform church is covered by a wagon-roof of stone, the underside 
of which forms the ceiling, the stone covering being visible both in- 
ternally and externally, without the outside roof of timber and tiles, 
or lead, which exists in ordinary cathedrals above the stone vaulted 
ceiling. The effect, both within and without, of these simple wagon- 
vaults over nave, choir, and transepts, interrupted only by a dome at the 
crossing, is very simple and imposing, and the design is not less suc- 
cessful architecturally than it is original.’ (Vol. i. p. 379.) 


This is undoubtedly true ; but we are dealing with buildings 
whose lines are not the lines of pointed structures generally 
in northern Europe. At Sebenico the main vault is semicir- 
cular, that of the aisles a quadrant; and although these forms 
seen externally harmonise fairly well with the structure as 
a whole, it may yet be doubted whether an arch of two centres 
could be satisfactorily treated in the same way. The ques- 
tion is one which architects may do well to ponder care- 
fully. All considerations of safety, and many of economy, 
would be in favour of homogeneous roofing; and although 
the effect of our high-pitched gables is in most instances 
very fine, we must surely admit that the rule may be carried 
to too great lengths. With all its exquisite grace and rich- 
ness the cathedral of Lincoln is but dwarfish within. Its 
external dignity and even majesty are due to the vast lead- 
covered roof which at the east end leaves space over the 
great window for another window which would be of large 
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dimensions for the elevation of a first-class parish church. 
The difficulties of the problem grow with increasing size. 
At Sebenico the architect worked with great caution, ‘ each 
‘ course of the vaulting stones being tongued and grooved 
‘and accurately fitted together so as to be impervious to 
‘weather.’ Even thus the disintegration of the stone 
showed symptoms of danger in 1845; and the nave vault 
was taken down and reset, new stones being put where 
needed, and the grooved joists being made good with cement 
in place of lead. 

Not less splendid, if not more impressive, than the 
cathedral of Sebenico is the basilican duomo of Traii, the 
ancient Tragurium, which lies about midway between Sebe- 
nico and Spalato. Its nave (of five bays) and its aisles end 
with three apses, and at the western end a Galilee-porch or 
narthex stretches to the full width of the building. Mr. 
Jackson speaks with enthusiasm of the beauty of this splen- 
did structure ; and, in truth, familiarity can only deepen 
the impression made by the grace and power of Dalmatian 
work when it is really good. On the sumptuous western 
porch Mr. Jackson dwells as ‘the glory not of Traii only, 
* but of the whole province, a work which in simplicity of 
* conception, combined with richness of detail and marvel- 
‘lous finish of execution, has never been surpassed in 
‘ Romanesque or Gothic art.’ This may seem a perilous 
statement, but Mr. Jackson’s drawings well bear out his 
words. Its weakest feature reflects the weakness of medi- 
zeval workers generally. The sculptor of the middle ages 
could do little more than betray his ignorance when he at- 
tempted to deal with the nude human form, and here, as 
at Sebenico and elsewhere, the architect thought fit to 
place the figures of Adam and Eve on each side of the 
great portal, Eve, as it so happens, standing on the right. 
Of these statues Mr. Jackson says that 
‘though incorrect and grotesque from an academic point of view, 
and extravagant in their imitation and exaggeration of individual 
peculiarities, they have, for all that, a certain naiveté and genuine 
intention which gives them an artistic value. Eve stands on a lioness 
with a sheep in her clutches and her cubs asleep beneath her ; Adam on 
a lion which holds down a griffin with his claws; and whatever may 
be the shortcomings of Adam, no nobler or more impressive beast was 
ever conventionalised by mediwval fancy than his supporter.’ (Vol. ii. 


p- 116.) 


Treated with wonderful cleverness, the tympanum of 
the great door exhibits the history of the Nativity with its 
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attendant incidents; and, indeed, it may be said that the 
whole narrative of the Gospels is drawn out in the enrich- 
ments of this magnificent portal. Many of them are worked 
out with all the finish of an exquisite picture. In the scene 
of the Annunciation ‘several of the little floating angels 
‘ with upturned heads and floating drapery remind one of 
‘ the lovely angels by Agostino di Duccio in the tympanum 
‘ of the church of 8. Bernardino in Perugia.’ In other parts 
of this great design there is space for other subjects which 
had a close local interest. The occupations of the hunts- 
man, the fowler, the tiller of the soil, and many more, are 
all portrayed in their order ; and the figures so introduced are 
excellent portraits of Dalmatian peasants in the thirteenth 
century. This splendid doorway belongs to the middle of 
that century, and the employment of the round arch 
shows how little the heart of the Dalmatian architect 
was in the arch of two centres. But the whole church from 
every point of view is very imposing. Internally it is full 
of sombre grandeur. Externally the three eastern apses 
group admirably with the lofty gable which rises above 
them, and with the one finished tower which rises at the 
western end of the southern aisle. This campanile has some 
good pointed work, the first stage having two light windows 
divided by an octagonal shaft, each face of the shaft being 
slightly concave to give brilliancy to the edge. The stage 
above this has windows on all four sides, ‘those to the east 
‘ and west having a reticulation of quatrefoils on their heads, 
‘and those to the north and south tracery work of cusped 
‘ circles.’ The final stage, not completed till 1598, is of 
inferior work, with Gothic and Renaissance details mixed 
together. Regarded as a whole, this church is splendid 
indeed; and, in Mr. Jackson’s words, it 
‘has also the advantage, so rare in Italy, of being completed outside as 
well as inside, instead of presenting, like so many Italian churches, a 
rough face of unfinished brickwork or masonry, awaiting, and awaiting 
in vain, the splendid veneer of marble or sculpture which never comes. 
In this respect the Dalmatian churches seldom fail to satisfy the eye ; 
though they were very long in building, the modest scale on which 
they were planned enabled their builders, sooner or later, to complete 
them handsomely and well, and to make them as beautiful without as 
they were within.’ (Vol. ii. p. 109.) 

Gems of Dalmatian art, in the form both of buildings and 
of their appurtenances or adornments, may be found in 


almost every town. Some works of singular beauty may be 
seen in Curzola, which Mr. Jackson reached late at night in 
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very broken weather, or, to be more accurate, in a terrible 
thunderstorm. 


‘It was lialf-past eleven before we hove to in the narrow channel 
which divides the town from the mainland, and saw the lanterns of the 
little boats that were to fetch us come travelling like glowworms 
through the darkness. At any time of day and in any weather this 
landing in little boats is a nuisance, but it is a veritable penance when 
it is pitch dark and the sky seems to be falling in solid sheets of water.’ 


The rain was not confined to the time of their landing ; 
but there was much to be seen in the Duomo, and much also 
at the Badia, or Franciscan convent, on a small island to the 
east of the town. The conventual buildings belong chiefly 
to the fourteenth century, and some of them are of singular 
beauty. The cloister work of Dalmatia is very fine; that of 
the Badia is one of the finest specimens, if not, as Mr. Jackson 
thinks it, the loveliest of all. An exquisitely beautiful draw- 
ing bears out the words of the text. 


‘Trefoiled arches resting on round columns with square capitals, and 
with a very ingenious stilt to give them sufficient importance and 
height, are divided by more massive piers into groups of three; and 
this arrangement is interrupted in two places by wide arches, richly 
cusped, through which steps lead to the central enclosure with its two 
marble cisterns.’ (Vol. ii. p. 275.) 


The design with all its marvellous grace is still sufficiently 
solid, and the result is thoroughly satisfactory. But Mr. 
Jackson shows himself perhaps a little affected by some of 
Mr. Fergusson’s fancies when he speaks of the work in this 
cloister as highly suggestive to moderns who must be eclectic. 
It is true that 


‘the cusped heads, the arches, and the including mouldings are all in 
ordinary Venetian Gothic of the fifteenth century; but the columns 
on which they rest have Attic bases, and capitals with concave abaci 
and angle volutes in the early style of the Renaissance, while over the 
arcades is something like a regular classic entablature with frieze and 
cornice.’ 

But eclecticism is not carried very far, when the workman 
chooses between forms every one of which may in a certain 
sense be regarded as his rightful inheritance; and the 
Dalmatian architect can scarcely be said to travel away from 
his own soil when he brings together the forms exhibited in 
the cloister of the Badia. It is another thing when English- 
men who have a wealth of English forms for the expression 
of every constructive or decorative want deliberately abandon 
those forms for others which are mere exotics and which 
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the use or misuse of generations has never made altogether 
congenial. 

Even more characteristic, though possibly less charming, 
is the cloister of the Dominican convent of Ragusa. The 
church shows many signs of German influence, but there 1s 
no trace of it, Mr. Jackson remarks, in the cloister. 

‘The Dalmatian was here left to work out his Gothic in his own 
way, and though he failed to grasp the idea of receding orders in the 
arch or consistent mouldings in his tracery, he succeeded in evolving 
out of his inner consciousness a charming cloister, shocking in many 
ways to the northern purist, but perhaps on that account the more 
interesting to those who love to see the workman reflected in his work, 
and value the evidence of thought more than architectural propriety.’ 
‘The cloister,’ Mr. Jackson adds, ‘forms a charming picture, with its 
Venetian well, its cherry and orange trees, and its evergreens, whose 
rich and dark foliage so well relieves the mellow white of the walls.’ 

The Franciscan cloister in the same city is not a whit less 
interesting or less beautiful, although we have here no 
features of either Venetian or any other kind of Gothic. 
Built in the first half of the fourteenth century, this very 
lovely structure has only Romanesque details, unless we make 
an exception for the cusping of some of the round openings 
in the tympanum of the great arches, which embrace each 
six bays of the arcade. Passing by Mr. Jackson’s admirable 
description of this work, we must content ourselves with citing 
his conclusion that it is one of the most singular pieces of 
architecture which he had ever seen, and the more interest- 
ing because the name of the architect, Mycha, an Albanian 
of Antivari, has been fortunately preserved to us. But we 
confess that we are tempted to dwell on the delightful 
pictures which Mr. Jackson has drawn for us, both with the 
pencil and the pen, of the noble city to which these two 
convents belong. The whole place is beautiful and striking 
in every way. 

* Scarcely among all the enchanting shores of the Mediterranean and 
its dependent seas can be found scenes to surpass that which presents 
itself as one issues from the town by the Porta Plecca and follows the 
coast-road southwards. We never tired of sauntering here in the 
evening, when the fading light had put a stop to sketching, and the 
day’s work was done, to watch the heightened tints on rock and tree 
gathering fresh splendour from the dying sun, while behind us the 
ancient city, with all its towers and bastions, stood sharply cut out 
against the flaming sky. As we returned and, passing the drawbridge, 
threaded the threefold girdle of massive walls and gates with the pro- 
tecting figure of St. Blaize above us, and descended the steep winding 
street under the shadow of the great Dominican convent, there was 
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nothing wanting to stir the imagination. Ragusa has preserved com- 
pletely the character of a medieval city.’ (Vol. ii. p. 324.) 


Of the several objects within its walls, which deserve 
careful study, the most noteworthy is perhaps the palace of 
the rulers of the Ragusan republic. The building is the 
work of different architects, the one succeeding the other 
after a short interval, during which the victory of the round 
over the pointed arch seems to have been accomplished. In 
short, the history of this palace repeats that of the duomo 
of Sebenico ; and the work of the earlier and later architects 
can be distinguished as easily in the one as in the other. 
The front of the building, which faces the Piazza, exhibits 
in its lower stage a loggia of six arches between two solid 
structures with windows. The Asculapius capital which 
strikes the eye on the first glance at this arcade is beyond 
doubt the work of the Gothic architect Onofrio; and this 
fact, for which Mr. Jackson gives the evidence, would seem 
to warrant the conclusion that the whole portico is his work. 
But of the seven capitals of the arcade three are pieces of 
Renaissance work of no great merit; the other four are 
splendid specimens of Gothic sculpture. These four capi- 
tals, therefore, Mr. Jackson ascribes to Onofrio, the other 
three belonging to the later architects of 1464. These later 
architects, when they undertook the restoration of the 
building after the catastrophe of 1462, preserved what they 
could; but the three centre capitals, as being probably too 
much injured for use, were replaced by new ones. This was 
the work of Giorgio Orsini, who, as we have seen, succeeded 
the Venetian Antonio as the architect of the cathedral of 
Sebenico. Having put these three capitals on the central 
shafts of the arcade, Giorgio placed on all the capitals the 
massive abaci which now support his round arches with 
their classic festoons and ribands. 

This conclusion is, happily, no longer a theory or a con- 
jecture. The clue which has led Mr. Jackson to evidence 
demonstrating the truth of this conclusion was furnished by 
Mr. Freeman, who in a garden at Gravosa saw a capital 
representing the Judgement of Solomon. Filippo de Diver- 
sis, writing in 1440, mentions a capital with this subject as 
belonging to a pier at the entrance of the palace. But, 
as the front arcade was complete without it, Mr. Freeman 
concluded that the description of De Diversis could not refer 
to the outer arcade, where none of the capitals show this 
subject. There would, however, be no difficulty in this, if 
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only it be true that three of the present capitals have been 
thrust in since that time. Mr. Jackson determined at once 
to act on the hint thus thrown out. 

‘I started for Gravosa,’ he says, ‘ with the hope that this might be, 
after all, one of the three missing capitals. . . . And so, in fact, it 
proved to be. It corresponds exactly in dimensions with Onofrio’s 
capitals ; it would fit exactly one of his columns; it has the original 
shallow abacus decorated with running foliage, which I noticed as 
remaining in one of his capitals below the later one imposed by Giorgio, 
and the design of the foliage on the back and sides is exactly the same as 
that on one of Onofrio’s capitals, which I had been drawing that very 
morning, with the selfsame birds perched in the middle and pecking fruit. 

‘ The proof,’ Mr. Jackson may well say, ‘ is conclusive and irre- 

sistible; but further confirmation was not wanting, for Count Caboga, 
to whom the capital belongs, said casually that he had heard there 
were two more capitals lying about somewhere, but that he had not 
been able to find them. Could we but find these, we should have the 
entire series of Onofrio’s seven capitals magno studio sculpta in the 
year 1435.’ (Vol. ii. p. 339.) 
It is to be hoped that these two capitals may yet be forth- 
coming. The discovery, or rather identification, of the one 
which lies at Gravosa does great credit to Mr. Jackson’s 
sagacity, and goes far towards accounting for the present 
perplexing appearance of the palace front. That Onofrio’s 
work was Gothic or pointed, is beyond doubt. The round 
arches, therefore, which now rest on the piers, were no more 
his work than are the Renaissance capitals which have taken 
the place of the three lacking in the series. The superposition 
of the heavy abacus is thus at once explained. In no other 
way could the round arches be raised to the necessary 
height. But the perplexity is renewed when we come to 
the upper story, for here the series of windows is good 
Dalmatian Gothic; in other words, Onofrio’s work stands 
above that of his successor. For the windows in the lateral 
towers this involves no difficulty. For the windows over the 
arcade, the only conclusion is that the explosion of gun- 
powder which ruined the building made some parts dan- 
gerous without destroying the ornamental work, and that 
these windows were carefully taken out and reset in their 
old places, with the carved string course beneath them. 
This conjecture, Mr. Jackson remarks, is confirmed by a 
curious half-italianised Latin minute of the Grand Council, 
of December 11, 1464. 

The description of De Diversis has given us the history of 
the capital at Gravosa. He speaks also of another piece of 
sculpture as exhibiting a figure of Justice. This figure may 
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be seen close to the entrance of the hall of the Lesser Council, 
carved on a bracket, and holding in its hands a scroll on 
which may be read the words Jussi summa mei, although 
the inscription is much defaced. Near to it is the capital 
which De Diversis mentions asa representation of the Rector 
administering Justice. It is plainly not in its original place, 
being clumsily fitted to a detached square shaft, whereas it 
belonged to a round attached shaft. The carving is won- 
derfully vigorous. 


‘ The style of the figures, though they are on a much smaller scale, 
corresponds exactly with those of the /®sculapius and Solomon capitals, 
and the Rector here wears the coif of a doctor of law, just as Solomon’s 
principal law oflicer does. The culprit who is brought up for sentence 
has a dogged look, and the satisfied and complacent air of the officer 
who has “run him in” is most amusingly expressed. On the return side 
is the secretary seated at a desk, with a prisoner before him in custody 
of another officer. This was evidently the capital of a respond or 
door-jamb, and so agrees with De Diversis’s Janguage: Jn quodam 
angulo janue principalis habetur Rectoris injurias audientis similitudo. 
The janua principalis may have been the inner arch of the passage 


from the piazza.’ (Vol. ii. p. 345.) 


Tt is no small thing that Ragusa should be still standing 
on its ancient site. The forces pent up within the earth 
have wreaked their fury upon it again and again, and few 
cities have been left more utterly desolate than was Ragusa 
after the frightful catastrophe of April 6, 1667. The earth- 
quake destroyed the duomo, and the Rector died with five 
thousand of the people. Schemes of migration were proposed, 
but the majority were against them al]. The decision, Mr. 
Jackson thinks, was more fortunate perhaps for students 
of art and history than for the inhabitants. Earthquake 
shocks recur at intervals seldom longer than twenty years, 
and when they come they bring with them the sense of no 
little danger. 

In dealing with such a work as Mr. Jackson’s, we must 
use the power, denied to travellers, of disregarding time 
and space. From Ragusa we should perhaps follow him to 
Cattaro and the sterile regions of the Black Mountain ; but 
we may do better by transferring ourselves more nearly to 
the northern end of the Dalmatian archipelago and the 
island city of Arbe. The architectural interest of its build- 
ings is equal to that of most Dalmatian towns; in the im- 
pressiveness of its features generally it yields to none. But 
its beauty is that of ruin. The population of the city and 
the island is under four thousand. The great plague which 
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fell on Arbe in 1456 dealt a blow from which it has never 
recovered. Of the whole space within the walls, half is 
either empty or filled with shattered fragments of houses 
and palaces, attesting the wealth and splendour of former 
days. The beauty of the site could not easily be surpassed. 
The city becomes visible at a distance of six miles on the 
channel which separates it from Jablanaé. 


‘ As we approached, entirely ignorant what there might be to reward 
our enterprise, our expectations were raised high by an enormous 
campanile that dominated the town; three others successively appeared 
from behind it, and at length we found ourselves gliding under the vast 
sea walls of such a dreary and forlorn, but withal such a lovely city, 
as might have been imagined in adream. The lofty walls, broken and 
ruined at their summit, rose sheer out of the water; grand campaniles 
of the twelfth and thirteenth century soared above them, while within 
the town could be seen roofless houses, windows through which the 
blue sky appeared, and gaunt ruined walls that seemed to pro- 
claim Arbe a city of the dead rather than the living. Indeed, Arbe, 
though not quite a city of the dead, is only half alive.’ (Vol. iii. 


p- 206.) 


The spell of the old beauty is everywhere—on the frag- 
ments of structures long since fallen, and on the massy 
palaces still standing, which in their decay and desolation 
show themselves worthy of the streets of Padua or Verona or 
even the canals of Venice. High over all rises the great 
campanile of the duomo, a few paces only from the cliff, 
to a height of about ninety feet exclusive of the parapet and 
spire by which it is crowned. Its chief peculiarity lies in 
the windows, which ‘ have double shafts with neither capital 
‘nor base, standing one behind the other, both set well 
‘ inwards towards the centre of the wall, and supporting a 
‘common impost-block which spreads out fore and aft to 
‘ the thickness of the wall.’ 

This splendid tower belongs, there is little doubt, to the 
earliest years of the thirteenth century. The very curious 
baldacchino over the high altar in the choir of the more 
modern cathedral is some three or more centuries earlier. 
Not less remarkable is the church of St. John the Baptist, 
now a ruin, although it was still used for divine service 
when Professor Eitelberger visited Arbe in 1859. This 
church is a basilica with the usual proportions; but the 
apse has a surrounding aisle, which, not being properly, as 
Mr. Jackson remarks, a basilican arrangement, points to 
Western influence. At the same time, no Northern architect 
‘would have made the number of the apsidal arches even, 
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‘and so have made a column and not an arch come in the 
‘ middle’ (vol. iii. p. 227). 

Another little church, approached by a postern in the old 
castle wall at the north-western angle of the city, looks on 
a pleasant grassy down with an expanse of green sward 
‘ almost unique in stony Dalmatia.’ 

‘ The view of Arbe from this grassy meadow can hardly be sur- 
passed for loveliness. The cliff on which it stands descends sharply 
into the sea, and is studded with aloes and such scanty vegetation as 
can cling to the face of the rock, or find hold for its roots in the 
crevices. The old town walls that crown the cliff seem to grow out of 
it, so that it is hard to say where art begins to supersede nature, while 
above them the four ancient campaniles rise in stately order. As we 
sat to take our farewell view, the sun was setting behind us, and the 
towers and walls melted from creamy white to orange, and from orange 
almost to flame colour. The sea lay like a sheet of glass below, with- 
out even a ripple on the shore; and the long rocky isles of Dolin and 
Pago changed, as do all these naked Dalmatian hills, to the most ex- 
quisite colours under the evening light. From the cliffs below 
ascended at intervals the song of the “ passere solitario,” with a melo- 
dious and sustained strain not unlike that of the nightingale. The 
beautiful scenery, the strange old medieval town, seeming more a 
memory than a reality, and the delicious bird notes rising out of the 
stillness, made a pathetic impression that cannot be easily described. 
Of all Dalmatian towns there is none, to my taste, so lovely as poor 
plague-stricken Arbe.’ (Vol. ii. p. 258.) 

In the preservation of its ancient work the city of Parenzo 
presents a striking contrast to that of Arbe. The plan of 
the duomo is strictly basilican. The baptistery, flanked by 
the campanile to the west, opens into an atrium much like 
that of the church of St. Ambrose at Milan; and through 
this we enter a nave of ten bays ending with an apse both 
external and internal, the apses of the aisles being internal 
only. The capitals, exhibiting a lavish variety of form, are 
worked with great delicacy of finish, and were manifestly 
carved for this building, although, from the clumsy details 
in the neckings of some of them, we may infer that this was 
not the case with all the columns. The church was seem- 
ingly never vaulted, and has now nothing more than a flat 
plastered ceiling; but, in spite of this, Mr. Jackson regards 
the building as fully equal in the beauty of its workmanship 
to any of the churches of Ravenna, and as surpassing them 
in the completeness of its plan. But to what age does this 
church belong? Is it coeval with the Ravennese structures 
of the time of Justinian ? or must we assign it to some such 
time as that of the rude San Donato at Zara? In Dalmatia 
especially, as we have seen, it is commonly a rash thing to 
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answer such questions without documentary evidence; and 
happily there are few countries in which such evidence is 
more commonly forthcoming. In this case an inscription 
on a marble ciborium or tabernacle now in the sacristy at 
the north-eastern end of the church seems to ascribe the 
building of this basilica, or of another on its site, to the 
eleventh year of the episcopate of Euphrasius. The words 
DO. IOBANT., in this inscription, are read by Hitelberger as 
DOMINO JOHANNE BEATISSIMO ANTISTITE, and are supposed to 
refer to Pope John II., the last year of whose pontificate 
corresponds with the eleventh of Euphrasius. Mr. Jackson 
looks on this interpretation as somewhat far-fetched, and 
thinks that Mr. Freeman may perhaps be right in taking 
the words as only the common form ‘ Deo juvante.’ The 
likelihood lies probably the other way; but on other grounds 
Mr. Jackson has no hesitation in asserting that ‘the capitals 
‘of Parenzo might many of them have been carved by the 
‘ same hand that wrought those at S. Vitale and S. Apollinare 
‘in Classe in the sixth century, and the workmanship is 
‘marked by a delicacy and refinement that was lost long 
‘ before the rude masonry and barbarous details of S. Donato 
‘ were put together in the eighth.’ 

The building has no details which can be referred to any 
time following the Slavonic irruption in the tenth century, 
while everything has ‘the character of the Byzantine school 
‘ and of the period of Justinian’s works at Ravenna and Con- 
‘ stantinople, and there can be no reasonable doubt that in 
‘the duomo as it now exists we have the building and in a 
‘ great measure the decorative details of the new cathedral 
‘ raised by Euphrasius in the middle of the sixth century.’ 

Like that of St. John the Baptist at Arbe, the apse, being 
lighted by four large round-arched windows, has the pecu- 
liarity of a pier instead of a window in the middle, and 
exhibits the hemicycle of marble seats for the clergy with 
the episcopal throne in the centre. At the high altar in 
front of these seats the celebrant at mass stands on the 
eastern side, facing the people, and here, therefore, as in the 
Roman St. Peter’s, we are indebted to the Latin Church 
for the retention of an ancient custom. Above these seats 
the walls of this most sumptuous apse 


‘ are lined with a gorgeous dado of marbles and porphyries which has 
no parallel at Ravenna, but slightly resembles some mural decoration 
existing at S. Sabina at Rome. The materials are porphyry, ser- 
pentino, opaque glass, white onyx like that from Algiers, burnt clay of 
various colours, and mother-of-pearl, which is used not only in 
mosaics but in discs made of whole shells, which reflect a brilliant 
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opalescent light. There are eight varieties of pattern in the panels, 
and these are arranged symmetrically in pairs on the opposite side of 
the apse, while the central panel over the bishop’s seat is inlaid with a 
gold cross on a ground of serpentino and mother-of-pearl surmounting 
a hill, or dome, between two lighted candlesticks. The cipher of 
Euphrasius occurring twice in the inlay proves it to be a work of the 
time of Justinian, and coeval with the basilica. . . . The remainder of 
the drum of the apse containing the four windows and the semi-dome 
above it are entirely covered with glass mosaic. In the dome are large 
figures on a golden ground, with cloudlets of crimson and blue floating 
above their heads.’ (Vol. iii. p. 521.) 

Among the figures is the Bishop Euphrasius, with a small 
figure of his son, EUPHRASIUS. FIL. ARC. In short, there 
is more than ample evidence in favour of the conclusion that 
all these mosaics are ‘as nearly coeval with the basilica as 
‘ the time required for their execution permitted.’ Professor 
Kitelberger was strangely mistaken when he ascribed the 
work of the apse to the same age with that of the splendid 
baldacchino which covers the high altar. The mosaics in 
this costly and beautiful structure differ wholly in design 
and workmanship from those of the apse. ‘More expression 
‘ and action is attempted, and the drawing of the figures is 
‘more ambitious both as regards attitude and drapery ; but 
‘ they are far inferior in effect to the older mosaics, and the 
‘ effort after greater naturalism has resulted in a grotesque- 
‘ ness that suffers by contrast with the severe conventionalism 
‘ of the older school’ (vol. iii. p. 325). 

The baldacchino, in short, is a work of the latter part of 
the thirteenth century; and among the many fine specimens 
of such canopies to be seen in Daimatian churches none is 
more splendid, and none perhaps more graceful and charm- 
ing in outline. There remains yet a multitude of buildings 
into which we would gladly follow Mr. Jackson as a guide 
on whose soundness of judgement we feel that we may im- 
plicitly rely ; and, indeed, we are tempted to think that we 
have not done justice to his book until we have gone over 
all the ground which he has traversed. To a large number 
of the subjects with which he has dealt we have been so far 
from doing justice that we have not been able to notice 
them at all; but we have, perhaps, drawn from his pages 
the chief lessons to be learnt from a careful scrutiny of 
Dalmatian art in all its forms, and we have certainly enjoyed 
the rich feast of beauty which Mr. Jackson has provided for 
us both with his pen and with his pencil. He, at least, has 
done full justice to a country which, in its manifold interest, 
yields to few, if any, others in the world. 
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Art. V.—1. Clubs and Club Life in London: from the 


Seventeenth Century to the Present Time. By Joun Tims, 
F.S.A. London: 1872. 


2. The Reform Club: its Founders and Architect. 


By Lovuts 
FaGcan. London: 1887. 


F the character of Dr. Johnson were judged by some of 
the instances of coarse manners and rude sayings 
recorded by his admiring biographer, it might be supposed 
that the sage of Fleet Street, like the sage of Chelsea in our 
own times, was a cynical hypochondriac. But Boswell him- 
self supplies abundant evidence that Johnson, to his latest 
hours, was passionately fond not only of society, but of con- 
vivial society. Dearer to him than the tea-table of Mrs. 
Thrale and the fleshpots of Streatham was the unrestrained 
intercourse of his club. There ke could talk politics with 
Burke over the supper table, or discuss the drama with 
Garrick, or his last picture with Reynolds. He was, to use 
the well-known word of his own invention, essentially ‘ a 
‘clubable man.’ Johnson and Sir Joshua were the founders 
of ‘THe Crus’ as its illustrious members call it to this 
day, or the Literary Club as this famous society was termed 
by the world at large. He alone established the Ivy Lane 
Club and the Essex Head Club, and drew up the modest 
rules of the latter body, ‘ which meets,’ he writes to Reynolds, 
‘ thrice a week, and he who misses forfeits twopence.’ In 
Bosweli’s immortal volumes, two splendid editions of which 
have recently been published, we obtain a very complete 
picture of the purely social London clubs of his age. They 
were not political, but except for this fact they closely re- 
sembled the political clubs of the eighteenth century. The 
club was a company of men of like tastes assembled in a 
tavern or a coffeehouse for a short period, and not necessarily 
day by day. These tavern clubs are the germs of the modern 
social and political clubs, and the earliest of the latter were 
exactly of the same character as the Literary or the Kit- 
Cat, though the men of whom they were composed were 
bound together by common political views. The modern 
political club, with a fine house and all the requisites of 
home except sleeping rooms, began with Almack’s Club, 
which became Brooks’s. On the later growth of the club 
system we shall have something to say, but before touch- 


ing on it some mention must be made of the early political 
clubs. 
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They were, as a rule, small in size and short-lived, lasting 
only so long as the particular group of men of whom they 
were composed held together. If we go so far back as the 
beginning of the reign of William IIT., we see some charac- 
teristics of the early political club strongly exemplified in 
what was termed ‘the Club’ in Edinburgh, a body of dis- 
affected and disappointed Whigs under the leadership of 
Montgomery, a society of the first importance in the politics 
of the North. ‘The organisation of this body,’ says 
Macaulay, ‘contemptible as it may appear to the generation 
‘which has seen the Roman Catholic association and the 
‘ League against the corn laws, was then thought marvellous 
‘and formidable.’ And if we judge it not by the more 
elaborate organisations of our own day, but by its results 
in its own time, this club was both formidable and successful. 
When allusion is made to the Scotch Club, it is in point to 
refer to an Irish society, not unlike in character, though of 
more recent date, which was established in Dublin in 1789. 
Lord Charlemont, Mr. Grattan, Mr. Ponsonby, and Mr. 
Forbes were the originators of the society called the Whig 
Club. It contained forty-eight original members, who 
rapidly added to their number. It was founded, writes Mr. 
Grattan in a letter to Sir Jonah Barrington, ‘ to obtain an 
‘internal reform of Parliament, in which they partly suc- 
* ceeded, and to prevent the Union, in which they failed.’ 
Its members and its constitution (contained in certain 
‘ Resolutions and Declarations’) are to be found in the 
diffuse biography of Mr. Grattan by his son. It is most 
striking as being composed of men representative of classes 
at the present time the most hostile to Home Rule, and as 
being, like the Scotch Club of William III.’s time, rather a 
political league than a social body called into existence for 
party purposes. 

Less extensive in numbers than these two clubs, and 
characterised by some social attributes which they did not 
possess, but otherwise with much in common with these 
political leagues, were the tavern clubs of Queen Anne’s time 
—the October, the March, the Saturday, and the Brothers. 
The October was a Tory club, of which some account, as 
well as of the others which we have just enumerated, has 
been preserved to us in the famous diary of Swift. ‘The 
* October is,’ he writes in February 1710-11, ‘a set of 
‘above a hundred Parliament men of the country who 
‘drink October ale, and meet every evening at a tavern 
‘ near the Parliament to consult affairs, and to drive things 
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‘ on to extremes against the Whigs, to call the old ministry 
‘to account, and to get off five or six heads. Con- 
temptuously as Swift here speaks of this club, it was, in 
the opinion of Harley and Bolingbroke, a formidable ‘ cave.’ 
They considered it to be necessary to take measures to allay 
the dissatisfaction of their unsatisfied supporters, and there- 
fore employed Swift to write what has since been known 
as the ‘ Letter to the October Club’—in the more elaborate 
phraseology of the time, ‘Some Advice humbly offered to 
‘the Members of the October Club in a letter from a person 
‘ of honour’—a communication which was at once a digni- 
fied apology on behalf of the Tory chiefs for any oversights 
in the past, and an indefinite promise of rewards in the future. 
As a corporation such a club as this has no long history ; it 
dies when it has attained its end, or when the need for co- 
operation has ceased. Nor does it appear that these political 
clubs had necessarily a fixed local habitation, and thus they 
are but faintly separated from mere isolated parties of politi- 
cians meeting from time to time to take counsel together. 
‘Our society,’ writes Swift in the same diary, ‘met at the 
‘ Duke of Ormond’s.’ And in another place: ‘It is very odd 
‘that this very day Lords Somers, Wharton, Sunderland, 
‘ Halifax, and the whole club of Whig lords dined at Pontac’s 
‘in the City.’ 

At a later period the gathering became less a council and 
more a social meeting. The change from the old club to the 
new is well exemplified in the Cocoa Tree Club, which had some 
characteristics in its first days of the old and of the modern 
style, and in the opposition club, which met at Mr. Wildman’s 
in Albemarle Street. The former was a group of politicians 
composed—at the beginning of George IIT.’s reign—almost 
wholly of Lord Bute’s ministerial followers ; it was a tavern 
club ; it was a personal group of politicians. It gradually 
widened out a little. When Gibbon visited it, he saw there 
‘twenty or thirty of the first men in the kingdom in point 
‘ of fashion and fortune, supping at little tables in the middle 
‘of a coffee-room, upon a bit of cold meat or a sandwich, 
‘and drinking a glass of punch.’ This is a picture of the 
social side, approximating to what may now be seen in the 
session at the Reform or Brooks’s, though, the fashions of the 
times having changed, it is an eight o’clock dinner rather than 
an eleven o’clock supper which the diarist of to-day would 
describe. 

The beginning of the social clubs with a political com- 
plexion, which in recent years have become so marked a 
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feature in London, is, as we have already said, to be seen in 
Brooks’s and White’s.* But their political colour was caused 
rather by accident than by design. They were societies of 
gentlemen established primarily for the purpose of social 
intercourse and amusement, and not clubs which, though 
intended for social purposes, had yet a distinct political 
object, namely, the collecting together of a number of mem- 
bers of a political party for the purpose of advancing the 
opinions which it held. Brooks’s, as is well known, was 
established in 1764 as Almack’s Club ; it was ‘ subsequently 
‘taken by Brooks, a wine merchant and money-lender,’ and 
it was from him that this club obtained its well-known name. 
The house which is now the home of the club in St. James’s 
Street was opened for use in 1778. Such, in a few words, is 
the beginning of this famous club, so well described by Sir 
George Trevelyan. 


This society, the most famous political club that will ever have 
existed in England—because before any noteworthy rival was in the 
field our politics had already outgrown St. James’s Street—was not 
political in its origin. In the first list of its members the Duke of 
Grafton and Lord Weymouth are shown side by side with the Duke of 
Richmond and the Duke of Portland. Brooks’s took its rise from the 
inclination of men who moved in the same social orbit to live together 
more freely and familiarly than was compatible with the publicity of a 
coffeehouse ; and how free and familiar was the life of marquises and 
cabinet ministers when no one was there to watch them, the club 
rules most agreeably testify. Dinner was served at half-past four, and 
the bill was brought in at seven. Supper began at eleven, and ended 
at half an hour after midnight. The cost of the dinner was eight 
shillings a head, and of the supper six; and any one who had been 
present during any part of the meal hours pzid his share of the wine. 
No gaming was allowed over the decanters and glasses “ except tossing 
“up for reckonings,” under penalty of standing treat for the whole 
party ; and at cards or hazard no one might stake on credit nor borrow 
from any of the players or bystanders. But with these regulations 
began and ended all the restraint which the club imposed, or affected 
to impose, upon the gambling propensities of its members. The rule 
about ready money was soon a dead letter ; and if ever a difficulty was 





* Sir W. Young, in a letter to the Marquis of Buckingham on 
August 10, 1788, speaks of a Constitutional Club. ‘ Our second 
‘ dinner of the Constitutional Club on Wednesday went off exceedingly 
‘ well, and may prove a good political net to catch young men just launch- 
‘ ing into the world from college. Such use hath been made of the 
‘ Whig Club, and something was wanting to counteract it.’ (Memoirs 
of the Court, and Cabinets of George III., by the Duke of Bucking- 
ham, vol. i. p. 418.) 
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made, Mr. Brooks, to his cost, was always at hand with the few 
hundred guineas which were required to spare any of his patrons the 
annoyance of leaving a well-placed chair ut the faro bank, or a well- 
matched rubber of whist. Gentlemen were welcome to go on losing 
as long as the most sanguine of their adversaries were willing to trust 
them; and when, at the age of sixteen, Charles Fox entered the club 
which he was to vender illustrious, he found himself surrounded with 
every facility for ruining himself with the least delay and in the best 
of company.’ * 


It was Charles Fox, indeed, who really made Brooks’s 
famous. That fame has been essentially personal, for most 
of the historic interest of the club centres round the figure of 
this statesman. A large part of his days, and of his nights 
too, in the earlier part of his life, was spent at Brooks’s. He 
was ‘the hero in Parliament, at the gaming-table, at New- 
‘ market,’ writes Horace Walpole. It was to Brooks’s he 
retired after an onslaught on Lord North ; it was at Brooks’s 
that he lost large sums at cards; and it was at Brooks’s 
that he consulted about the coalition with his former foe. 
The Prince of Wales became a member of the club for the 
sake of the society of his ‘dear Charles ;’ it was the head- 
quarters of the Whig opposition when the party was under 
the leadership of Fox. ‘Thus there is a kind of individuality 
in Brooks’s of the time of Fox which belongs to no other 
society, intelligible enough to those who have studied the 
great power and the singular attraction of his character. 

The mode of life there for a great many years reflected 
the state of political and aristocratic society, and thus the 
club itself was to some extent an epitome of the times. 
What that society was like has been well told by Fox’s 
latest biographer, but it is apparent also in the corre- 
spondence of Walpole and of George Selwyn. That there 
was the grossest and the wildest gambling sanctioned by men, 
many of very high personal character, is undoubted. But, 
in a sense, it was less in extent and more honourable than 
much of the gambling which goes on to-day. It was, except 
in the case of a few rascals, nothing more than straight- 
forward and downright throwing away of money. No one 
can doubt, who has any knowledge of the world, that there 
is now, through the medium of the turf and the Stcck 
Exchange, gambling at once more extensive and more in- 
sidious in its character than that which in the days of Fox 
went on night after night at Brooks’s and White’s—‘ the 





’ * The Early History of Charles James Fox, p. 81 (ed. rh 
VOL. CLXVII. NO. CCCXLI. 
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‘scene,’ writes Mr. Lecky, ‘of the wildest and most ex- 
‘travagant gambling.’ Nor was this personal fame, so to 
say, of Brooks’s confined to the membership of Fox. There 
are innumerable anecdotes connected with this club in regard 
to the most different of men, from the steady Wilberforce to 
Sheridan and ‘ Fighting’ Fitzgerald. We have space but 
for one, which describes the manner in which Sheridan 
became a member of the club : 





‘ When Fox first became acquainted with Mr. Sheridan, he was so 
delighted with his company and brilliant conversation that he became 
exceedingly anxious to get him admitted as a member of Brooks’s Club. 
Sheridan was accordingly proposed; and though on several occasions 
every gentleman was earnestly canvassed to vote for him, yet he was 
sure to have one black ball whenever he was balloted for. This was 
carried on for many months, and it was at length resolved on by his 
friends to find out who was the person that so inveterately opposed 
Mr. Sheridan’s admission. Accordingly the balls were marked, and 
old George Selwyn was discovered to be the hostile party. This cir- 
cumstance was told the same evening to Mr. Sheridan, who desired 
that his name might be put up again as usual, and begged that the 
further conduct of the matter might be left to himself. Accordingly, 
on the next evening when he was to be balloted for, Sheridan arrived 
at Brooks’s, arm in arm with the Prince of Wales, just ten minutes 
before the balloting began. The waiter was ordered to tell Mr. Selwyn 
that the Prince desired to speak to him in the room below stairs 
immediately. Selwyn obeyed without delay, and Sheridan, to whom 
he had no personal dislike’ (it appears Sheridan was not of sufficiently 
aristocratic birth to please Selwyn), ‘ entertained him for half an hour 
with a political story. During Selwyn’s absence the balloting went 
on, and Sheridan was chosen; which circumstance was announced to 
himself and the Prince by the entrance of a waiter, who made the pre- 
concerted signal by stroking his chin with his hand. Sheridan imme- 
diately got up, and, apologising for an absence of a few minutes, told 
Mr. Selwyn “ that the Prince would finish the narrative, the catastrophe 
“ of which he would find very remarkable.” He now made his way 
upstairs, and, his name being sent in to Mr. Fox, the latter came out, 
took him by the hand, and introduced him with all due formality to 
the club, all the members of which welcomed him by shaking hands 
and with the most flattering compliments. Sheridan was now in his 
glory. 

‘The Prince, in the meanwhile, was left in no enviable situation ; 
for he had not the least idea of being left to conclude a story, the 
thread of which (if it had been a thread) he had entirely forgotten, or 
which perhaps his eagerness to serve Sheridan’s cause prevented him 
from listening to with sufficient attention to take up where Sheridan 
had dropped it. Still, by means of his auditor’s occasional assistance 
in the way of prompting, he contrived, with a good deal of humming 
and hawing, to get on pretty well for a few minutes, when a question 
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from old Selwyn as to a flat contradiction of a part of his Royal 
Highness’s story to that of Sheridan completely posed him, and he 
stuck fast. Having endeavoured to right himself by floundering about 
a good deal, and finding that it was all labour in vain, the Prince at 
length burst out into a loud laugh at the ludicrous figure which he 
cut, and exclaimed, ‘‘ D-———n the fellow! to leave me to finish his 
“ infernal story, of which I know as much as the child unborn! But 
“never mind, Selwyn; as Sherry does not seem inclined to come 
“ back, let us go upstairs, and I dare say Fox or some of them will be 
“able to tell you all about it.” They accordingly adjourned to the 
club room, and old George, who did not know what to make of the 
matter, had his eyes completely opened to the whole manceuvre when 
on his entrance Sheridan made him a low bow, and said, ‘‘’Pon my 
“ honour, Mr. Selwyn, I beg pardon for being absent so long; but the 
“ fact is they have just been making me 2 member without even one 
“ black ball, and here I am.”’ * 


The ‘ betting book’ has also been a storehouse of amusing 
incidents, and a record of the social life of the time; the 
members in making their entries in it little thought of its 
future historical importance: on these curious memoranda 
we have not space to touch. But from the time of the 
establishing of the club to the present day, Brooks’s as a 
club has never intervened actively in public affairs, and has 
been little affected by political events however important. It 
is true, indeed, that in 1835 it received what may be described 
as a shock, in consequence of the resignation of Sir Francis 
Burdett, Lord Stanley, Sir J. Graham, and a number of 
other members, sixty in all. In a sense this incident may 
have tended towards the successful formation of the Reform 
Club in the following year, by setting free a considerable 
number of influential Liberals. 

The incident arose out of an application to remove 
O’Connell’s name from the club, which the managers, as 
the committee of Brooks’s is called, refused to do. The 
House of Lords had lately mutilated the Municipal Cor- 
poration Act; they had bisected the Tithe Bill; but they 
had incurred the special enmity of O’Connell (strange as it 
may seem to the Home Rulers of to-day) by the rejection 
of the Dublin Police Bill, the object of which was ‘to 
‘ constitute an efficient police force in the city of Dublin, 
‘,.. and to substitute for the old police, which was an 
‘ inefficient body under the control of a corrupt corporation, 
‘a new force constituted on the principle which Peel had 
‘applied to the London police.’ O’Connell went on the 





* Marsh, ‘ The Clubs of London,’ vol. i. p. 18. 
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stump through England and Scotland, attacking the House 
of Lords in language of unmeasured violence. He _ reso- 
lutely refused to fight duels, but he was equally determined 
not to moderate his language. The consequence was that 
men thought that if he would not fight he should not attack 
his adversaries with such violence. 


‘ Asa rule, indeed, people had no objection to the unscrupulous 
denunciation of public characters, but they thought that the man who 
preferred the charges should be ready to “ meet” the adversaries whom 
he had wronged, and they were unanimous in thinking that a politician 
who persistently refused to fight should be scrupulously moderate in 
‘the language which he employed. Burdett, representing the general 
feeling, insisted on O’Connell’s removal from Brooks’s Club. He with- 
drew his own name from the club when his application was ignored. 
Stanley and Graham followed the example which was thus set them. 
Other Whigs imitated their conduct. The proprietor of Brooks’s was 
startled at receiving no less than sixty resignations, all dated from one 
great Whig house; and fifteen years elapsed before the club again con- 
‘tained its full complement of members.’ * 


It was well for the future prosperity of political clubs that 
the managers of Brooks’s took the view they did—one which 
commended itself to so sagacious a Whig as Mr. Greville, 
though he had, at the same time, no sympathy with 
O’Connell. To have expelled the latter would have been a 
dangerous precedent. If a political club is to criticise the 
public political actions of its members, it is almost certain, 
sooner or later, to be carried away by some personal pre- 
judice, or to make the opinion of the majority of members on 
some particular question a kind of shibboleth. By refusing 
the application of Burdett the managers of Brooks’s—then 
the chief, indeed almost the only, Liberal club—probably 
prevented in the future troubles in the management of the 
club then unforeseen, and established a precedent and a 
rule which, though it could not bind another committee or 
another club, was sure to have great weight whenever it 
might be referred to. 

From that date to the present time this club has been 
chiefly the home of Whig members of the Liberal party. 
It has continued, by the favourite English method of a 
dinner, to identify itself with the name of Fox. For the 
members of the Fox Club, which consists of some members 
of Brooks’s, from time to time dine together, and keep the 
memory of the great Whig leader green in excellent cham- 


* Walpole, ‘ History of England,’ iii. p. 333. 
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pagne. Unimportant as Brooks’s is and has been as an 
active political institution, it must always have a continuing: 
interest for students of English society and English politics,. 
identified, as it is, with so much of the life of Charles Fox, 
and with the darkest, but not the least memorable or 
honourable, days of the Liberal party. 

Upon Brooks’s later and larger clubs belonging to both 
political parties have been chiefly modelled. The two most 
important of these are the Reform and the Carlton, and 
they in their turn have served as models for other, but less 
distinguished, societies. Both the Reform Club and the 
Carlton Club were formed with the view of strengthening 
their respective parties, and at the same time to minister 
to the social comforts of the members. For a number 
of years both clubs formed an essential part of the organi- 
sation of the two great parties in the State. Each was the 
focus of its party, each was the rendezvous in London of 
the chiefs and of the most energetic and active members 
of the party. In each the parliamentary organisers of the 
pre-caucus era could come into confidential relations with 
members of Parliament and leading men of the party who 
were not members of the House of Commons. Hence the 
Reform and the Carlton for many years had a considerable 
indirect influence on the fortunes of their party, though the 
Carlton has always been more representative of the Con- 
servative party as a whole than the Reform has been of the 
Liberal party; for the Whig aristocracy has never culti- 
vated the Reform as the Tory aristocracy has the Carlton. 
Yet, whilst each club has had this influence, it was much 
less than was popularly supposed, and it was rarely exer- 
cised by either club as a club. There was nothing more 
popularly believed to be a fact than that the Reform Club 
sent down candidates to contest seats all over England. 
The Reform, as a elub, never did such a thing. It was 
there that interviews took place between the leaders of the 
party in London and local leaders desirous of a candidate. 
The influential members of the party in London were usually 
aware of the desires of individuals who belonged to the 
Reform Club as to contesting seats. It was there that men 
were to be found most likely to know of a suitable candidate 
for a particular constituency. Thus both the Reform and 
the Carlton became a kind of political Exchange, and so in 
the provinces each of these clubs itself was invested, in the 
popular imagination, with a kind of mysterious power by 
which it was enabled to provide, despatch, and finance a 
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candidate. In more recent times the characteristic which 
we have endeavoured to describe of these two great clubs 
has almost entirely disappeared. Political organisers have 
not been satisfied with old-fashioned and unbusinesslike 
methods, and so each party has now a central bureau, which 
does its best to organise electoral matters throughout the 
country. Of course, with the growth of local associations 
and local machinery, a central office can have comparatively 
little influence when local affairs are actively and intelli- 
gently managed by local politicians. Yet, even allowing for 
the existence of strong local bodies, there is yet plenty of 
work for the central bureaux of the two parties. 

But we are concerned here not with party machinery 
generally, but with political clubs, and we now propose 
briefly to describe the beginning of the Reform Club. As 
we have already said, the club at one time had much in- 
direct political influence ; it has none now. It remains, and 
will probably continue to be, the most important of the 
Liberal clubs; it is and will be primarily a social institution. 
Changed political circumstances have rendered it impossible 
that a club which is primarily social should, directly or in- 
directly, be an active political force. It was not unfitting 
that so important a club, and one so closely connected 
with the Liberal party in the past, should have the tale 
of its foundation told, and that task has now been accom- 
plished in one of the works which stand at the head of 
this article, ‘The Reform Club: its Founders and Archi- 
tect,’ by Mr. Louis Fagan. It would be ungracious to 
criticise severely a work which it was right should be under- 
taken by some member of the club, and which, by the 
confession of its author, is without striking literary merits. 
‘The volume now offered,’ says Mr. Fagan in his introduc- 
tion, ‘ affords no scope for the display of exceptional literary 
‘skill, even did I possess such. My sole aim in its pro- 
‘duction has been to tell the story of the Reform Club 
‘ with accuracy and with such brevity as the importance of 
‘ the material, which has been derived from authentic sources 
‘ exclusively, allowed.’ It would perhaps have been in better 
taste if Mr. Fagan had left the reader to form his own 
opinion of his literary capacity ; but we shall say no more 
on this point, except that we cannot agree with him that 
the work he undertook affords no scope for literary skill. 
In a book such as this, offering temptations to a writer to 
dwell at too great length on trivial details, literary skill 
might have been shown by bringing out salient and inte- 
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resting points, and by passing lightly over those which have 
no importance. 

The parent of the present Reform Club was the West- 
minster, or the Westminster Reform Club as it was subse- 
quently called, which was founded in 1834. Its first habita- 
tion was 34 Great George Street, Westminster, the house 
of Alderman (afterwards Sir Matthew) Wood, who has be- 
come notorious in history for his pronounced and injudicious 
support of Queen Caroline. He was one of the main pro- 
moters of the club, in which he was aided by Mr. Rigby 
Wason and Daniel O’Connell, who were the best known of 
his coadjutors. It was soon after the club came into exis- 
tence, namely, in May 1834, that Lord Grey’s Government 
received a serious blow from the resignation of Sir James 
Graham and three other Cabinet Ministers. The commit- 
tee of the club, in order to put their political existence 
in evidence, assembled the members, and obtained from 
them their concurrence in an address to the Prime Minister 
representing ‘the deep importance of a liberal, firm, and 
‘ comprehensive administration.’ It may be doubted whether 
such an academic document as this could in any way affect 
the course of a statesman so experienced and so tried as 
Lord Grey. It probably served its purpose by drawing some 
public attention to the newly formed body. Of Lord Bea- 
consfield’s connexion with the Westminster Club, which 
occurred in the same year, Mr. Fagan gives a circumstantial 
account, which will once and for all place on record an episode 
to which perhaps too great importance has been attributed. 
Under date July 2, 1834, appears in the minute-book the 
following entry: ‘ Resolved that Mr. Disraeli, proposed by 
‘Mr. Bulwer [afterwards Lord Dalling and Bulwer] and 
‘ seconded by Dr. Elmore, should be elected a member of 
‘ theclub.’ The youthful opinions of a statesman may assume 
too much importance in view of the decided convictions of 
later life, and it must be confessed that the present genera- 
tion, having seen a most extraordinary change of opinion in a 
veteran politician which far outdoes any early political un- 
certainty of opinion on the part of Mr. Disraeli, attaches 
comparatively little practical weight to the election of the 
latter to the Westminster Club. For on July 25 of the same 
year the secretary stated that he had written to certain 
members in regard to their unpaid subscriptions; among 
these members was Mr. Disraeli. On December 3 the fol- 
lowing motion was carried: ‘That Lord Dunboyne, Mr. 
‘ Disraeli, and Mr. Henry Lytton Bulwer be written to, in- 
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‘forming them that the committee have observed by the 
‘ banker’s book that their subscriptions have not been paid, 
‘and that the secretary is to apprise them thereof.’ In 
February of the following year Mr. Disraeli wrote ‘ requir- 
‘ ing information respecting the club,’ and on the 8th of that 
month came the following letter :— 
’ ‘February 8, 1835. 
‘Sir,—I enclose you a draft forthe sum you require, and as my 
engagements have not permitted me to avail myself of the Westminster 
Club, I shall feel obliged by your doing me the favour of withdrawing 
my name from the list of the members of the society. 
‘Tam, Sir, yours, €c., 
*B. Disraewi.’ 


The committee on March 14 accepted the resignation, at 
the same time declining to receive the proffered cheque, 
‘ having no intention to accept money from gentlemen whose 
‘ engagements render them unable to avail themselves of the 
‘conveniences of the club.’ Mr. Disraeli, as is well known, 
contested Taunton in this year as a Conservative against 
Mr. Labouchere, Vice-President of the Board of Trade in 
the Government recently formed by Lord Melbourne. The 
fact that the youthful candidate had been a member of the 
Westminster Club was discovered, and was of course used 
against him by his political opponents. Mr. Disraeli in one 
of his speeches during the election found it necessary to refer 
to this fact, and he stated that ‘ neither that club’ (the 
Conservative) ‘nor any other has ever given me anything. No, 
‘ gentlemen, nor the Westminster Reform Club: it is a clubI 
*‘ never heard of, and I never belonged to a reform or political 
‘club in my life.’ This assertion, after the narrative already 
given, is, it must be confessed, a little startling. With this 
denial the episode may be said to have ended. It may be 
that Mr. Disraeli allowed himself to be proposed for the 
Westminster without a clear knowledge of the political 
views of the club. The fact that before resigning he asked 
for information respecting it lends colour to this supposition. 
On the other hand, a young and ambitious politician, con- 
versant with the movements of London life, can scarcely be 
supposed to have been ignorant of the establishing of an 
active political society. Against this view again has to be 
set the fact that Mr. Disraeli was proposed in the very year 
in which the club was founded. Thus divergent views can 
be taken of this episode, suitable to political partisans. Like 
the often-told story of Lord Mansfield’s early life, when he is 
said to have given vent to certain republican opinions, it must 
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remain an interesting incident in the life of a great man, 
rather than a matter of serious political importance. 
Returning to the history of the Westminster Club, we find 
that in April, 1835, the word ‘ Reform’ was added to its 
original appellation. But it was soon about to be super- 
seded by a larger and more representative body. In March, 
1836, it was decided to wind up the club, for it was obvious 
that it could not exist together with the Reform Club: ‘in 
‘that club nine hundred gentlemen are already enrolled, and 
‘nineteen-twentieths of the members of this society have 
‘ already contributed their entrance money and annual pay- 
‘ ment towards that new establishment.’ It is clear that the 
new club was practically the old one on an enlarged basis 
and under different management, and it is equally clear that 
the members of the old club, in thus becoming members of 
the new society, desired to make the club more thoroughly 
representative of the Liberal party. Nor does this change 
appear extraordinary. It must be borne in mind that 
O’Connell was one of the leading members of the committee, 
about the best hated man of the day. Associated with him 
was Alderman Wood, by whom also the club was housed 
and supplied, and who thus had a kind of mastery over it. 
The Reform Club, on the contrary, was from its beginning 
thoroughly representative, and quite free from the thraldom 
of a single individual. That it should have been so is not 
surprising, since the club largely owed its existence to the 
late Mr. Edward Ellice. In the rapid personal changes 
which time has caused in the political history of the century 
Mr. Ellice’s name may be forgotten. But no one, at the 
time when the Reform Club was founded, was more thoroughly 
well known in the political world. In the year 1836 he had 
been almost continuously a member of the House for eighteen 
years, he had been a first-rate whip to the Liberal party 
during the Reform Bill era, he had the welfare of the party 
thoroughly at heart, and he was acquainted with many of 
the leading statesmen on the Continent. Though a strong 
party man, he was not a politician whose vision is bounded 
by the division lobby. He sometimes boasted that he was 
the first man who had risen from the counting-house to the 
Cabinet, for, having been engaged in business in early life, 
and being still much occupied by the affairs of the great 
American fur companies and his own large Canadian pro- 
perty, he entered Lord Grey’s Administration as Secretary 
at War, and took an active part in the work of the Reform 
Government. Butas he did not hold office in any subsequent 
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Ministry, though he continued to enjoy the confidence of 
the leaders of the Liberal party, he had ample opportunity 
for the formation of the Reform Club. He was the man of 
the age successfully to initiate and aid in this undertaking. 
We of a later generation have two pictures preserved to us 
of him, each by a man in his own manner a master of 
literary portraiture. His friend Prosper Mérimée has thus 
described this cosmopolitan politician :— 


‘Tl était Pun des plus parfaits modéles du gentleman de la vieille 
roche, type qui malheureusement disparait tous les jours. Tous nos 
hommes politiques l’ont connu et pratiqué, et il avait presque autant 
d’amis en France qu’en Angleterre. Whig pur sang et sagement libéral, 
il disait avec vérité et non sans un certain orgueil qu’il était citoyen du 
monde. En effet, personne ne fut plus exempt de préjugés et de 
passions, plus prompt a reconnaitre et 4 louer le bien partout ott il le 
rencontrait.’ 


Speaking of him as a member of the House of Commons, he 
says :— 


‘Dans ces temps difficiles, ot la chambre comptait un grand 
nombre de membres nouveaux et peu disciplinés, cette tiche ne pouvait 
échoir 1 un homme mieux qualifié pour la bien remplir. La loyauté 
connue de M. Ellice, sa finesse, son tact, sa profonde connaissance des 
hommes, surtout son remarquable entregent, contribuérent puissam- 
ment au succes du bill de réforme.’ * 


In Mr. Greville’s invaluable Memoirs there occurs this 
other sketch, written in the year 1850 :— 


‘ At Brocket, nobody but the Bear [Ellice], who talked without 
ceasing, and told me innumerable anecdotes about Lord Grey’s 
Government, and different transactions in all of which he had himself 
played a very important part, and set everybody and everything right 
with his consummate wisdom. He is a very good-natured fellow, 
entertaining and tiresome, with a prodigious opinion of his own savoir- 
faire; vain and conceited, though not offensively so; clever, friendly, 
liberal and very serviceable.’ + 


It was at Mr. Ellice’s house in Carlton House Terrace,} in 
the beginning of the year 1836, that the meetings preliminary 
to the actual establishment of the Reform Club were held. 
It was on May 15 that the first formal meeting of the pro- 
visional committee of the new club was assembled at 104 
Pall Mall, when five trustees and a committee were ap- 
* Portraits Historiques et Littéraires, p. 291. 

+ Greville Memoirs, second series, vol. iii. p. 875. 

t So says Mr. Fagan, but as long as we can rezollect Mr. Ellice 
lived in Arlington Street. 
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pointed. Among the former was Mr. Ellice, who was, of 
course, also one of the committee. The representative 
character of the club was well exemplified by this body. 
Among the members of it were Mr. Grote, the historian, 
and the most eminent of the academic Radicals, a class of 
politicians who in more recent times have, with the notable 
exception of the late Mr. Fawcett, been chiefly remarkable 
for their rank intolerance and their want of common sense. 
Next in order on the list was Mr. Joseph Hume, who had 
been a prominent member of the Westminster; there were 
also Mr. Charles Shaw Lefevre, now Lord Eversley, Sir Wil- 
liam Molesworth, Mr. Daniel O’Connell, Mr. Hussey Vivian, 
Mr. E. J. Stanley, and other gentlemen who were essentially 
sound representatives of the Liberal party. 

It was very soon found that the house was altogether 
inadequate for the members, now more than one thousand in 
number. Soin January, 1857, Mr. Ellice proposed that a 
new house should be built. It was for some time under con- 
sideration whether to do more than add to the existing build- 
ing, but at length it was decided to erect an entirely new 
house and to invite the leading architects of the day to send 
in designs for the new club. The result of the competition was 
the acceptance of the plans of Sir Charles (then Mr.) Barry. 
In all these troublesome arrangements Mr. Ellice took the 
leading part; for some time he and Mr. Henry Warburton 
alone constituted the building committee. In the middle of 
May, 1838, the members of the club, in order that active ope- 
rations might commence and to enable all the old site to be 
used for building purposes, took possession of Gwydyr House, 
Whitehall. And it is well when alluding to this building to 
correct two errors into which the late Mr. Timbs in his 
‘Clubs and Club Life in London’ has fallen. He states 
(p. 227) that the Reform Club ‘ was established by Liberal 
* members of the two Houses of Parliament to aid the carrying 
‘of the Reform Bill, 1830-32.’ The narrative will already 
have sufliciently shown the inaccuracy of this statement, 
and that the present Reform Club was founded long after 
the great Reform Bill became the law of the land. Mr. 
Timbs continues : ‘ It was temporarily located in Great George 
‘Street and Gwydyr House, Whitehall, until towards the 
‘ close of 1837, when designs for a new clubhouse were sub- 
‘mitted by the architects, Blore, Basevi, Cockerell, Smirke, 
‘and Barry.’ It is obvious that Mr. Timbs was under the 
impression that the Westminster Club and the Reform Club 
were one and the same society, whereas, though the former 
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was the predecessor and, if one may say so, the mother of 
the greater institution, they were institutions quite separate, 
quite distinct, and different in many essential characteris- 
tics. Apart altogether from the fact that the Reform was 
so noticeable a feature for many years of one of the great 
political parties, the leading London clubs are societies so 
prominent in the social history of the time, so tinged with 
personal reminiscences, that it is well that these incorrect 
statements in regard to the Reform Club should be set 
right. 

On March 1, 1841, the members of the Reform Club took 
possession of their new house. We do not propose to dis- 
cuss this building from an architectural point of view or 
from that of its merits as a clubhouse. Its massiveness, its 
simplicity of design, and its admirable fitness internally for 
the purposes for which it was constructed, clearly mark it as 
a building of first-rate importance and merit. It has been 
thrown in Sir C. Barry’s teeth that this building finds its 
prototype in the Farnese Palace. We care not to discuss 
whether it does or does not: it is pretty clear that the idea 
which characterises the Reform building was suggested by 
the older work. But that does, in our opinion, no more than 
show that Sir C. Barry knew how to adapt the skill of great 
masters of the past to the requirements of the present age, 
and how to draw inspiration from a classical work in order 
to produce a fine modern building, not a servile copy but a 
work inspired by one which had borne the test of time. His 
power to do this shows professional skill of the highest 
order. 

On the day when the Reform Club entered its new house, 
it may be regarded as having attained a fixed and certain 
position ; under Mr. Ellice’s guidance it had become firmly 
established, and it has continued to fiourish. As we have 
already pointed out, its political influence has been in- 
direct, and not asaclub. It is true that it has entertained 
at banquets some illustrious foreigners; men so widely dif- 
ferent as the Viceroy of Egypt and General Garibaldi have 
been its guests; but these complimentary entertainments are 
of no political significance. 

It was apparently because the political influence of the 
Reform Club had not been as great as its founders hoped 
that the political committee of the club was established in 
1869. Its object was ‘to promote the political organisation 
‘ of the Liberal party, and to aid the several constituencies 
‘ in procuring suitable candidates for seats. 2. To arbitrate 
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‘between conflicting Liberal candidates at parliamentary 
‘elections contesting the same seat or seats, in order to 
‘ prevent the loss of seats by division in the Liberal ranks. 
‘3. To suggest and carry out such changes in the rules and 
‘ regulations of the club as may from time to time be found 
‘necessary to secure its useful political action.’ The good 
intentions which underlay this scheme have, like many 
similar ones, borne no practical fruit. It was an academic 
plan. For its fulfilment it required that the entire Liberal 
party should recognise the Reform Club as the guiding and 
controlling power over the party, a view which never had 
been admitted. Consequently, for all practical political pur- 
poses, this committee might never have been called into 
existence. They expelled a renegade Liberal from the 
club; they supported the wrong Liberal candidate in a 
distant constituency, and they have elected some politicians 
to the membership of the club who have worked hard for 
the party. They have given outsiders the impression that 
this body of gentlemen could not be a paper committee, 
and that somehow or other, in some silent but doubtless 
powerful manner, the Reform Club performed its political 
work. 

We have already said that the influence of the club 
has been entirely indirect. Together with the Carlton it 
has been the model for numerous political clubs in London 
and in provincial towns, but it has had no weight as a 
political organisation. Within its walls have been and are 
collected Liberals of the most divergent views who dwell 
together in unity; it is ‘a place whereall shades and grades 
‘ of Liberalism are brought together in friendly intercourse,’ 
says Mr. Fagan with a little natural exaggeration. True it 
was at a banquet given by the Reform Club in 1854 to 
Sir Charles Napier that Lord Palmerston incurred Mr. 
Bright’s wrath by the tone and matter of his speech, and so 
caused the latter to bring it to the notice of the House 
of Commons. But the exceptional nature of this disagree- 
ment rather goes to prove that in general the club is a 
neutral meeting-place for all sections of the party; cer- 
tainly this characteristic has been very visible during the 
Home Rule controversy. It is, probably, fortunate for the 
social happiness of many Liberals that the Reform Club has 
done little for the party except minister to the comfort and 
contentment of scores of sound and unsound Liberals, some 
of whom are perhaps more proud of the fact that the club 
had once so artistic a chef as Alexis Soyer than that it 
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counted among its members Reformers like Mr. Cobden and 
Mr. Bright. 

The characteristics of the Carlton so much resemble those 
of the Reform, so far as political influence is concerned, that 
it is unnecessary to refer to it at length. It is in some 
respects a more aristocratic body tian its neighbour, and 
perhaps in consequence it may be regarded as a more 
representative club than the Reform. It has the distinction 
of being older than either the Reform or its predecessor the 
Westminster, and it may be shrewdly suspected that it was 
to counterbalance the political action of the Carlton that the 
two Liberal clubs we have named came into existence. Just 
as the Reform must always be identified with the memory 
of Mr. Ellice, the Carlton will remain a kind of monument 
to the sagacity and tact of the late Mr. Herries, to whose 
exertions, with the sanction of the Duke of Wellington, it 
largely owes its being. The ‘Charles Street Gang,’ as it 
was irreverently called by its Whig opponents, when it met 
in a house belonging to Mr. Herries in that street, was 
assembled with a view to unite all sections of the Con- 
servative party in 1831. And it must be admitted that 
indirectly it has been a factor in strengthening and soli- 
difying the party of which it was long the political head- 
quarters. 

Of the National Liberal Club, established with the utterly 
impracticable object of uniting a social club, into which 
admission should not be more difficult than to the neigh- 
bouring hotels, with a vague kind of party organisation, it 
is sufficient to say that it has recently shown the impossi- 
bility of this aim very clearly, by the fact that the proposi- 
tion of the Gladstonian members pledging the club to active 
work on behalf of the Home Rule party was decisively 
negatived at a general meeting. 

We must now turn to the most important kind of modern 
clubs, in so far as they affect the political history of the 
day. During the last five or six years there has sprung into 
existence throughout England, Scotland, and Wales a large 
number of clubs, the members of which consist almost en- 
tirely of artisans, workmen, or tradesmen. Mingled with 
them are some of the professional or business men of a 
locality, but the vast bulk of the members consists of the 
classes first mentioned. We shall therefore, in order to 
describe these societies as a class, call them working-men’s 
clubs. Their size varies according to the place in which 
they are established, just as their local habitation may be 
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an imposing edifice or a mere cottage. In a large manu- 
facturing town in the north of England, or in one of the 
electoral divisions of the metropolis, such a club may consist 
of one thousand members, more or less. In a small town in 
the south of England from sixty to one hundred members 
may be the normal number. It follows also that the 
thousand have a house replete with comfort, large rooms, 
an ever-increasing library, whilst the hundred must rest 
satisfied with perhaps a couple of hired rooms in a small 
house, with a few games, such as chess or backgammon, and 
three or four newspapers. But the aggregate of these 
clubs, varying, as we have shown, in size, is so large that 
they have become a great political power, as well as an 
important aid to the mental and social welfare of the people 
of this country. 

Most persons who have taken any active share in the 
political life of the day must be well acquainted with the 
number of these clubs. It is almost superfluous, therefore, 
to give instances of it. But one important example may 
be cited. In Manchester, we believe, there are thirty-six 
working-men’s clubs which profess the Liberal faith, and 
the same number whose members belong to the Conservative 
party. Taking the average number of members of each of 
these clubs at five hundred, we arrive at the fact that no less 
than eighteen thousand persons belong to Liberal and the 
same number to Conservative clubs. How infinitesimal and 
unimportant in their palmiest days was the political influence 
of the Reform and the Carlton compared with that of the 
modern provincial and metropolitan political clubs, is at 
once obvious. This great political developement dates very 
largely from, and is in many respects the direct consequence 
of, the Reform Act of 1885. It will be found on enquiry 
that a great number of these clubs sprang into existence 
after the passing of that Act. Nor is this surprising, more 
especially in the north of England. Great numbers of 
electors, in such places, for example, as the Rossendale 
division of Lancashire, are townsmen and inhabitants of 
places of considerable size. It follows that these men have 
since this last Reform Act become voters and interested in 
political affairs. Thus at once an impetus was given to the 
increase of these clubs, which had before the statute became 
law begun in some places to be established, supplying, as 
they did, a social and a political want. Inversely, also, 
after the passing of the Act, the necessity for organising 
the new electorate caused local party leaders to cultivate 
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these clubs as part of a system for disciplining and in- 
creasing their adherents. In this manner this valuable 
political and social feature has become more and more 
marked, while every year sees the numbers of these clubs 
and their political power become greater. That it is already 
very considerable, and is certain to become greater, needs 
no demonstration. That they must also have a wide social 
influence is also apparent, for they have introduced into 
communities, often of very small size, the principle of club 
life, and that among classes most of whom had no idea of 
clubs other than blanket or goose clubs, for the distribution 


of certain creature comforts, usually through the intervention ° 


of the clergyman or the publican, in the depth of winter. 

There is a radical difference between many of these clubs. 
For some, though Liberal in their political complexion, 
stand on their own basis without any connexion with the 
political association or organising body of the locality. 
On the other hand, some are directly connected with 
those bodies. For example, the constitution and rules 
of the A. Association deal directly with the Liberal Club, 
which is thus in reality a part of the association and is 
greatly under its influence. Rules 7 and 8 of the association 
say :— 


‘(Rule 7) The Executive Council shall be charged with the general 
management of the Liberal Club, according to the declaration of Trust 
Deed dated 12th June, 1884, and with all other matters connected with 
the objects of the Association as above defined, subject only tothe decisions 
of any annual or special meeting of members. (Rule 8) The Executive 
Council shall, at its first meeting after the annual meeting, appoint a 
Billiard Committee, News-room and Lecture Committee, Finance Com- 
mittee, Municipal Registration Committee, and such other committee or 
committees as the executive may from time to time deem necessary. 
The committees shall be charged with the supervision of their various 
departments under the direction of the executive.’ 


The composition of this Executive Council of the Liberal 
Association, which, as we have just seen, is the governing body 
of the club, is thus stated. Rule 5 says :-— 


‘ The Executive Council shall consist of the president, treasurer, and 
secretary, and thirty-five members of the Association elected as 
follows :—Five by each of the four wards of the borough in public 
ward meeting assembled ; ten by the members of the Association at 
their annual meeting; and five by the officers and thirty members 
elected as above set forth at a meeting specially called for that pur- 
pose. The six vice-presidents shall also be elected by the executive 
from among their own number.’ 
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From the point of view of the party organiser there can 
be no doubt that the more closely the political club is bound 
up with the political association the more handy it is for 
purposes of party conflicts, though such close company is 
not likely to contribute to the general and continuous pro- 
sperity of political clubs. Itis true that a great deal of 
unreasonable abuse has been poured on the English caucus. 
That it has oftentimes been wrongly worked there can be no 
question ; but in principle it is sound. Party organisation is 
necessary to the existence of political parties; it is as un- 
reasonable to cavil at party organisation as at the existence 
of party at all. If one exists, so also will the other; and if 
organisation of any sort is legitimate, it is right that it 
should be as thorough as possible. Again, the basis of the 
association is electoral, which is the most proper method on 
which such a body can stand. The theory of the institution 
is that it is a representative council, chosen by the Liberal 
electors of the entire political constituency or of a portion 
of it. Practically it is such a council elected by important 
members of the electorate, usually the most thoroughgoing 
partisans, and who follow the official lead without hesitation 
and without independence. Sometimes the council is elected 
by no larger number of voters than can be found in the 
council itself. To a large extent, therefore, the failure of 
Liberal associations to be thoroughly representative has 
arisen from the inertia of the Liberal electors, who, in many 
constituencies, do not take the trouble to select those who 
will have the management of the political organisation of 
a constituency. Members of the councils of Liberal asso- 
ciations have done an immense amount of voluntary hard 
work in the organisation of, and for the benefit of, the 
Liberal party, and if such work has been too often con- 
ducted without political discernment, and in the narrowest 
party spirit, it arises chiefly from the fact that the bulk of 
the electors of a constituency have not taken care to select 
men of all shades of Liberalism to conduct the necessary 
organisation of the constituency. In consequence a body 
elected on a sound principle, and the one which alone can 
properly select parliamentary candidates, watch over regis- 
tration, and manage elections, has fallen very much into 
disrepute. This has also somewhat been caused by the 
manner in which Liberal associations have over and over 
again lost sight of the fact that they are associations 
limited in their scope and intended for organisation alone. 
They have at their meetings passed resolutions as if they 
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really represented the entire body of Liberal electors of the 
constituency, condemning one policy, praising another, ap- 
proving of this or that measure, urging the adoption of the 
fads of the most crotchety of members. They have thus 
brought ridicule on themselves, and, instead of creating 
confidence in the system among large numbers of Liberal 
electors, have caused grave doubt to arise in the minds of 
many in regard to it, and have made prudent politicians 
hold aloof altogether. 

Such being in many constituencies the position and the 
character of Liberal associations, it is clear that it is not for 
the welfare of Liberal clubs that they should be, so to speak, 
affiliated to them, and form in some respects a branch of the 
associations, and be guided by the extreme partisans who are 
chiefly in authority over the associations. If the leaders of 
the Liberal associations in a constituency have authority 
over the Liberal club, it necessarily follows that it will be 
managed with the single object of keeping in existence a 
disciplined body of electors, to vote and work without mis- 
giving for the official candidate, without regard to personal 
fitness, to political ability, or to political independence. A 
party club is of course intended in the first place to 
strengthen the particular party to which it belongs in the 
locality where it exists. But it ought to do so, not by fol- 
lowing the narrowest party dictates, but by creating a sound 
and intelligent Liberal opinion among the members of the 
club. The latter should look to measures rather than to 
men; they should consist of electors of all shades of opinion, 
from the most advanced Radicals to the most steady-going 
Whigs. They are in a position to rest their political faith 
on principles rather than on the changing creeds of political 
leaders, and while they should be among the foremost and 
the most energetic in the support of all sound Liberal 
measures, they should at the same time be intelligent and 
clearsighted enough in their political views to be able 
to test the capacity of proposed candidates, to give short 
shrift to political windbags, and to secure as the repre- 
sentative of a constituency a Liberal whose opinions are the 
result of mature thought, and not made to order for the 
particular constituency, or faint reflections of the speeches 
of some political pope. To some this function of the club 
may seem of too ideal a character; but it is clear that if 
properly conducted the club should have this power and use 
it in this manner. ‘Such a number of persons,’ wrote Swift 
more than a century and a half ago to the members of the 
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October Club, ‘meeting at certain times, and mixing 
‘ business and conversation together without the forms and 
‘ constraint necessary to be observed in a public assembly, 
‘must very much improve each other’s understanding, 
‘correct and fix your judgement, and prepare yourselves 
‘against any design of the opposite party.’ 

In nearly every constituency a genuine club, however small, 
contains the nucleus of the political voting strength of the 
party. It has a direct political influence, and it has an 
indirect one also. For it may be taken as certain that luke- 
warmness or hostility among the ‘ Old Guard’ of the con- 
stituency is certain to produce the same feeling among a 
large number of the more irregular adherents of the party. 
If the club is a large one, such lukewarmness or hostility to 
a candidate is enough of itself frequently to render his 
chance of success hopeless. It is clear also that in most 
constituencies a thoroughly representative political club 
may, to all intents and purposes, have great influence on the 
representation of the constituency. Assuming that there are 
several of these bodies in political divisions, it follows also 
that if each of these is thoroughly representative they will 
act pretty much as if they were a single club. There are 
some, it is true, more especially in the metropolis, which do 
not pretend to be in any sense representative Liberal clubs, 
but consist only of members of one shade of the political 
party faith, and are sometimes so small as hardly to be 
worthy of the name of a club. These, though they have 
some influence, do not possess the same weight as a club 
of more representative character. But even if one of 
these be large and energetically managed, it is quite certain 


that it may have a very considerable effect upon the views 


and opinions of a candidate. Such a body as this may have 
a potent influence in the ultimate electoral struggle, and it 
is almost certain that a candidate, if he is to retain the 
active goodwill of such a club, must to some extent fall in 
with some one or more of the favourite opinions of the 
members. 

We have said that a club should have this great weight 
if it is representative, and also that it should be an intelli- 
gent and clear-sighted body. It should be representative 
because it is not a mere organising body like an association 
which is formed to attend to registration, to obtain know- 
ledge of electors’ views, and to supervise the organisation at 
parliamentary elections. Some associations, it is true, busy 
themselves with municipal elections ; we believe it was Mr. 
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Chamberlain who once said that the parliamentary was won 
at the municipal election. So active an upholder of muni- 
cipal government should have been the last to promulgate a 
theory so utterly contrary to the best interest of a sound 
system of municipal administration. Fitness for a place in 
municipal affairs has nothing to do with purely party 
politics. If political party opinions are to govern muni- 
cipal contests, the management of local affairs may be com- 
mitted to the most unfit persons; and those who are often 
most fit and most willing to take a share in their local 
government will keep themselves aloof from contests which 
are to be decided not by the suitability of a candidate for 
undertaking local duties, but because he is a Liberal or a 
Conservative. When such contests have been conducted on 
party lines, and when local affairs have been affected by 
party spirit, there is no doubt that the blame has been in 
one place with one of the political parties, in another with 
the other party. We believe that in Liverpool, for example, 
party spirit has so far prevailed as to exclude from the office 
of mayor anyone whose political opinions are Liberal. We 
have ventured on this digression because when the time 
comes that in the rural districts local affairs are managed 
by an elected body, nothing could be more adverse to the 
best interests of the country than that anything like party 
politics should enter into these contests. 

To return, however, to the club. Not being of the 
character of the association, it should, as we have said, con- 
tain men of all shades of Liberalism, and not only of all 
shades of Liberalism but of various individual temperaments. 
The member of the association, as a rule, is a person willing 
to give some little time and energy to political organisation. 
To be a member of a political club this is not necessary. A 
man may be an earnest politician, but he may not care for 
the irksome work which falls to the lot of any member of an 
association who is worth his salt. The association may be 
very Radical or very Whig in its character; hence a person 
differing from the paramount element in it may be unwilling 
to assist in its work. There is nothing to prevent such a 
person from belonging to a Liberal club. He is committed 
to nothing except to the fact that he is in politics a Liberal, 
neither a strong Radical nor a strong Whig; neither must 
he necessarily be a local optionist or an opponent of free 
schools. No doubt it is this wide character of many of the 
political clubs which have sprung up during the last few years 
which has been an element of their success. Hundreds who 
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would have nothing to do with a Liberal association have 
been willing to belong to a broader and more tolerant body, 
in which political opinions have freer play, subject to their 
general groundwork being distinctly liberal. But it would 
be taking too favourable a view of political clubs as a whole 
if we were to shut our eyes to the fact that in some there is 
less elasticity of opinion than is desirable, as well as too 
great a tendency to echo the opinion of the official leaders 
whether ill or well founded. 

There are obvious reasons why a political club should be a 
discriminating body of politicians. It is such clubs as these 
which afford opportunities for the careful discussion of all 
political questions, for the hearing of lectures delivered by 
men of all shades of opinion, and for the study of current 
political literature of every kind. The atmosphere of an 
ordinary political meeting is not calculated to create tem- 
perate and critical political opinion. It is rather a cause 
of one-sided partisanship. On the other hand, the informal 
discussions which take place continually at these clubs can- 
not fail to enable any fairly intelligent man to see both 
sides of a question. The hearing of lectures delivered by 
persons of the most opposite views must have a similar effect. 
These form part of the ordinary winter programme of any 
reasonably well organised club, of which there are now 
scores throughout the country. Not only is this direct effect 
produced, but the consideration of varying views, though 
often imperceptibly, produces a marked toleration of opinion 
among the members. Whenever such a characteristic has 
any force, it necessarily opens a way for the growth of 
opinion, which at one time may be held only by a small 
minority of the club. And even when it does not have so 
considerable an effect, yet such a feeling of toleration 
enables persons who may not agree on some crucial points 
of political opinion with the majority to remain and leaven 
the whole club, and to influence for good the entire party in 
the locality. The full value of these newly born clubs in 
this respect can, indeed, yet scarcely be fully perceived, 
because they are not as numerous as they will ultimately 
become, and in many places are of quite recent creation. 

With the ordinary details of the management of these 
clubs it is unnecessary here to deal; but there is one point 
of paramount interest in regard to it which cannot be passed 
over. That is, whether or not alcoholic drinks should be 
supplied on the club premises. There is no question upon 
which members of the new political clubs are more divided, 
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or upon which stronger opinions are held. There are some 
who hold that the effect of enabling members to obtain 
alcoholic drinks is not only harmful to the club itself, but 
most detrimental to the community in which it exists. 
There are others who regard the so-called temperance clubs 
as curtailing the full political and social benefit which may 
be produced by them. There can be no question that some 
of the most flourishing political clubs in the country are 
based on what may be called the temperance principle, and 
there are some persons who hold that the premature decease 
of some political clubs has been caused by their not being 
conducted on temperance principles. It is equally certain, 
on the other hand, that clubs can be found thoroughly sound 
and healthy in which the members are supplied with 
alcoholic drinks. With this conflict of opinion it is unques- 
tionably most difficult for those having the management of 
newly established clubs to decide on which system they 
should be carried on. The adoption of either will cer- 
tainly deter a certain number of persons from becoming 
members. There are always to be found in every locality 
some bigoted adherents of the total abstinence principle who 
will have nothing to do with any institution where persons 
are allowed to consume any alcoholic drink, though they may 
have no objection to a man ruining his digestion by over- 
much strong tea, or his nerves by too large a consumption 
of tobacco. Of course, also, a total abstinence club will be 
avoided by many who may desire from time to time to drink 
some alcoholic liquid. 

There are some who would solve the question on a kind of 
local option principle—by adopting the system which com- 
mends itself most to the opinion of the majority. Whilst 
in any internal dispute such a method of settlement must be 
ultimately, and as the last resort, adopted, yet the majority 
should be guided in their choice by right principles. We 
have therefore to discover, if possible, the best solution of 
this very important question. Prima facie, it is the tee- 
totallers on whom lies the onus of proving that alcoholic 
drink should not be sold to members, because a club, 
whether it be purely social, or political and social, should 
be to each member, so far as regards his personal wants, as 
nearly as possible like his own home. 

It therefore lies on the advocates of total abstinence to 
show clearly that the sale of alcoholic drinks will either 
(a) be so injurious to the political fortunes of the club as to 
make it inexpedient that it should be permitted; or (b) so 
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detrimental to the particular community that, even if desirable 
in the interests of the party, it should nevertheless be pro- 
hibited. It is certain, however, that this burden of proof 
cannot be displaced. There are many political clubs where 
alcoholic drinks are sold which are very flourishing, and 
instances can be found of clubs which have become most 
prosperous after the total abstinence system has been re- 
placed by one allowing sales of alcoholic drinks under care- 
fully considered rules. So far as the purely working men’s 
clubs are concerned, the sale of alcoholic drinks in them is 
clearly advantageous. Men who would otherwise frequent 
a public house—which has hitherto very largely been the 
working man’s club—can go to a club, have a glass of beer, 
and a game at backgammon, and cheerful, sober company. 
In the public house they are under no strict rules, they have 
not to think of the credit of their club, they are not sur- 
rounded by companions whose respect they would regret to 
lose, and they do not incur the penalty of loss of membership 
if they become intoxicated. Hence it is clear that member- 
ship of a club in which alcoholic drinks are sold is distinctly 
in favour of the increase of temperance. Of course those 
who regard total abstinence as the only proper system to be 
followed will not consider moderate drinking, as it may be 
called, as anything more than a step, and a step only, in the 
right direction. But reasonable men will think otherwise, 
and-will undoubtedly hold that political clubs at which in- 
toxicating drinks can be obtained, but only under strict 
rules and under a moral sanction against drunkenness, are 
invaluable aids to temperance. From this point of view 
alone, the steady increase of these clubs throughout the 
country is a most satisfactory characteristic of the times. 
Other considerations have to be regarded when we come 
to a somewhat higher class of club in which clerks and others 
form a considerable proportion of the members. To such 
men the public house has never been a club. Therefore a 
club at which any kind of alcoholic drinks can be obtained 
enlarges the facilities for drinking among this class of per- 
sons. But does that mean that drunkenness is also neces- 
sarily increased or that temperance is retarded? The answer 
must certainly be in the negative. Those who would go to 
an hotel bar and drink whisky and water hour after hour can 
do the same at a club, and for these a political club has its 
attractions. It would be idle to deny that such men can be 
found in every club, but it is quite certain that the club does 
not produce them. The sale of alcoholic drinks in such a 
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club as we have had in view can therefore be only injurious 
if it causes habits of intemperance among men who would 
otherwise not fall into them. There is no evidence at all 
that it does cause such habits. There are, no doubt, plenty of 
persons who believe that it does so. ‘ My experience,’ writes 
the secretary of a very successful Liberal club in the North 
of England, ‘is strongly in favour of temperance clubs. By 
‘ that I mean total abstinence throughout. Our club is on 
‘ this basis: I believe our membership is much larger than it 
‘ would be if it were on any other basis. The Tory club has 
‘a license; you can get there what you can get in an hotel, 
‘the result being, in my opinion, most damaging to the 
‘ younger members, who may get wine, beer, or anything 
‘else they want at the club, but who dare not be seen to enter 
‘anhotel. The effect of this on after life may be bad in the 
* extreme. Ifa club cannot exist without drink, I think it had 
‘ far better fail.’ But itis obvious that if the mere possibility 
of obtaining an alcoholic drink, if a giass of some such liquid 
in the smoking or game room will produce this effect, then it 
is only a question of time when it will be caused by such 
a drink being obtained in a private house. The club ought, 
on the contrary, to have an opposite effect. It enables 
men to see that there are plenty of their companions who 
do not drink such liquids, it breaks down the common 
idea prevalent among a large number of the lower middle 
class that a glass of whisky has a kind of sanctifying 
effect, which binds a bargain firmer, makes a welcome 
warmer, a departure more felt. It brings constantly to 
their mind the fact that drunkenness is a vice, because if 
they indulge in it they will be expelled from the club. Thus, 
while it enables them to obtain alcoholic drink in reasonable 
quantities and for reasonable purposes, it helps at the same 
time to mark temperance asa virtue. A young man who be- 
longs toa political club in a large town and frequents it, when 
he goes to a music hall with companions is far less likely to 
indulge freely in a drink at such a place than he who 
had never been in a position to obtain drink under the 
direct rules and indirect social code of the club. It may be 
admitted that there are political clubs flourishing on the 
total abstinence principle, but this does no more than show 
that there are a sufficient number of persons in some particular 
place either total abstainers or who care so little for alcoholic 
drinks that they are willing to forego their use at the wish of 
the majority. It is very satisfactory proof that England is 
becoming more temperate; it is no evidence at all that a 
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political club flourishes best on total abstinence principles, or 
that, not conducted on them, it is injurious to the local com- 
munity in which it exists. 

We have dwelt at some little length on this particular 
point because of its great importance. It is unnecessary 
to consider the social value of this class of clubs in other 
respects. It is self-evident. The possibility of reasonable 
social intercourse, discussions on important political ques- 
tions, the perusal of the leading journals and periodicals of 
the day, must necessarily increase the intelligence of members 
and make their paths of life more pleasant. It says much 
for the sound good sense of the English working men that 
they have so largely by their own exertions created these 
clubs, which in the aggregate are of such great political and 
social importance, and which, while they solidify party ties, 
tend at the same time to increase toleration among the 
members of the party, and to enlarge the political intelligence 
of the electorate. 

It would be impossible, in any review of the system of 
political clubs which has of late years become so marked, 
to omit a notice of another new feature in their growth— 
viz. speaking clubs. We allude more especially to the 
Eighty Club, and to its counterpart on the side of the 
Liberal Unionists, the Liberal Union Club. To these must 
be added on the Conservative side the recently formed 
Jubilee Club which came into existence last year, and which, 
at present though of small size and confined to members of 
Parliament, may perhaps in time grow into an organi- 
sation in the Conservative party similar to that occupied by 
the two above-named clubs. They are all three the products 
of the changed political circumstances of the age. They 
would have no raison d’étre were not political measures now 
debated coram populo, and their broader principles settled 
in the: public hall rather than at Westminster. Both the 
former clubs show the difficulty of keeping up anything like 
a high standard of political work in a democratic country. 
The Eighty Club, as is well known, was formed at the time 
of the general election of 1880, with the view of bringing 
together young, energetic, and able Liberals, who would do 
active work on behalf ofthe Liberal party. The members were 
not only to propagate Liberal opinions, but to do so by sound 
argument, and not by the usual claptrap of the platform 
orator. From time to time distinguished politicians were to be 
entertained by the members, and to discourse to them upon 
some important political subject in a manner befitting a 
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discriminating and critical audience. The club had a large 
measure of success. Its usefulness was demonstrated in 
many parts of England, some important speeches were de- 
livered at its entertainments, its membership became sought 
after, more especially by young Liberals from the universi- 
ties. But with its increasing size it became more strictly 
party in its views, more closely connected with the perma- 
nent officials of the party ; it was transformed, in fact, into 
a portion of the official machinery of the party. Its special 
characteristics have thus to some extent been lost, and it 
has become little more than an office for the distribution of 
political speakers. In the summer of last year the club 
once for all proclaimed to the world that it was then and 
for the future a mere piece of party machinery by passing 
a resolution binding itself to work for Mr. Gladstone’s Home 
Rule policy. It abdicated its independence, it sanctioned 
the thoroughly illiberal principle that the personal pro- 
gramme of the leader of the party was the real test of 
Liberal principles, whether it was in conformity with the 
views of many eminent members of the party or with the 
best interests of the country. It thus exemplified the 
overpowering difficulty in the way of any party association, 
effective in its working and actively carried on, continu- 
ing, except for a limited time, to be independent in tone 
and yet in immediate touch with the central organisation 
of the party. But in its present more limited character 
it has abundant field for its operations. The facilities 
for public speaking to large and small audiences every 
year are greater, the demand for fluent and well-informed 
speakers is continually growing. Hence there can be no 
question that from the small club once known as ‘ Mr. 
‘ Albert Grey’s Committee’ has sprung up an organisation 
conducive to the wellbeing of the party. 

To all intents and purposes the Liberal Union Club fulfils 
the same purpose in the Liberal Unionist party as the 
Eighty Club does among the Gladstonians. It is perhaps 
more necessary to that party than the Eighty Club is to the 
Gladstonians, who are as yet supplied with more local and 
central organisations. But the Liberal Union Club did not 
begin life on the somewhat ideal basis of the Eighty Club. 
It is, and always has been, a club for the purpose of 
supplying Unionist speakers, and bringing together the 
members, and more especially the younger members, of 
the party at dinners, and for the purpose of the discus- 
sion of the questions of the day. Its operations have 
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hitherto been chiefly, though not entirely, confined to the 
supplying of speakers on the Irish question, and it has 
undoubtedly done much in this way to expose the fallacies of 
which Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule Bill was full. But it is 
adyisable for the prosperity of the Liberal Unionist party that 
the Union should supply speakers when required on any poli- 
tical subject. One of the principleg of that party may be 
said to be that the Irish question does not stop the way ; 
that it is of supreme importance, but that there are various 
important questions awaiting solution. It is essential that 
it should be clearly and continually put before the country 
that the Gladstonians, however loudly they may sing their 
own praises, are not sounder Liberals than the party of 
which Lord Hartington is the leader. One of the best 
ways to do thisis to supply speakers from the Liberal Union 
club on the chief political topics of the day. There are 
clubs all over the country where, though the majority of 
members may be Gladstonian, a capable speaker on any 
important subject will be welcome. If it is understood that 
he is sent by the Liberal Union Club, it emphasises at once 
the sound Liberalism of Lord Hartington’s party, although 
it is strongly opposed to Mr. Gladstone’s Irish policy. The 
alliance for unionist purposes between the Conservatives and 
the Liberal Unionists will be sounder and stronger, if on 
those points of non-Irish politics upon which they differ 
each party fortifies its position. The force of local opinion 
is not always thoroughly understood by the leaders of a 
party, and nothing would be so likely to lessen the growing 
strength of the Liberal Unionists in the country as if it 
were to be supposed that they are likely permanently to re- 
linguish any Liberal principles for the purpose of keeping up 
the Conservative alliance. That alliance is necessary for the 
purpose of saving the nation from a great danger, but it 
does not necessitate the giving up of principles by either 
party, though it demands a fair give and take in legislation, 
as long as the alliance continues. 

Of the Conservative Jubilee Club we shall say nothing, 
because it is obvious that it presents the same charac- 
teristics as the two Liberal clubs which we have already 
noticed. One thing, at any rate, these clubs and those which 
we have for the sake of description called working men’s 
clubs, as well as the higher social provincial clubs, such as 
the Liverpool Reform Club and the Glasgow Reform Club, 
make abundantly clear; and that is, that party ties were 
never stronger than.at the present time. The mere fact, we 
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may observe in passing, that the Liberal Unionists have 
found it advisable to form a separate Liberal organisation of 
their own shows the very strong effect of party; they are 
but a wing of the entire Liberal party, differing from it only 
on the question of Ireland, and in insisting on the para- 
mount necessity of upholding law and order, but yet they 
have had to consolidate their forces. There are some who may 
regret this party formation, but it is satisfactory in many 
respects. It prevents the breaking up of the Legislature 
into those personal groups which are so fatal to good 
government on the Continent ; it entails the enclosure within 
the great parties of the State of men of all shades of opinion ; 
and it is some guarantee against the formation of a one- 
sided government, whichever party may be in power. 

We have pointed out the great political and social import- 
ance of these modern clubs; they are at once supporters 
of party and creations of it. Nothing but a large and 
intense belief in the value of party, and an ever-present 
interest among all classes in public affairs, would have en- 
abled men to co-operate as they have done to establish clubs, 
build clubhouses, and devote much time and energy to their 
successful working. It is useless to attempt to peer far into 
the future; but whilst we must set down these political 
clubs as an indication at the present time of the immense 
power of party in this country, and for this purpose for good, 
a careful consideration of the subject leads to the belief that 
the power will continue and will produce satisfactory results. 


Art. VI.—Le Prince Nicolai Nicolajewitch Galizyn. Lettre 
au ‘ Figaro’ sur les théories de Katkow. St. Pétersbourg: 
1887. 


F we are to believe the mournful speeches of M. Dérouléde 
at the grave of Katkoff, whose loss the French seemed 

to bewail more deeply than the Russians, and the fraternal 
toasts exchanged at Nischni-Nowgorod between that enthu- 
siastic chief of the Patriotic League and the representative 
of the Emperor, Governor Baranow, the alliance between 
France and Russia must be a settled matter. Even more 
significant is the language of the moderate French papers, 
which blame these noisy demonstrations because it is not 
wise to give expression to the Russian sympathies, which 
are ‘discrétement dans tous les cours. (est de la vapeur 
‘ dépensée en pure perte hors de la machine,’ says a letter in 
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the ‘Journal des Débats.? The Russian papers in their turn 
try to prove that the alliances of the Empire with its neigh- 
bours have turned to its prejudice, and that in particular its 
interests have been sacrificed in the late league with Germany 
and Austria. At the same time the two governments seem 
to act together in touching harmony; the democratic Re- 
public supports every move by which the Russian autocrat 
tries to stamp out Bulgarian liberty; the ambassador of 
the Czar actually menaces the Sultan with an invasion of 
Armenia if he ratifies the Anglo-Turkish convention, not 
because Russia is interested, but because it is distasteful to 
France. Is such a community of sentiment and action 
likely to prove lasting and effective for the future? A 
glance at previous attempts to realise an alliance between 
the two countries shows that without exception they have 
proved either ill-fated or short-lived. 

Not less than six Russian sovereigns—namely, Peter the 
Great, Elizabeth, Paul, Alexander I., Nicolas I., and 
Alexander II.—pursued the project of an alliance with 
France, and all without success. It was Peter I.’s ardent 
desire to found such an alliance on the marriage of his 
daughter Elizabeth with Louis XV.; but during the minority 
of the French sovereign the regent Duke of Orleans opposed 
it, because he wished for a good understanding with Eng- 
land, and after the death of the regent the leading minister, 
Duke of Bourbon, pursued the same policy. The pro- 
ject of Peter’s successors to bring about a match between 
Elizabeth and a younger prince of the French dynasty, who 
was to become king of Poland, was not more fortunate, 
and the Empress Anne decided for an Austrian alliance. 
With the accession of Elizabeth a reversal of this policy 
seemed to be imminent; the conspiracy which placed that 
princess upon the throne was essentially the work of the 
French ambassador, the Marquis de la Chétardie, who thus 
became the most powerful man at St. Petersburg, and 
adroitly fostered the predilection of the empress for his 
king, to whom she had been so nearly married. The two 
monarchs entered into close correspondence, interchanged 
portraits, and vowed eternal friendship; yet the alliance 
came to nothing. Louis XV. would not sacrifice Poland, 
Turkey, and Sweden to Russia; Elizabeth’s powerful minister, 
Bestuchew, was in favour of an English alliance; and when 
La Chétardie tried to upset him, he lost the empress’s favour 
so completely that she sent him away by force. 

During the second part of Elizabeth’s reign Russia and 
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France were led into co-operation by their common antipathy 
to Frederick the Great; both were allied with Austria, 
whom they supported by auxiliary armies. Nevertheless 
this community of action led to no alliance. Louis XV. 
supported the anti-Russian party in Poland, and Bestuchew, 
aware of the sympathy of Elizabeth’s successor, Peter, for 
Frederick the Great, carried on the war against Prussia in 
a lukewarm manner. When at last the French influence 
at St. Petersburg had overthrown that hated minister, 
Elizabeth died, and Peter III. at once ordered his army to 
‘join that of Prussia. 

The reign of Peter III. was of short duration. His in- 
capacity soon showed that a change was only a question of 
time, and France had every chance of renewing the game 
played at the accession of Elizabeth. Catherine, his wife, 
in order to obtain the crown for herself, applied to the 
French ambassador Breteuil for a loan of 60,000 roubles to 
win over the Imperial Guard, and for this price offered her 
alliance. But Breteuil, instead of seizing this opportunity, 
simply wrote to Paris for instructions, and, quitting his 
post on leave of absence, left the Russian capital shortly 
before the conspiracy broke out which sealed the fate of 
Peter. The imperious woman who governed Russia for 
‘more than thirty years (1762-92) never forgot that slight ; 
she turned to an alliance first with Prussia, then with 
Joseph II., in order to pursue her projects against Poland 
and Turkey. Her predilection for France was limited to 
its literature. She corresponded with Voltaire, Diderot, 
Grimm, but her relations with the Court of Versailles re- 
mained very cool, for she bitterly resented the conduct of the 
latter, when, upon her refusal to renew the pledge given in 
1721 by her predecessors (that the imperial title claimed by 
the Czar should have no influence in questions of prece- 
dence), the French Cabinet reminded her that titles were 
nothing except in so far as they were acknowledged by other 
powers. Later on Count Vergennes, the able minister of 
Louis XVI., directly thwarted Catherine’s policy by his 
strenuous efforts to oppose her conquest of the Crimea. In 
a despatch of June 20, 17835, to his minister in London, he 
said : ‘If Russia once got a firm footing in the Crimea, and, 
‘so to speak, in view of Constantinople, she would keep 
‘that capital in constant alarm, and prepare the means of 
‘ seizing it on the first favourable opportunity.’ It was in 
vain. Joseph II. was Catherine’s ally; Frederick, though 
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keenly alive to the danger of her conquests, dared not offend 
the empress ; and Fox, who was in office under the coalition 
with Lord North, declined to take any action that might 
imperil the close understanding with the northern power 
which was a principle of his policy. He even boasted 
in 1791 that he had refused to join Vergennes in any repre- 
sentation on this matter, as the greatness of Russia could 
never be a subject of fear for England. The Empress 
answered his friendly feeling by placing a bust of Fox in 
her apartments; ‘but it may be imagined that her temper 
against France was not bettered by Vergennes’s diplomatic 
campaign. 

During the reign of Catherine the alliance with Prussia 
and Austria, based upon the partition of Poland, remained 
unshaken ; she manifested the most violent antipathy against 
the French Revolution, and expelled all Frenchmen unless 
they took an oath that they detested its principles. Under 
her unfortunate son Paul I. another attempt to establish 
close relations with France took place. The emperor had 
entered upon the war against the Republic with singular 
fervour, but was dissatisfied with the feeble manner in 
which Austria pursued the struggle, and still more with the 
refusal of England to evacuate Malta, which he claimed as 
elected Grand Master of the Maltese Order. This dis- 
position was turned to account by the First Consul; he 
bribed Madame Chevalier, a French actress, and the mistress 
of the imperial favourite Kutaissow, to persuade her lover, 


who from a Turkish prisoner had risen to the rank of an 


aide-de-camp, that Bonaparte was the great tamer of the 
Revolution and a noble chivalrous character, who wanted 
nothing but the alliance with Russia to restore the old 
order in Europe. Kutaissow’s representations to his sove- 
reign were seconded by Napoleon’s adroit flatteries to Paul ; 
he released the Russian prisoners of war, and sent them back 
in smart new uniforms. Thus Paul was captivated, and 
in his hatred against England was ready to conclude an 
alliance with France. The invasion of India was planned, 
but before the first steps were taken to realise it the emperor 
was assassinated, and his successor reverted to the ranks of 
the adversaries of France, shocked and exasperated by the 
murder of the Duc d’Enghien. 

Nevertheless some years later, under this sovereign, Alex- 
ander I., the Russo-French alliance took its most tangible 
shape. After his defeat at Friedland the famous interview 
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of the two emperors took place on a raft on the Niemen in 
1807, in which the great charmer succeeded in winning over 
the youthful Russian monarch. He ignominiously betrayed 
his ally, the King of Prussia, declared war against England, 
and accepted Napoleon’s proposals for a partition of Europe. 
Practically, however, this alliance came to nothing, or next 
to nothing. What Alexander hoped from the Treaty of 
Tilsit was the possession of Constantinople, and that Napo- 
leon was not prepared to yield. In vain did he flatter the 
heir of Charlemagne’s empire and try to persuade him to 
deliver up to him ‘the key of his house;’ on that point 
Napoleon remained firm. Bending over the map, his secre- 
tary, Baron Meneval, heard him exclaim, ‘ Constantinople ! 
‘jamais: c’est empire du monde.’ All attempts to come 
to an understanding on this capital point being fruitless, the 
relations of the two empires soon became cool, and finally 
ended in the fatal campaign of 1812. 

In the following year Metternich, who had clearly dis- 
cerned the danger of Russia’s Eastern policy for Austria, 
and, as Gentz said, did not wish to exchange the supremacy 
of France for that of Russia, was for maintaining Napoleon 
on the throne and giving him the frontier of the Rhine, 
and Napoleon during the negotiation of the armistice in 
1813 declared to the Austrian minister, ‘Russia must be 
‘ driven back to Asia.’ But Talleyrand’s consummate diplo- 
macy after the campaign of 1814 won over Alexander to the 
cause of the Bourbons, and it was the emperor who resisted 
Prussia’s demand for the restoration of Alsace to Germany. 
Alexander declared : ‘La premiére garantie de la paix géné- 
‘ rale c’est que la France soit grande et puissante ;’ and his 
minister, Count Capodistrias, frankly told Baron Stein that 
it was Russia’s interest to favour the restored dynasty, as 
her safest ally in the Eastern question. Yet, strange to say, 
at the Congress of Vienna, Alexander’s pretension to annex 
the whole of Poland, and to indemnify Prussia by Saxony, 
led to a secret alliance of France, England, and Austria 
against Russia and Prussia, which only came to nothing 
through the return of Napoleon from Elba. A curious 
fatality seemed thus to frustrate every attempt to effect a 
Russo-French alliance. 

Nor was the project more fortunate after the great earth- 
quake of the French Revolution seemed ended with the peace 
of 1815. Itis true that France and Russia acted in common 
in the struggle of absolutism against constitutionalism, but 
Austria and Prussia were her partners, and in their exertions 
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for the pacification of Greece England joined as the third 
power, so that there was no question of an alliance. The 
Emperor Nicolas first renewed the attempt to come to a 
separate understanding with France. After having van- 
quished the dangerous military insurrection at his accession, 
he had thrown himself into the war with Turkey, to the 
great displeasure of Austria and England. Metternich 
strenuously opposed his views of conquest, but the Russian 
ambassador at Paris, Count Pozzo di Borgo, succeeded in 
winning over Charles X., who declared that if an Austrian 
army moved against Russia, the French troops should enter 
Lombardy. The emperor was not fortunate in this war: 
in the first campaign he obtained nothing; and when, in 
the second, after long delays and unparalleled sacrifices, 
Diebitch had crossed the Balkan, the Russian army was hope- 
lessly disorganised. Nicolas sought the mediation of his 
father-in-law, King Frederic William of Prussia, and Field- 
Marshal Baron Miiffling, sent by the king, succeeded in 
procuring, by the peace of Adrianople, advantages for Russia 
to which her military victories would have given her no claim. 
Nevertheless the emperor was not satisfied, and in the last 
year of Charles X.’s reign the French minister, Count de 
Laferronays, came to a secret understanding with Pozzo di 
Borgo, that, if the war in the East should be renewed, Russia 
would not oppose France in obtaining the Rhine as her 
western frontier. Russia likewise refused to join England’s 
opposition to the French conquest of Algeria. At the same 
time Nicolas carefully warned the king not to embroil him- 
self in internal complications by openly violating the consti- 
tution. Charles was blind, and in vain Pozzo adjured him 
not to sign the fatal July decrees; returning from St. Cloud 
he met a colleague in the Champs-Elysées, and told him that 
to his pressing instances the king had replied, ‘ Fear nothing ; 
‘ yesterday again the Holy Virgin appeared to Polignac,’ 
and he added, ‘ Quand les ministres ont des apparitions, les 
‘rois sont perdus.’? He was right, but it may be imagined 
with what anger Nicolas viewed the revolution which upset 
the Bourbon dynasty, and why he urged the King of Prussia, 
who little dreamt that his son-in-law had repaid his services 
at Adrianople by conspiring to divest him of his Rhenish 
dominions, to march an army into France. The sympathy 
shown by the government of Louis Philippe with the Polish 
eause finally estranged the two countries. Nicolas returned 
to the alliance of Prussia and Austria, and, in order to 
break up the intimate alliance of France and England, he 
VOL. CLXVII. NO. CCCXLI. I 
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succeeded in inducing the British Government to join the 
three northern powers in the treaty of London of 1840, by 
which Mehemet Ali was compelled to submit, and Thiers’s 
ministry was overthrown. 

After his coup d’état Louis Napoleon made no secret of his 
strong leanings towards a Russian alliance to the emperor’s 
minister at Paris, Count Kisseleff. Nicolas on his side was 
well disposed towards him, and wished him all possible 
success ; but, on legitimist grounds, he strongly opposed the 
President’s assumption of the imperial dignity, and repre- 
sented to the French ambassador, General de Castelbajac, 
that the restoration of the Empire would inevitably renew 
the warlike feelings of the French army, and that Napoleon 
thus pushed to make war would find all Europe united 
against him. Such an attitude, coupled with the proposal 
to assume the crown at least only for ten years, was natu- 
rally most distasteful to Louis Napoleon. He requested his 
ambassador at St. Petersburg to explain that the restoration 
of the monarchy was necessary as a guarantee to the cause 
of order, and that it was eminently desirable for the other 
powers that the French Government should be established 
upon their own monarchical principles. Count Nesselrode, 
in a despatch to Kisseleff of November 1852, replied that 
the new French Empire reposed on an entirely different 
basis from the sovereignty of the other powers, which were 
hereditary monarchies, while the new French government 
was established by universal suffrage. When, nevertheless, 
Napoleon assumed the imperial title, Nicolas accepted the 
absurd suggestion of the Prussian minister at St. Petersburg, 
General von Rochow, which was in no way sanctioned by 
his own government, to acknowledge the empire but not the 
cipker III., as Napoleon II. had never governed, and to 
refuse to the new master of France the address ‘ Monsieur 
‘mon frére,’ styling him, as the President of the United 
States, ‘Great and good friend.’ Thus Russia and France 
were once more estranged, and the sequel was the Crimean 
war, which broke the proud heart of Nicolas. 

Russian statesmen discerned the fault which their late 
master had made. They knew that Napoleon had only made 
war for dynastic reasons, and after the fall of Sebastopol 
strained every nerve to come to terms with the emperor, 
now at the summit of power, in order to obtain a tolerable 
peace. They were successful. The Saxon minister at Paris, 
Baron Seebach, son-in-law of Nesselrode, negotiated with 
Count Walewski preliminaries of peace, and strong pres- 
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sure was put upon England to accept them. At the Congress 
of Paris the Russian plenipotentiaries flattered the emperor 
in every way, and he returned their civilities by siding as 
much as possible with them during the negotiations. Every- 
thing tended to an alliance between the two countries. In 
the last days of September 1856 their sovereigns met at 
Stuttgart, and ratified the agreement prepared by Walewski 
and Gortchakow; they engaged not to undertake anything 
without consulting and diplomatically supporting each other 
in any eventuality. Russia was indeed very useful to France 
at the outset of the Italian war, when Prince Gortchakow 
crossed England’s endeavours to maintain peace by the 
proposal of a general congress. Russia also was the first 
to acknowledge the cession of Nice and Savoy. Yet this 
understanding was not to last long. In 1862-3 an insur- 
rection broke out in Poland, and the Emperor Napoleon, 
who could not forget that in 1832 he had been for a few 
days king elect of Poland, interfered diplomatically with 
England and Austria in favour of the Poles. Prince Gort- 
chakow put the Powers off with negotiations till the in- 
surrection was crushed, and then politely told them not to 
meddle with the internal affairs of Russia. Lord Russell in 
his speech at Blairgowrie declared that he never had thought 
of going to war for Poland; Austria retired; and the Em- 
peror of the French was left in the lurch. Both countries 
were again hopelessly estranged, and Bismarck, who had 
at once discerned the futility of the interference of the three 
Powers, and had not only declined to join them but had 
actually come to the rescue of Russia by signing a conven- 
tion with her which allowed the vigorous repression of the 
insurrection on the Prussian frontier, reaped the benefit of 
this failure. 

It is needless to say how valuable the friendship of Russia 
proved to Prussia in the Danish and Austrian wars; how- 
ever, her success in the latter campaign was too complete to 
be pleasing to Prince Gortchakow, who after Sadowa declared 
through his minister at Berlin, M. d’Oubril, that he con- 
sidered all the proposed changes in Germany as null and 
void till they had been ratified by a European congress. 
Such a congress ought to have been the last resource of 
the Emperor Napoleon, baffled in all his calculations by the 
Prussian victories, but he still clung to the hope of obtain- 
ing a compensation from Bismarck, and failed to seize the 
opportunity offered by the Russian proposal, As soon as the 
Prussian premier was in possession of Benedetti’s draft. for 
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the annexation of Belgium, he despatched General Man- 
teuffel with it to St. Petersburg, in order to show what Russia 
had to expect from France, and at the same time hinted that 
the probable war of Germany with her western neighbour 
would offer Russia the opportunity to shake off the hateful 
neutralisation of the Black Sea. Prince Gortchakow under- 
stood, left the German princes to their fate, and when Napo- 
leon III., awaking at last from his illusions, tried to come 
to a separate understanding with Russia, he found that he 
had been forestalled. ‘On s’est pourvu ailleurs,’ wrote 
Benedetti mournfully; the friendship of Russia and Prussia 
was sealed anew. Every endeavour to win over the Em- 
peror Alexander failed. When Napoleon invited him to 
Paris for the Exhibition of 1867, he came in the company 
of his uncle, the King of Prussia. The insult of M. Floquet, 
who at the Palais de Justice received him shouting ‘ Vive 
‘la Pologne!’ and the attempt on his life in the Bois de 
Boulogne, left an ineffaceably bitter impression of this visit 
upon his mind, which bore fruit in 1870. It cannot be doubted 
that in that great war public opinion in Russia sided with 
France ; but the emperor stood firm to Germany. M. Thiers 
was politely received at Petersburg, but obtained no help. 
Prince Gortchakow had the satisfaction of cancelling the 
clause of the Treaty of Paris for the neutralisation of the 
Black Sea, and at the conclusion of the preliminaries of 
peace the Emperor William telegraphed to his nephew at 
St. Petersburg that his gratitude for Russia’s support would 
end only with his life. 

Such is the history of the attempts for a Franco-Russian 
alliance down to 1870. Its results are eloquently expressed 
in a secretmemorandum on Russia’s foreign policy, presented 
to the Emperor Alexander in 1864 in the following terms : *— 

‘ An evil star rales our relations with France. Under Louis XIV. and 
Louis XV. she affected to ignore and despise us; under the Republic she 
was directly hostile to us. Although the distance which separates us 
from that country is immense, although nature seems to have made us 
allies, and although Napoleon I. was right in saying “ If we were to 
*“ come to blows, we should find it difficult to meet,” yet France has 
repeatedly made war upon us, and the attempts to establish Russo- 
French alliances have regularly resulted in a striking failure. Tilsit 
and Erfurt remained mere episodes, which were drowned by torrents 
of blood. All the attempts to effect a rapprochement under Louis XVIII. 
and Charles X. remained barren of results. ‘They were based on the 
Monarchical-Conservative principle, and were cut short by the following 





* Von Nicolaus I. bis Alexander III., p. 219. Leipzig, 1881. 
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reign of Liberal principles of 1830. After the Crimean war circum- 
stances seemed to favour a cordial understanding between the two 
countries, which had been separated more by faults committed on both 
sides than by their real interests. Aud yet the result has been that a 
conflict has only been adjourned. The consequences of this develope- 
ment cannot be doubtful. The genuine earnestness of the attempts to 
come to an understanding proves irrefutably by their consistent failure 
that the political tendencies of the two countries are absolutely irre- 
concileable. The affairs of Poland only seryed to bring into promi- 
nence this fundamental divergence. The real reason is that the French 
nation is possessed by a constant craving for violent changes (besoin de 
bouleversement), whilst the Russian nation, above all, desires tran- 
quillity. We probably shall only come to an understanding with 
France, if we should feel the need to turn Europe upside down, but 
even then that would be at our own expense.’ 


The ill-advised interference of Napoleon in the Polish 
question was the starting point of Prince Bismarck’s suc- 
cess ; he was only able to move when the danger of a Russo- 
French alliance was removed, and he had secured Russia’s 
friendship. His policy after the peace of 1871 to maintain 
by diplomacy what he had won by war was dictated by the 
same view. It must always be reckoned amongst the 
greatest achievements of his statesmanship that he not only 
maintained the Russian friendship, but succeeded in recon- 
ciling the deeply estranged sovereigns of Russia and Austria 
on the basis of the maintenance of the status quo in the 
East; the alliance of the three emperors made every attempt 
of France to regain what she had lost hopeless. That 
alliance was not even broken by the Turkish war of 1877. 
Germany left Russia free play, and Count Andrassy, as we now 
know, came to a secret understanding with Prince Gortcha- 
kow at Reichenbach in January, 1876. It was only after the 
Congress of Berlin that an estrangement between Germany 
and Russia took place. Public opinion at Moscow and St. 
Petersburg was deeply hurt by the results of the treaty of 
peace, which were considered most unsatisfactory in com- 
parison with the immense sacrifices of the war, and a torrent 
of abuse broke loose against the false German friend who 
had deprived Russia of the legitimate fruits of her victory. 
That reproach was most unjust. Katkow at that epoch 
himself acknowledged that Bismarck at the Congress had 
defended Russia’s interests better than her own representa- 
tives, and ascribed the result exclusively to their shortcomings ; 
but the feeling was general, and Prince Gortchakow, not 
liking to lose his popularity, sided with it and began to 
coquet with France, telling the editor of the Orleanist 
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* Soleil’ that he wanted nothing more than to see her strong. 
The attempt of the Emperor William to restore the old 
intimacy by an interview with Alexander II. proved fruitless, 
and then Prince Bismarck made a master stroke by going 
to Vienna, in September 1879 and signing his alliance with 
Austria, which was hailed by Lord Salisbury as ‘ good tidings 
‘ of great joy.’ Italy acceded ; but the fickleness of English 
electors, which drove Lord Beaconsfield from power, crossed 
the chancellor’s plans. He at once changed his front and 
showed Mr. Gladstone that he had more than one string to 
his bow; he again drew nearer to Russia, and signified to M. 
de Giers that if he could not sacrifice Austria’s interests in 
the Balkan peninsula, there was yet free play for Russia’s 
activity in Asia. The hint was taken, and Mr. Gladstone’s 
craving for Russian friendship was rewarded by a policy 
which led to the catastrophe of Penjdeh. In the mean time 
Alexander II. had met with the fate of so many of his. pre- 
decessors, and Alexander III. had ascended the throne of his 
father, assassinated by the Nihilists. As Czarevitch, he was 
credited with anti-German leanings; but whatever his feel- 
ings for France may have been during the war of 1870, 
they were singularly modified by the horrors of the Commune, 
when he is said to have exclaimed, ‘ C’est la que ces idées 
‘ménent.’ Some months after his accession he had an 
interview with the Emperor William and Prince Bismarck 
at Danzig (September 9, 1881) which led to an undoubted rap- 
prochement. General Skobelew, who in January, 1882, made 
a violent speech against Austria and Germany, was severely 
reprimanded. The emperor, in a toast on his grand-uncle’s 
birthday, expressed himself in the warmest terms of’ friend- 
ship for Germany. Immediately afterwards, June 12, M. de 
Giers, a decided antagonist to Panslavist warlike tenden- 
cies, was appointed Minister of Foreign Affairs. General 
ignatiew, Minister of Justice, a reputed Panslavist, was dis- 
missed; in February, 1884, Prince Orlow, a special friend 
of Prince Bismarck, was appointed ambassador at Berlin, 
and soon afterwards the Russian Government effected a loan 
of fifteen million pounds with the support of the Berlin 
Exchange. 

Notwithstanding this official policy the Muscovite party 
began to assume more and more a hostile attitude towards 
Germany, and to demand an alliance with France. The 
leader of that party was Michael Katkow. It is a great 
error to represent that remarkable man as a Panslavist. 
During all the numerous changes of his ideas he was nothing 
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of the kind. He had studied philosophy and philology at 
Berlin ; afterwards, as professor at Moscow, he was a champion 
of Western civilisation, and for this purpose founded, with his 
friend Leontjew, the still existing review ‘ Russki Westnik,’ 
which published Turgeniew’s first famous novels. As a 
disciple of Tocqueville and Gneist he was considered by his 
adversaries as an Anglomaniac, and in Petersburg caricatures 
of him always appeared in plaid and kilt. His ideas were 
most distasteful to the government of Nicolas; he was 
persecuted and resigned his place; even the suppression of 
his review was intended. Katkow first became famous when 
he attacked Alexander Herzen, who from his exile in London 
ruled public opinion in Russia by his ‘ Kolokol’ during the 
first years of Alexander II.’s reign. He acknowledged 
Herzen’s merits as a powerful adversary of Nicolas’s system, 
but justly accused him of fostering among the Russian 
youth insane revolutionary ideas. This antagonism came to 
a crisis when Herzen favoured the Polish aspirations for in- 
dependence; Katkow replied that this would be suicide for 
Russia, and strongly urged the Government to suppress re- 
lentlessly the insurrection of 1862. His advocacy, combined 
with Bismarck’s diplomatic support, did much to strengthen 
the hands of the Government. Public opinion turned in his 
favour. He ridiculed the dreams of a great empire com- 
prising all the Slavs, which had nothing to do with the 
real interests of the Russian State. From that moment he 
became popular, and with his friend Leontjew he assumed in 
1863 the editorship of the ‘Moscow Gazette,’ which has 
since exercised so impcrtant an influence. He violently 
attacked the Panslavists, who, under the leadership of 
Aksakow, declared war on the civilisation of the West, and 
he warmly pleaded the maintenance of classical education. 
At the same time he opposed not only the Petersburg 
Radicals, but also the Liberals and all reforms which tended 
to self-government. His leading principle was that the only 
possible and national government for Russia was the heredi- 
tary autocracy of the Czar leaning upon the Orthodox 
Church, and that the outlying provinces, Poland, the Baltic 
provinces, and Finland, must be russianised by every means. 
This policy is the secret of his success; it consisted simply 
in urging strongly and even rudely the supreme power to 
exercise that strength which it secretly longed, but often did 
not dare, to put forth. The somewhat hasty reforms of 
Alexander II. had not borne the expected fruits. Katkow 
violently attacked the ministers Walujew, Golownin, and 
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Suvarow ; they in vain asked the protection of their sovereign 
against the unscrupulous Moscovite journalist, and succumbed 
one after the other. The papers hostile to him were sup- 
pressed by the censorship, and most of the rest from sheer fear 
sided with him. His influence became paramount under the 
reign of Alexander II1., who, educated by his friend Podo- 
benoszew, now chief of the Holy Synod, had had intimate 
relations with him already as Czarevitch. It is but natural 
that a man who constantly tells the Czar, ‘You are all- 
* powerful and infallible, only you do not know your omni- 
‘ potence and are badly served,’ should be considered as a 
trustworthy friend, although he understood that omnipo- 
tence just as the Jesuits did the infallibility of the Pope, 
in the sense that the latter was to execute what they 
thought fit. He sometimes gave distasteful advice, but 
the authorities in high quarters soon became accustomed 
to his freedom of speech; they were not over-anxious to 
stop his tongue, which flattered their secret aspirations, 
and if he was occasionally mildly rebuked, such rebuffs 
signified little more than lovers’ quarrels, which were 
shortly made up by signal marks of favour, such as the 
rank of a privy councillor and the star of the Wladimir, 
distinctions unheard of for a journalist, and conferred, 
as the imperial decree said, ‘for his unremitting zeal in 
‘confirming the understanding of the true conception of 
‘the foundations of Russian political life.’ Until the last 
few years his criticism had been limited to internal affairs. 
Katkow had not forgotten Bismarck’s services in the Polish 
affair; besides, he knew that Alexander II.’s friendship 
for his uncle William was not to be trifled with, and as 
a prudent man he carefully abstained from offending his 
sovereign on that point. He acknowledged that the German 
alliance had been most useful to Russia, and, as we have 
mentioned, he defended the Chancellor against the reproach 
of having frustrated Russia’s legitimate demands at the 
Congress of Berlin. It was only after the Austro-German 
alliance of 1879, when the anti-German feeling gathered 
strength in Russia, and found a voice in the famous speeches 
of Skobelew, that Katkow gradually turned against Germany 
and pleaded for a French alliance. As a Conservative he 
had naturally no predilection for French Radicals. He 
expressed his own wishes in a significant article after the 
death of the Count de Chambord: ‘The French Republic 
‘ supported by Bismarck undermines the authority of France. 
‘ The re-establishment of the monarchy is unconditionally 
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‘ in the interest of Russia; a strong and monarchical France 
‘ will be our natural ally.’ For the moment there seemed 
no prospect of such a change at Paris; the government had 
even given direct cause of offence to the Czar. As before 
they did not dare to deliver up the conspirator Hartmann 
through fear of the Radicals, so now they pardoned the 
nihilist Prince Kropotkin, and, notwithstanding the urgent 
representations of the Russian ambassador at Paris, recalled 
the French minister at St. Petersburg, General Appert, 
whose Orleanist leanings made him a persona gratissima with 
the Czar, a step which caused the emperor to speak in no 
measured terms about the ‘ fichu gouvernement’ they had in 
Paris. 

The Bulgarian plot of August 21, 1886, and the war scare 
in the beginning of 1887 brought matters to a still more 
acute crisis. After the speech of Count Kalnoky in the 
Hungarian delegation on the Kaulbars mission, and that of 
Lord Salisbury at the Mansion House, in which he denounced 
the ‘ conspirators debauched by foreign gold,’ Katkow asked, 
in an article of the ‘Moscow Gazette,’ that Russia should 
answer by recalling her ambassadors from Vienna and 
London, and tendering her hand to her natural ally over 
the heads of Austria and Germany, for the latter was appa- 
rently siding with Russia only in order to embroil her in 
an Eastern war. The Foreign Office did not follow that 
advice, but made secret overtures at Rome, offering Trieste 
to Italy if, in a war of Russia with Austria and Germany, 
she would make common cause with the former; and at 
about the same time France, in preparation for the same 
event, offered to guarantee to Italy the acquisition of the 
Trentino, The late Premier, Signor Depretis, at once deci- 
sively declined to entertain such proposals directed against 
Italy’s present allies, and thus a grave danger for the 
peace of Europe was averted; but the tension continued 
between Russia and Austria, and relations became strained 
with Germany when the animosity between France and the 
latter power seemed to assume an alarming character at the 
time of the elections for the Reichstag. General Martinow 
was sent from St. Petersburg to Paris to confer with 
M. Flourens. Soon afterwards a significant article ap- 
peared in the ‘Nord,’ inspired by the Russian Foreign 
Office, and written by M. Catacazy, formerly Russian Minis- 
ter at Washington, where he had made himself impossible. 
Russia, it was said, wants peace, but also the maintenance 
of the European equilibrium. It will not allow France to 
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suffer a second great defeat, which was intimating that in 
a war of Germany with France Russia would at least take an 
offensive position, which would compel the former to divide 
her forces. Katkow was not satisfied with this policy, and 
began violently to attack M. de Giers. The Czar adminis- 
tered a mild reprimand to him, and designed to confer 
the Grand Cross of the Vladimir on his minister. Katkow 
came to Gatchina in order to defend himself. He explained 
his ideas, and eloquently demonstrated to his master that 
any binding understanding with Austria and Germany 
gravely endangered Russian interests, and that it was neces- 
sary to come to close relations with France. The Czar, half 
persuaded, told him to see Giers, who, however, did not 
receive him. This seriously annoyed the emperor, and when 
the minister sent in his resignation, saying that under the 
present circumstances his advice could be scarcely useful, 
the imperial answer was that the Czar, as he appointed his 
ministers, likewise dismissed them when he thought fit to do 
so, and not when the idea of going occurred to them. The 
decree, already signed, for conferring the Vladimir on M. de 
Giers was cancelled, and Katkow, elated by his success, was 
hard at work to replace the minister by Count Ignatiew or 
Count Schuvalow, ambassador at Berlin. At that moment 
suddenly arrived the intelligence of another ministerial crisis 
in Paris, which once more showed how little confidence could 
be placed on the political quicksands of France. The em- 
peror was much struck; he saw that his more sober-minded 
minister had been right, and Katkow’s influence received a 
decisive check. Another more serious rebuke, administered 
shortly before his last illness, in consequence of ‘a second 
attack on M. de Giers, is said to have hastened his end. 

In this position affairs virtually remained till last autumn. 
France blindly supported every move of the Russian policy. 
Russia reciprocated, but the Czar and his advisers have no 
confidence in the stability of French politics, and they knew 
that the only factor at Paris who had hitherto proved lasting, 
President Grévy, was decidedly determined to maintain peace 
against any adventurous policy. Scrupulously constitutional 
and leaving responsibility to his ministers, he had not hesi- 
tated to interfere in serious emergencies, and as he had con- 
trived to wear out Gambetta, so he had effaced Boulanger. 
But whatever may be the sympathies of France and Russia 
for each other, it cannot be agreeable to an autocratic 
government that the leaders of this movement in France 
should be the Radicals, who at home endeavour to over- 
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throw every moderate ministry. The ‘ Nord’ has given a 
decided expression to these feelings on the occasion of 
MM. Dérouléde’s and Boulanger’s demonstrations at the 
death of Katkow. ‘M. Dérouléde,’ it was said, ‘has been 
‘lately the hero of an anti-governmental demonstration, 
‘which might produce serious dangers for the internal as 
‘ well as for the external policy of his country. If it appeared 
‘that he had flattered Russia as a mere partisan, the Russian 
* Government would not allow itself to be compromised by 
*such an attitude. Russia will never interfere in French 
‘affairs. She gratefully acknowledges the sympathy shown 
* bythe French nation, but if her opinion can be of any weight 
‘it will only support a moderate French Government, able to 
‘maintain the rank which it behoves that country to take 
‘in Europe.’ It is the ever-shifting character of French 
politics which at present principally prevents an alliance on 
the Russian side; but French statesmen, if not totally 
blinded by the feeling of revenge, ought to see the dangers 
for their country of that alliance, which would not be 
founded upon real common interests, but simply on the 
common hatred of Germany and England. It would be a 
reversal of the whole French policy of the past. Old 
monarchical France was, above all, inspired by the ambition 
to be the leading Catholic state, and would have abhorred 
the idea of aiding to plant the Greek cross upon the Hagia 
Sophia and to establish schismatic influence in Syria. Modern 
France, as the champion of liberal ideas and friend of Poland, 


was deeply hostile to the encroachments and conquests of the 


Russian autocracy. Napoleon IIT. combined both tendencies 
when he began to quarrel with Russia for the keys of the 
Holy Places in Jerusalem, and made war to protect the inde- 
pendence of Turkey, and to break Nicolas’s omnipotence 
in Europe. The new fanatics for a Russian alliance seem to 
‘have forgotten all this. Men who have banished all reli- 
gious influence from their own schools care little for French 
influence in the East as the protector of Catholicism, which 
‘even Gambetta wished to maintain as an article of export 
when he spoke of the ‘ grande clientéle catholique’ of 
France; Radicals as they are at home, they admiringly 
worship the most corrupt despotism in Europe, second with 
their best wishes its attempts to trample down Bulgaria and 
to crush the Jast elements of religious liberty in the Baltic 
provinces. They celebrate a military coxcomb like General 
Skobelew as the Russian Bayard, General Ignatiew as, a 
great statesman, and Katkow as the personification of 
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Russian genius. But really intelligent French politicians 
ought to see that, in an alliance with Russia, France would 
run the maximum of risk to win for her ally the maximum 
chance of profit. Russia does not care a straw whether 
Alsace is German or French. She would only avail herself of 
another Franco-German war to pursue her interests in the 
East, just as Catherine ITI. pushed the German powers into 
the insane war against the French Revolution, against which 
she published violent proclamations, but never moved a 
man.* France would have to support the enormous sacri- 
fices of a great war, in which, if defeated, she could expect 
no help from Russia, who would have quite enough to do 
with Austria and her allies. Even if Russia forced Germany 
to divide her forces by concentrating an army in Poland, 
the German army leaning on Strasburg and Metz would be 
quite strong enough to repel a French attack successfully. 
On the other hand, Russian statesmen must see that, apart 
from the inconsistency of French politics and the doubtful 
solidity of the French army, which has no first-rate general, 
a war with Germany and Austria—who would be joined 
by Roumania, Italy, and possibly by England—is a terrible 
stake for the Empire. They know better than noisy 
journalists the rottenness of their army and the hopeless 
condition of their finances. They know, moreover, that 
a decisive defeat in a great war might prove fatal to the 
dynasty. Cool-headed politicians, such as speak in the 
‘ Westnik Jewropny,’ one of the best Russian reviews, 
say that Russia should certainly entertain good relations 
with France, but that an alliance with that country against 
Germany would be the height of folly, because even if the war 
were successful for France there would be no profit to divide 
between the two allies. ‘We do not want any German 
‘ territory, and if we helped France to reconquer Alsace- 
‘ Lorraine we should incur the lasting enmity of Germany, 
‘which would force us to remain armed to the teeth, and 
‘lead perhaps to a coalition against us. France in a great 
‘ European war can do next to nothing for us, and will 
‘not send us a single soldier against Austria and England, 
‘who are our antagonists in the East, just as we cannot 





* “Je me casse la téte pour pousser les cours de Vienne et de Berlin 
i se méler des affaires de France. Je veux les engager dans ces affaires 
pour avoir les coudées franches. J'ai beaucoup d’entreprises qui ne 
sont pas terminées et je veux que ces deux cours soient occupées afin 
qwelles ne me dérangent pas.’—Journal de Chrapowitzky (Martens, 
* Recueil des Traités avec ]’Autriche,’ ii. p. 199). 
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‘help them on the Rhine, because Austria’s hostility pre- 
‘vents us from doing so. Therefore an understanding with 
‘France must on no condition have the character of an 
‘alliance directed against Germany.’ 

It is this same reasoning on which Prince Bismarck re- 
lied when proving to the Russian Government that, by the 
support of Germany, it would obtain on better terms and 
without risk what the French offer at a hazardous price. 
He therefore sided with Russia in Bulgaria, which he declared 
to be his Hecuba, and thus he has tried to avoid the 
danger of a French alliance, while at the same time he pre- 
vents Russia from making any imprudent move, which might 
jeopardise the peace of Europe. But this policy has one 
limit: the Chancellor cannot sacrifice Austria, and whatever 
may be the personal leanings of Count Kalnoky, the Magyars, 
who are the determining factors in Austrian foreign policy, 
will never allow Russia to rule supreme in the Balkan penin- 
sula. M. de Giers, who represents the voice of cool reason 
in the councils of the Czar, maintains that Russia will obtain 
all she wants in Bulgaria without resorting to means that 
might provoke a general conflict ; but it cannot be doubted 
that his position is that of an isolated pillar ; any unforeseen 
event may overturn him, and if a less prudent politician 
replaces him it is impossible to foretell whether or not he will 
resist the clamours of men of Katkow’s type, with whom 
the popular aversion to the Germans outweighs all other 
considerations. 

In this state affairs remained during the summer, when 
events led Prince Bismarck to take a new departure in his 
policy. The support he had hitherto given to Russia re- 
sembled that of a magnate who gives his vote and 
interest to a candidate whom he wishes not to disoblige 
after having ascertained that that candidate has no chance 
of being elected. It was not Germany’s business to provoke 
Russia by openly opposing proposals which other powers 
more directly interested could make of no effect if they chose 
to do so. The Chancellor could afford, in odd conjunction 
with France, even to support such preposterous proposals as 
General Ernroth’s mission to Sophia as military dictator, 
because he knew that England, Austria, and Italy would 
resist them. He was not bound to do for others what they 
could do for themselves and what his action on the other 
side could not prevent. But this policy of doubtful friend- 
ship was too transparent for Russian politicians, and what- 
ever he did for Russia was not found sufficient. 
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In May, 1887, an imperial ukase was published, which pro- 
hibited foreigners from becoming or remaining landed pro- 
prietors in Russia. It was severely felt in Germany, where 
many wealthy nobles also possess large estates in Russia, 
among others Prince Hohenlohe, the governor of Alsace- 
Lorraine, whose wife lately inherited from her brother, Prince 
Wittgenstein, property said to equal in size a middle-class 
kingdom. These proprietors were now placed in the alterna- 
tive of selling their estates under the most unfavourable 
circumstances or of becoming naturalised Russian subjects. 

it is said that Prince Bismarck desired an interview be- 
tween his sovereign and the Czar in order to secure by the 
personal intervention of the Emperor William a modification 
of that ukase. However that may be, certain it is that the 
Czar believed such a request would be made, which he was 
as loth to grant as to refuse, and therefore he preferred not 
to come to Stettin to the manceuvres, where he was expected. 
He believed, moreover, that this visit would be construed by 
public opinion in Russia as a humiliation, and deciared that 
he too would not be made to go to Canossa. Prince Bis- 
marck lost no time in forwarding his reply to this declara- 
tion. He confirmed his alliance with Austria at a visit 
which Count Kalnoky had paid to him, and he now 
invited the Italian Premier, Signor Crispi, to come and 
see him. What was most remarkable in this visit was that 
it was kept secret to the last moment, and that after it had 
taken place a studious publicity was given to its results. 
Signor Crispi has spoken about it with a frank resolution 
which Italian statesmen have scarcely shown since the death 
of Cavour. He treated France with the greatest courtesy, 
but in deprecating a war with her, in which victory would 
be as fatal as defeat, he claimed equality with France. He 
desires peace but warns France on her side against desiring 
war. 

The effect of this alliance was immediately felt. It pro- 
duced a sobering influence at Paris, where M. Flourens 
thought fit to settle the long-vexed questions of the Suez 
Canal and the New Hebrides, and recognised that if he 
wishes to entertain good relations with England he cannot 
think of a war of revenge against Germany. Still greater 
was the impression produced at St. Petersburg. Crispi, 
speaking for the autonomy of the Balkan states fresh from 
his conferences with Bismarck, and directly defying Russia’s 
plans, spoke in fact for the three Powers. The Porte, feel- 
ing that the Czar is no longer backed by Germany, refuses 
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to comply with Russia’s demands, and the Bulgarians take 
fresh courage. The Czar, indeed, being retained at Copen- 
hagen by the illness of his children, could not pass through 
Germany without paying a visit tc his grand-uncle, and 
he was, of course, received with the distinction due to his 
rank. Prince Bismarck, after what had passed, did not 
think fit to receive His Majesty at the railway station, but 
he went afterwards to the Russian Embassy and entered 
his name, whereupon the Czar immediately sent his aide-de- 
camp to him, to invite the Chancellor to come and see him. 
Of that interview, although it had no witnesses, some au- 
thentic particulars have transpired. The Czar complained of 
Bismarck’s late policy inthe Bulgarian question, hinting par- 
ticularly at a letter of Prince Reuss, German ambassador at 
Vienna, to Prince Ferdinand, by which the latter was assured 
that he would have Germany’s silent support if he acted in 
concert with Austria. The Chancellor replied, that, if that 
letter had been written, His Majesty would indeed have 
good reason for dissatisfaction, but that it did not exist, that 
Prince Reuss never had had the slightest communication with 
Prince Ferdinand, still less had given him such counsel, and 
that in consequence ‘la religion de Votre Majesté a été sur- 
‘ prise par un document forgé.? With his usual power he 
tore asunder the mesh of lies in which the enemies of Ger- 
many had tried to entangle her relations with Russia, and 
showed that the fabrication was probably due to Orleanistic 
intrigues. ‘Vous avez, Sire, les Nihilistes; moi j’ai les 
‘Orléans et Windthorst,’ he is reported to have said. 
If this be true, if Prince Bismarck really conceives that the 
princes of the House of Orleans are engaged in a cabal 
against him, and are capable of underhand practices, we can 
only say that he labours under a delusion most unworthy of 
his clear and practical mind. The probability is that the 
forged documents (if any) are merely the result of a trick to 
make money. However this may be, the Czar could not 
but acknowledge that he had been deceived; and the con- 
versation, which in the beginning had been somewhat 
strained, took so cordial a turn that, when the Chancellor 
came out and was asked by Count Schouvalow, Ambassador 
at Berlin, how the interview had gone off, he was able to 
reply, ‘ Very well indeed’; and, at the subsequent banquet at 
the palace, the Czar deigned to take wine with him. 
How long these impressions will last after the Czar's 
return to his capital remains to be seen. The Russian papers 
have been officially warned to publish no more hostile articles 
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against Germany; but the director of the press, Mr. Feok- 
tistow, who administered this warning, is himself a leader in 
the chorus of Germany’s enemies. He must verbally execute 
his master’s orders, but the significance of such a message en- 
tirely depends on the mode of itsdelivery ; and, in fact, the anti- 
German papers, after having kept the peace for a few days, 
have resumed their hostile tone. The autocrat at Gatchina 
is not so omnipotent as he seems to be, and it remains to 
be seen whether the Slavophils will not obtain their own 
way. Besides, it may be feared that the Government, al- 
though willing to improve relations with Germany, will 
assume a more hostile attitude towards Austria, and from 
this point of view the massing of large cavalry forces on 
the Galician frontier is regarded at Vienna as an ominous 
sign. In any case the triple alliance of Central Europe 
remains unshaken. Prince Bismarck is not the man to 
abandon a position which he has deliberately adopted, nor 
to repudiate engagements which were carefully weighed 
before he entered upon them. The isolation of Russia 
remains the same, and this fact, in connexion with the 
domestic misfortunes of France, is perhaps the best guaran- 
tee of peace in Europe. 

We have collected these facts, which may be relied on, 
with reference to the supposed probability of an alliance 
between Russia and France, and our readers will perceive 
that we have no belief in a close understanding and united 
action between States which have no common principles of 
government and no common objects. But ere we conclude 
we must again protest against the attempts made by some 
military and other writers in the magazines to persuade the 
British public that Europe is on the brink of a general war 
and that it is the duty of British statesmen to prepare for the 
emergency by entering into prospective alliances, and even by 
assuming an aggressive attitude. The effect of these mis- 
placed arguments is to convert the measures taken for the 
maintenance of peace into a mischievous conspiracy of 
aggression and offence. The French are but too ready to 
imagine that any combination of other Powers is to be 
regarded as a coalition against themselves. The alliance 
of Germany, Austro-Hungary, and Italy has in no sense that 
character or object. It is a purely defensive alliance for the 
maintenance of peace. 
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Art. VII.—The Invasion of the Crimea, its Origin and an 
Account of its Progress down to the Death of Lord Raglan. 
By ALEXANDER WILLIAM KineLake. Vols. VII. and VIII. 
London: 1887. 


T’ is more than twenty-five years since the appearance of 
the first two volumes of Mr. Kinglake’s ambitiously con- 
ceived work, and more than thirty-two years have elapsed 
since the last act of the drama which he undertook to depict 
took place. In the interval the interest of the public in 
the Crimean war has greatly faded, but on the other hand 
an immense flood of light has been let in upon its events. 
Thus the author is saved from many mistakes akin to those 
which he committed in his earlier instalments, and the cause 
of truth is thereby promoted. Also most of the chief 
actors in the campaign are dead, and Mr. Kinglake is able to 
write of persons with a freer pen than that which he wielded 
at first, though there is still a sufficiency of survivors to 
check any grave misappreciation of facts. We note two 
characteristics of the concluding volumes which are no doubt 
due to the circumstances mentioned. One is a greater sense 
of responsibility on the part of the author and a more 
charitable view of the conduct and motives of those whose 
actions seem to him worthy of blame. Another is a more 
complete grasp of his subject, leading to diminished pro- 
lixity. At first he wrote like a newspaper war correspondent, 
dealing with the exploits or mistakes of each company, nay 
in some cases of each soldier. Now he deals with the 
matter before him in a manner more befitting the historian, 
rather, we must admit, to the diminution of interest to those 
who treated his work as a military romance, but with a gain 
to those who would fain regard it as a judicial narrative and 
criticism of affairs of deep moment. He has lost somewhat 
in descriptive power, but he has gained in weight and 
trustworthiness. This change in style and method is due, 
we cannot help thinking, partly to the weariness of the 
writer and partly to a conviction that, considering his age, 
it was necessary to hurry on his book to completion for fear 
of its being left a mere fragment of a too ambitious whole. 
The concluding volumes carry on the history of the war 
from the morrow of Inkerman down to the death of Lord 
Raglan. The victory of November 5, 1854, was, as concerned 
tangible results, barren. Yielding to the pressure of General 
Canrobert, Lord Raglan consented, on November 6, that till 
VOL. CLXVII. NO. CCCXLI. M 
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reinforcements arrived no attack on Sebastopol should be 
made. That the crushing defeat of a sortie in force should 
not have been followed by a resumption of offensive siege 
operations may appear monstrous to some; but it must be 
remembered that in reality there never was a siege of 
Sebastopol. What occurred during the eleven months 
which elapsed between our first arrival before that place and 
its evacuation by the Russians was simply this—the allies 
took up a position on the heights and continued slow, often 
interrupted, approaches, with fitful bombardments of a 
Russian army established in strongly fortified lines. Moreover, 
not only had the Russian troops in those lines abundant 
materials and stores, but they were supported by a field 
army, constantly threatening the communications of the allies 
and able to reinforce the troops in the lines wherever neces- 
sary. As Mr. Kinglake justly observes, the so-called 
besiegers had been 


‘not only led by degrees into what was an ugly predicament, but also 
into open rebellion against the first precepts of science. Instead of 
approaching their object with that huge preponderance of numbers— 
before Vauban’s time ten to one—which science had declared to be 
needed for the reduction of a fortress, they were themselves, on the 
contrary, outnumbered by tens of thousands; and, far from having the 
power to fold their coils round the place after the manner of normal 
besiegers, they had confessed themselves unable to invest it at all on 
the north, whilst even, too, on the south—their own chosen side of the 
Roadstead—they were leaving the enemy free to come in and go out 
as he chose. And whilst thus altogether unable to beleaguer Sebas- 
topol, the allies were in some sort beleaguered. Confronting them, and 
this at close quarters, with the garrison part of his forces now strongly 
entrenched, the Russian commander there leant upon the resources 
of a vast naval arsenal, and a fleet broken up for land service, whilst— 
left free as he was to communicate with Simpheropol, Odessa, St. 
Petersburg—he could always be drawing more strength from the 
Muscovite empire at large, and, moreover, could wield at his pleasure 
the army he always kept imminent in the open field.’ 


Contrast the position of the allies with that of the Russians. 
The former adopted some of the forms of a siege and had 
constructed parallels, approaches, and batteries, but, though 
they had the air of assailants, they were not prepared to act 
offensively. On the contrary, they were practically on the 
defensive, and that under very perilous circumstances, for 
while on their front and their right flank they were closely 
confronted by superior forces, at their back, close at their 
heels, was the sea-shore, lined for most of the way with 
steep cliffs. Defeat under such circumstances meant de- 
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struction; yet they might any day be compelled to accept 
battle. Under these conditions a vigorous offensive would 
have been judicious, especially as the French advanced 
trenches were within 180 yards of the Flagstaff Bastion. 
Todleben believed that this work could not be defended 
against a resolute attack, and that its capture would en- 
sure the fall of Sebastopol. Fortunately for Todleben the 
allies gave him that precious time which alone he needed, 
for he had an abundance of men, materials, and appliances. 
Not content with strengthening the Flagstaff Bastion to 
the utmost of his ability, he sought to avert an attack on 
that important point by creating a diversion elsewhere. He 
constructed and armed fresh batteries, he formed rifle-pits 
all along the line; he made constant small sorties; and 
finally he met and worsted the French in subterranean war 
in front of the Flagstaff Bastion. Even before this last 
event there had been some thought, on the part of the 
allies, of aiding the attack on the Flagstaff Bastion by one 
on the Malakhoff battery. Sir John Burgoyne had urged 
constantly this step, and eventually succeeded in converting 
General Bizot, the Commanding French Engineer. Can- 
robert, however, did not share his chief engineer’s opinion, 
till on January 1, 1855, General Airey, deputed by Lord 
Raglan, rode over to the French headquarters and succeeded 
in gaining the adhesion of the French Commander-in-Chief 
to the scheme. Great delay took place in its execution, for 
which the severity of the winter and the sufferings of the 
troops must be held at least partly responsible; no doubt 
also the arrival of General Niel, as a sort of Imperial Com- 
missioner, on January 27, rendered Canrobert averse to any 
energetic action for the moment. On February 1, a scheme 
was laid before, and approved by, a Council of French Generals. 
It ostensibly aimed at carrying out Sir John Burgoyne’s 
suggestions, but in a somewhat slower manner than was at 
first intended. Mr. Kinglake, who always detects weak- 
ness and incapacity in anything which he can connect with 
Louis Napoleon, says:—‘ We now know that though out- 
‘ wardly wearing an honest appearance, this “ plan” marked 
‘a settled design on the part of Niel and his Emperor to 
‘take a course irreconcileable with the engagements of 
‘ January 1.’ 

It was part of the original scheme that the attack on the 
Malakhoff was by no means to cause the abandonment of 
the design against the Flagstaff Bastion, and at first the 
French seemed to adhere to this plan. They were soon, 
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however, induced to diminish their attention to the latter 
point by the ill success of their mining operations against 
it. They strove to drive a gallery under the bastion in 
question. Todleben, observing that no progress was made 
above ground, inferred that it was taking place under ground, 
and constructed countermines. On January 30, from the 
end of one of his listening galleries, the Russians heard 
the French miners at work. Todleben could at once by a 
powerful explosion have broken into the enemy’s gallery, but 
by sc doing he would have made a crater which would have 
proved useful as a lodgement to the besiegers. He there- 
fore waited patiently till the French miners were quite 
close to him, and then exploded a camoujlet, which blew 
in the French gallery and killed two men, without disturbing 
the surface of the ground. This counter-stroke took place 
on February 3, and the besiegers thereupon abandoned the 
idea of underground approaches. In order, however, that 
their work might not be altogether wasted, they resolved, 
by forming a series of craters, to constitute a commencement 
of a fourth parallel. With this view they, as a commence- 
ment, exploded on February 7 one mine, which produced a 
crater of moderate size. Before, however, the French could 
turn it to account, it was seized and held by the Russians. 
This disappointment caused the French henceforth to aban- 
don the idea of making the Flagstaff Bastion their principal 
point of attack. 

A part of the scheme of February 1 was that two new 
batteries—the Artilleur and the King batteries—were to 
be constructed in advanced positions, the French furnish- 
ing the working parties, the English supplying the arma- 
ment and ammunition. The King battery, on the spur 
leading down towards the Malakhoff, and the Artilleur 
battery, on the spur of Mount Inkerman, were both des- 
tined to bear on the Mamelon and the ground between the 
latter and the Malakhoff. Promptly Todleben prepared to 
meet this new attempt not merely with counter-approaches, 
but with substantial works pushed out in advance of the 
main line of defences on Mount Inkerman. On the night 
of February 21, having already traced a work, Todleben 
sent out seven battalions to the north-western part of 
Mount Inkerman. Four battalions drew up in front as a 
covering party, while three battalions of the Selinghinsk 
regiment constituted the working party. Labouring un- 
disturbed all night, the Selinghinsk men had by morning 
already made such considerable progress that the work, 
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named after its constructors the Selinghinsk redoubt, was 
already proof against musketry. The Russians toiled at 
this redoubt unceasingly, not being molested, save by a 
distant and comparatively harmless musketry fire, till the 
early morning of the 24th. Then at length the French, 
recovering from their surprise at the affront, attacked with 
three battalions in first line and two in support. The three 
battalions of Frenchmen found themselves opposed by seven 
battalions of Russians, and after a sharp fight managed to 
establish themselves with a small portion of their force on 
the very parapet of the work, but the two battalions in 
support failing to advance to their assistance a retreat 
became necessary. Thus the attempt was a failure, though 
it was first announced by Canrobert as a success. The 
struggle, which lasted only an hour, cost the French a loss 
of 270, and the Russians one of over 400. Had the work 
been cannonaded during the previous twenty-four hours, 
had a larger force been employed, or even had the two 
supporting battalions been brought up, it is reasonable to 
infer that the enterprise would have succeeded. The French 
after this repulse made no further attempt to hinder 
Todleben from completing and arming the redoubt. En- 
couraged by this achievement, Todleben proceeded still 
further to carry out his offensive operations, and on Fe- 
bruary 28 commenced the Volhynia redoubt, to the left front 
of the Selinghinsk redoubt, the French looking passively on. 

On March 4 a council of the chief allied generals took 
place at English headquarters. The French contended 
against the proposal of assailing the new works on the 
ground that, even if captured, they could not be held under 
the converging fire to which they would be exposed. Sir 
John Burgoyne controverted this opinion, and so far suc- 
ceeded that it was resolved that the question should be in- 
vestigated on the following day by the principal engineers 
of both armies. The council then proceeded to consider the 
general state of affairs. This was admitted to be far from 
satisfactory, owing to the offensive operations of the Russians 
on their left front. The importance of cutting off all com- 
munication between Sebastopol and the Russian aggressive 
action was dwelt on, and Canrobert expressed an opinion 
that if Omar Pasha found himself unable to act on the flank 
or rear of the enemy from Eupatoria, it would be desirable 
to request him to come to the Chersonese with two-thirds 
of his army. Lord Raglan objected to this suggestion, and 
clearly with good reason. Omar Pasha by this time had 
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about thirty thousand men at Eupatoria, and only needed, 
according to his own statement, the assistance of some 
French cavalry to enable him to take the field. This he 
would have done with the greater effect that on February 17 
he had inflicted a bloody repulse on General Khrouleff, 
who with about twenty thousand men strove to capture Eupa- 
toria by assault. He might not be, probably he was not, in 
a condition to give battle to the main Russian field army, 
but a mere advance towards any portion of the long line 
of connexion between Sebastopol and the Isthmus of Perekop 
would have almost neutralised that army, and have greatly 
impeded the transport of supplies to Sebastopol. Indeed, a 
glance at the map will show that, so far from withdrawing 
Omar Pasha from Eupatoria, all the reinforcements which 
could be spared from the Chersonese ought to have been sent 
to Eupatoria, in order to apply the first principle of strategy 
with fullvigour. Lord Raglan was evidently of this opinion, 
but unfortunately he was only one of a board swaying the 
destinies of the allied troops; a board, moreover, that was 
sometimes on the point of dissolution. 

The French and English engineers not having come to an 
agreement in the meantime, the council reassembled again on 
March 6. On that occasion Sir John Burgoyne again urged 
in a memorandum the importance of capturing the two new 
Russian works, and pointed out that ‘the French note of 
‘ February 1 (in which all had concurred) could never be 
‘carried into effect without first obliging the Russians to 
‘loose their new hold on Mount Inkerman,’ i.e. they could 
not hope successfully to carry on their approaches against 
the Malakhoff. The French officers at the council were reso- 
lute in their refusal to attack again the new Russian posi- 
tion. in plain English, they refused to do that which was 
an indispensable preliminary to carrying out their design 
on the Malakhoff. Three months later the works alluded 
to were attacked and captured by the French. An assault 
beginning in March would have been not only less costly, but 
would have advanced the progress of the siege by thirteen 
precious weeks. Again, on March 10, there was another in- 
dication of Canrobert’s hesitating, irresolute disposition. On 
the morning of that day his chief engineer, General Bizot, 
urged him to seize on the following night the Mamelon, 
then untouched by pick or shovel, and only occupied by a 
weak Russian picket. Canrobert refused, because he feared 
to bring on a sortie which might develope into a general 
attack on the positions of the allies under conditions 
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unfavourable to them. A more feeble argument could 
scarcely be conceived. A general attack by the Russians 
was always possible, and in the event of the defeat of 
the allies the results would have been fatal to them. To 
allege this possibility, however, as a reason for assuming a 
vigorous offensive against that which was rather an in- 
trenched position than a fortress, was equivalent to declaring 
that the allies ought to withdraw from the Crimea with the 
least possible delay. The object was to force the Russians 
to evacuate the town, and, it having become evident from 
previous experience that they would not give way before a 
mere distant bombardment, it was clear that only two means 
of carrying out the design existed. ‘These were: starvation 
by a close investment, which—at best a tedious operation— 
was not feasible without great delay and enormous reinforce- 
ments ; or pushing on the approaches, and capturing first 
the counter-approaches, and afterwards a point in the en- 
ceinte, by assault. Canrobert, whatever his true reason was, 
must have regretted his inaction when, on the morning of 
March 11, he saw that the Russians had begun to construct 
a lunette on the Mamelon. The only step taken by the 
French was to open on it a powerful artillery fire, and to 
capture some of the covering ‘ rifle-pits, as the English 
called them, but which Todleben more accurately termed 
lodgements. Our commanding engineer drew up a memo- 
randum on the expediency of occupying the Mamelon, and 
this memorandum Lord Raglan imparted to Canrobert, who, 
however, could not be induced to attack the work. On 
March 21 it was completed and armed. 

In a secret despatch to the Secretary of War, dated 
March 13, 1855, Lord Raglan gives an insight into General 
Canrobert’s state of mind :— 


‘General Canrobert, taking rather a gloomy view of what might 
possibly arise, represented that it was probable that when the allies 
should open their fire upon Sebastopol the enemy would attempt a 
general attack upon us, making a sortie with 20,000 men on the 
extreme left of the French, with a view to reach their shipping and 
establishments at Kamiesch, and assailing at the same time the right of 
our position on the ridge with 40,000 men, and the ground in front of 
Balaklava with an equal force by a simultaneous movement. He 
expressed also some apprehension that if this great operation should be 
undertaken the allies, occupied as they would be by the siege, might 
be overpowered. . . . I ventured to express my opinion that the tone 
of his observations was somewhat serious.’ 


Evidently the English commander-in-chief did not share 
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the apprehensions of his French colleague, which we will 
venture to say had little foundation. Considering that the 
Russians had at that time in Sebastopol and with the field 
army not above 110,000 fighting men, and the allies about 
60,000, without reckoning some 10,000 Turks, it was not 
possible that the Russians could use for the offensive 100,000, 
while there was little risk of the three attacks spoken of 
being made simultaneously, or with due concert. Again, it 
must be borne in mind that the allies possessed the fol- 
lowing advantages, compensating in great measure for in- 
feriority in numbers. They occupied a central position, with 
easy means of intercommunication ; their position was forti- 
fied on every side; finally, the Russians were depressed by 
the defeat and the losses they had sustained at Inkerman. 

Meanwhile General Bizot had been urging on his ap- 
proaches on the allied right with so much vigour that 
Todleben thought it necessary to check them by a strong 
effort. On the night of March 22 a sortie in strong force 
was made against the French on the Victoria or Malakhoff 
ridge. Ten Russian battalions, with a strength of 5,500 men, 
came into action, while smaller forces in several detach- 
ments were thrown on the English right attack. The 
attack on the French, after some sharp fighting, drove in a 
few score of Zouaves, and 500 men, constituting a working 
party on the lodgements, pressed them along the approaches, 
and at last reached the most advanced parallel. There, 
however, they were brought to a check by three battalions of 
the guards of the trenches, and after a time driven off. 
Meanwhile four moderate-sized columns moved against the 
English trenches—three of these fell upon our right, and only 
one on our left attack. These were all repulsed, owing to the 
skilful dispositions of the senior officers and the undaunted 
courage of all ranks, with comparatively little loss to the 
English and but slight damage to their works. General Niel 
also states that the injury to the French works was insignifi- 
cant, but it is nevertheless certain that they suffered a moral 
if not material check. The loss of the Russians was 1,000, 
that of the French 600, while the casualties among our 
people only amounted to 70. Mr. Kinglake finds it difficult 
to understand that 


‘for any purpose so small as that of merely upsetting gabions, or 
doing other like mischief, the enemy would really have brought him- 
self to plunge into outer darkness with the thousands of men he thus 
hazards; and perhaps one may fairly surmise that in secret he har- 
boured some greater, some more ambitious, design than the one he 
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avowed, some design of which, since that was frustrated, he did not 
feel bound to speak.’ 


This conjecture was that the Russians wished to establish 
themselves in the advanced parallels, and await the arrival of 
reinforcements with which to attack the allies at daybreak. 
There is, however, no ground whatever for this surmise. 
In connexion with the attack on the English trenches it is 
to be noted that, owing to want of vigilance, ‘the usual 
‘defect of our people,’ two of the four Russian columns 
succeeded in surprising the guards of the trenches. 

After this unsuccessful attempt to drive back the allies 
by means of a sortie, Colonel Todleben returned to a more 
scientific method of checking them. He connected his 
advanced lodgements with his three new works, and armed 
his approaches with artillery. 


‘Thus, on the newest front for attack, of which the allies had made 
choice when devising the great change of plan, the terrible colonel of 
sappers was already forestalling and baffling their studied designs ; 
nay, was even so employing the spell of his art that not the garrison 
merely, but rather the fortress itself might almost be said to advance 
against the Frenchmen besieging it.’ 


This ornate language is indeed almost justified by the 
achievements of Todleben. Never, indeed, in the history of 
sieges has there been a commanding engineer who carried on 
the defence in such an offensive fashion, displayed such 
fertility of resource, exhibited such a perfect combination of 
tenacity with pliability of mind. At the same time, it must 
be admitted that the Russians in Sebastopol fought under 
specially favourable conditions, and that they had to deal 
with adversaries by no means strongly gifted with the spirit 
of enterprise. 

Before quitting this period of the siege, we may mention 
that, notwithstanding Lord Raglan’s well-founded objections 
and strong opposition, Canrobert at length succeeded in 
inducing Omar Pasha to come up from Eupatoria with from 
15,000 to 18,000 men to the already cramped and crowded 
position on the Chersonese. 

We now come to one of the most important episodes of the 
war, disclosing the real nature of General Niel’s secret mis- 
sion, which was unsuspected at the time, and which was 
only fully disclosed by the publication by M. Rousset of the 
secret papers of the Emperor after his downfall. The well- 
known personal animosity of Mr. Kinglake to Louis Napoleon 
must have been gratified by this disclosure, and for that 
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reason the author of the book before us calls for careful 
watching when dealing with anything damaging to his pet 
aversion. We are bound to say, however, that Mr. Kinglake 
proves his case—and a very bad case it is—against the tor- 
tuous policy of our imperial ally. In plain English Louis 
Napoleon, with objects of personal aggrandisement and 
vanity, plotted not only against his allies, but also against 
his own commander-in-chief. His idea was that he had 
inherited some of the military genius of his uncle, and, pos- 
sessed by that delusion, he coveted not only the supreme 
direction of the campaign but even the chief command in the 
field. He dared not suddenly burst upon the world with an 
avowal of his purpose, so he, by underhand means, led 
gradually up to it. To use Mr. Kinglake’s own words— 

‘ The engagements of the 1st of January were still only new when the 
Emperor Louis Napoleon began to counterplot them, and, concealing his 
design from our people, to frame an ill-cmened scheme, which tended 
to put in abeyance the enterprise of Canrobert’s army, and kept it for 
nearly three months in what might well seem to observers a faltering, 
half-hearted state, though its real condition, as now we are able to see, 
was one of another kind. It was an army, not stricken with palsy 
from any defect in itself, but persistently held back by its sovereign in 
furtherance of a secret design.’ 


The Emperor’s confidant was General Niel, an officer of 
engineers of high military reputation. Niel, though he had 
not originally formed part of the expeditionary force, had, we 
are told, strong convictions on the campaign. He conceived 
—and we share his opinion—that the flank march was a 
mistake, though we can hardly agree with Mr. Kinglake in 
his assumption that Niel viewed the abandonment of the 
Mackenzie heights as ablunder. The facts are simply these: 
The only chance of success, considering the strength and 
composition of the army and the season of the year, was to 
seize Sebastopol by a coup de main. This coup de main could 
most easily be accomplished by storming the north forts. 
It being decided, however, to attack the place from the south, 
and the rash flank march having by good fortune been safely 
effected, the south side should have been assaulted as soon 
as we established ourselves on the ridge. With our com- 
paratively weak force, the Mackenzie heights could not have 
been held, and a siege in form without an investment was 
contrary to all the rules of engineering science and the dic- 
tates of common sense. Niel therefore very reasonably con- 
ceived that an investment of Sebastopol preceded by a defeat 
of the Russian field army was essential to success. Here 
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Louis Napoleon and Niel were in accord, for, as we have 
remarked above, the Emperor coveted the reputation to be 
gained by commanding in a new campaign. Hence Niel 
was despatched to the Crimea with the ostensible mission of 
examining into and reporting on the state of affairs, but 
really ‘to mature on the spot an already sketched plan of 
‘campaign.’ Also, we may infer,'the Emperor’s emissary 
received secret instructions to prevent Canrobert from doing 
anything which should clash with the imperial designs. As 
aide-de-camp to the Emperor, on special mission, and also 
as an engineer general of reputation, he overshadowed 
General Bizot, the commanding engineer, and even dimi- 
nished the authority of Canrobert, not endowed by nature 
with any great faculty for bearing responsibility. Niel 
gradually, and under the form of scientific advice, impressed 
Canrobert with the justice of his views, and by the middle of 
February had won over the French commander-in-chief to 
what he described as a tacit general acceptance of them. 
These views may be best summed up in Niel’s own words: 
‘ To go on prudently with the siege, and.so cut off as soon as 
‘ possible the communications of the garrison with the in- 
‘terior of the Crimea.’ Canrobert seems to have been 
brought to this condition of assent about February 23, and 
henceforth he regulated his conduct accordingly. 

‘A part of the plan, which, because not imparted to Canrobert, may 
be called its “ Separate Article,” had laid it down from the first that 
the task of thus completing the investment should be undertaken by 
the Emperor in person, with the aid of fresh troops in large num- 
bers sent out from France or Algeria; and so early as February 3 
Marshal Vaillant, the Minister of War, was already giving his 
orders for assembling on ground near Constantinople the forces 
meant to take part in Louis Napoleon’s enterprise. There of course 
came a time when the process of collecting this force on the Bosphorus 
disclosed itself to the world; but the object for which it was destined 
could still be concealed—and concealed it was—concealed from our 
Government, and concealed from Lord Raglan, but also, strange to say, 
from General Canrobert, himself the Emperor’s half-trusted com- 
mander !’ 





Mr. Kinglake supports this charge of concealment by 
quoting a private letter from Lord Raglan to Lord Panmure, 
dated April 3, in which the former says: ‘What a body of 
‘ French troops is collecting for at Constantinople I cannot 
‘ divine.’ While as to Canrobert he quotes the following 
passage from Rousset: ‘Le secret sur ce grand envoi de 
‘ troupes devait étre absolument gardé. Le général Canro- 
‘ bert lui-méme n’en devait rien apprendre.’ 
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Between the plan concerted with Lord Raglan on January 1, 
and afterwards again adopted with some modification on 
February 1, there was a substantial divergence. The old 
plan did not contain any allusion to seizing the Mackenzie 
heights and completing the investment, which operations 
virtually summed up the new plan. According to the latter 
more than three months must elapse before the preparations 
for carrying it out could be completed. Yet as far as Lord 
Raglan knew the French were still decided to capture the 
Mamelon as soon as the two new batteries were ready. 
Niel’s counsels, however, were to the effect that serious en- 
counters were to be avoided and that the efforts of the 
besiegers were to be limited to a steady cannonade and slow 
approaches. General Niel had a right to his own views, but 
there is no excuse for the bad faith with which he sought 
to impress Lord Raglan with the idea that he regarded the 
approach on the Malakhoff as unduly deferring the attack of 
the place. 

Mr. Kinglake expresses himself in no uncertain terms on 
the disloyalty of the Emperor to the English. He says that 
this concealment * shows the stain of revolting disloyalty,’ and 
that ‘after having caused General Canrobert to know—nay 
‘ to share—their conviction, and prove ready to give it effect, 
‘ they of course could no longer, with honour, go on main- 
‘taining concealment against the English ccmmander.’ 
The allied generals planned to commence a bombardment on 
April 9, and Canrobert stated that he would carry out 
this arrangement, though Niel strongly advised him not 
to do so. Evidently from what we now know the French 
Commander-in-Chief had no intention of following up the 
bombardment by an assault; yet unless followed by an 
assault it could prove little better than a brutwm fulmen. 

At daybreak on April 9 the bombardment commenced 
and went on day by day till April 18. Each night the 
Russians, though exposed to a continuous vertical fire, re- 
paired the damages done to their batteries, but on the whole 
the fire of the allied artillery had duly prepared the way for 
an assault. The Russians had, it must be in fairness 
mentioned, been straitened by a dearth of ammunition. 
On April 9 the central bastion with its auxiliary bat- 
teries was silenced, while in the crenelated wall near it 
there was a breach seven yards wide. The Flagstaff Bas- 
tion also suffered terribly. On the 10th of April there re- 
mained at last only two guns capable of replying to the 
enemy’s fire, and Todleben was of opinion that this bastion, 
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which he considered the key of Sebastopol, as well as the 
White batteries, were ripe for assault. In spite of repairs by 
night, the allied artillery continued to retain supremacy 
over the works mentioned and to add to their number, but 
on the 19th the general bombardment ceased without any 
assault having been attempted. The loss of the allies was 
indeed not great numerically, but still the death of one man, 
General Bizot, the Commanding French Engineer, mortally 
wounded in the trenches, counted for much morally, and 
specially as he was soon succeeded by General Niel. The 
real explanation of the abstention from an attack was that 
Canrobert was withheld from offensive action by the instruc- 
tions of the Emperor more or less fully imparted to him by 
Niel. 

At this period of the siege there stepped into the foremost 
rank of those who were swaying the destinies of the allied 
armies a man remarkable rather for clearness of vision, fear- 
lessness of responsibility, and tenacity of purpose than for 
any transcendent ability as a commander. This man, Pélissier, 
unconsciously baffled the Emperor’s plot, but at the same 
time by his action rendered, till M. Rousset’s disclosures, 
the conduct of Canrobert still more inexplicable than it had 
been. Pélissier, a true homme de guerre, 


‘it is true, at this time commanded only a corps; but his, as it 
chanced, were the troops affronted, challenged, defied by this last 
growth of new Russian works thrown out in advance of Sebastopol ; 
and, though of course lawfully he was even on this his own ground a 
subordinate owing obedience to the acknowledged Commander-in-Chief, 
he still by nature was so constituted as to be in hot rage at the notion 
of quietly, tamely enduring the enemy’s audacious encroachments, 
And rage with him was a power. Having great strength of will, 
whilst able at pleasure to arm himself, almost dramatically, with an 
overpowering vehemence of manner and speech, and besides exerting 
his pressure on one who well knew him to be indicated by a dormant 
commission for the exercise (under certain contingencies) of even the 
highest command, he—after some effort apparently—got his way over 
Canrobert, and was either empowered or suffered to make that war 
against “‘ lodgements” of which we are going to speak. Thence sprang 
the anomaly of Frenchmen yielding tamely to pressure in that chosen 
part of the field where they meant the attack to be real, and asserting 
their strength with decisiveness on ground far away towards the west 
where their chief regarded the task as one of inferior moment. What 
thus turned the scale against seemingly fair presumptions was—a well- 
known disturbant of inference—the strong fierce will of one man.’ 


It is impossible to think without disgust of a terrible loss 
of life for the attainment of an object which the Commander- 
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in-Chief did not consider important, and difficult to censure 
too strongly those who by their disloyal underhand proceed- 
ings caused men to be slain by hundreds merely that a veil 
might be cast over their underhand machinations, and that 
appearances might be kept up. 

On the 10th, 11th, and 12th of April there was a taking 
and retaking of the lodgements, but on the 13th Pélissier 
continued to hold them long enough to permit of their de- 
struction. Further to the east the lodgements which Tod- 
leben had established to the left front of the central position 
were the next to feel the weight of Pélissier’s arm. On the 
night of April 13 he seized them, but after sharp fighting on 
the nights of the 23rd and 24th the Russians retook and 
remained in possession of them. Todleben promptly converted 
them into a substantial work which he christened the 
Souzdal counterguard. This counterguard, fourteen yards 
in advance of the enceinte and 116 yards from the French 
siege works, was armed with nine 6-pounder mortars which 
aided by riflemen greatly annoyed the French troops in the 
approaches. Pélissier, by dint of vehement pressure, brought 
his chief to consent to an attempt at capturing this 
intrusive work. On the night of May 1 the assault 
was made with the bayonet and proved successful, the 
Russians being taken off their guard. By morning the 
French were firmly established in their new acquisition, and 
had connected it by flying sap with their nearest approaches. 
The enterprise cost, however, the victors dear, nearly 600 men, 
while the loss of the Russians was 425. 

The remaining events in the month of April were the 
brilliant capture of some lodgements in front of Gordon’s 
left approach on April 19 by Colonel Egerton, who was 
killed on the occasion, the total English casualties being 68, 
and the completion of the submarine cable between the 
Crimea and Varna. 

On May 8, 15,000 Sardinian troops began to land in the 
Crimea, and were placed at the disposal of Lord Raglan. 
He needed something as a set-off to the then inexplicable 
conduct of the French. The conduct of Canrobert must 
have become disheartening. The French Commander-in- 
Chief even on the second day of the April bombardment, 
though the allied artillery had produced visibly considerable 
damage alike on the White Redoubts and the Flagstaff 
Bastion, intimated to Lord Raglan that he ‘ did not much 
‘expect the bombardment to produce a successful result.’ 
On the same day he wrote to the Emperor as follows :— 
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‘If the superiority of our fire is not completely established (which 
we shall know to-morrow), we shall diminish it, and, if necessary, stop 
it altogether, keeping ourselves in readiness against any attack by the 
relieving army. If this attack (desired with so much reason) does not 
take place, we, though harassing the enemy meanwhile to the best of 
our power, shall await the arrival of your Majesty’s army of reserve, 
convinced in such case that upon the action of that reserve army will 
depend the fate of Sebastopol.’ 


We would call attention to the cool manner in which 
Lord Raglan and the plans concerted with him were disre- 
garded. 

On April 14 a long conference had taken place. At it were 
present the Commanders-in-Chief of the French, English, and 
Turkish armies, the principal French and English engineer 
and artillery officers, General Pélissier and Sir George 
Brown, and Sir Edmund Lyons. All the French, excepting 
Pélissier, were at first ‘for arresting the bombardment, if not 
‘ indeed even for stopping all other aggressive proceedings 
‘ until the place should be invested.’ Ultimately Lord Raglan 
prevailed on General Canrobert to consent to a continuance of 
the bombardment, though with slackened fire in order to 
economise ammunition. Canrobert’s military spirit rebelled, 
Mr. Kinglake conjectures, against the humiliating position 
in which he had been placed and the tutelage of Niel. He 
was, indeed, in a pitiable condition, for he had received 
instructions announcing that 40,000 French troops would be 
gathered at Constantinople before the end of the month, but 
ordering him not to move any portion of that force unless 
absolutely necessary for the safety of the army, and the de- 
spatch wound up by saying: ‘ Do what you can, but do not 
‘ compromise yourself.’ The portion of the letter relating to 
the French army of reserve was read out to Lord Raglan on 
the 14th, but the passage given in inverted commas was not 
made known to him till the 16th. On that day Niel wrote to 
the Minister of War :— 


‘1am going to turn the minds of the commanders from an attempt 
no less dangerous than useless, which I hope will be abandoned. . . . 
I did not advise engaging in this artillery conflict; for I had, and still 
hold, the conviction that, even if it had proved more successful than it 
has, there still would not have been an assault driven into the town.’ 


Thus we see Lord Raglan striving to push on the siege, 
and the Emperor, through his agent Niel and his plastic 
instrument Canrobert, throwing every obstacle in the way, 
pretending to share Lord Raglan’s views, yet baffling them in 
order that another scheme entailing a delay of several months 
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should be tried. We see the English Commander-in-Chief 
kept in ignorance of the Emperor’s intention of holding back 
the assault, though without being told what the entire scheme 
was. He had reason indeed to believe that the wheels of the 
French machine of war were, as it were, subjected to the drag, 
but he could not suspect that it was contemplated to stop its 
progress altogether. On that very 16th of April the three 
commanders again met in conference, and came to the 
following decision. ‘The contemplated assault was to be 
delayed for some days in order to admit of the construction 
of certain additional works. The question as to what should 
done with regard to the Mamelon, as well as against the 
place generally, was deferred. It was resolved, however, 
that a joint attack by troops of the French, English, and 
Turkish armies should be made on the White Redoubts. 
Three days later on Lord Raglan, reminding General Canro- 
bert of this agreement, found that his colleague appeared 
to think that after all the capture of those works ‘ would 
‘ not be attended with any important advantage.’ The pro- 
ject was therefore abandoned, as Lord Raglan, in his dread of 
straining the alliance too strongly, generally did allow plans 
to be dropped if he met with any opposition. 

On April 21 it seemed that the assault could not much 
longer be delayed. The Flagstaff Bastion had been silenced 
and ruined by an overwhelming fire, and a fourth parallel at 
less than one hundred yards’ distance had been opened against 
it. The public opinion of the armies was that everything was 
ripe for an assault. Canrobert, influenced by that public 
opinion or himself being in accord with it, seemed to be on 
the point of adopting a regular course. Even Niel, though 
we know he had not changed his mind as to the inadvisa- 
bility of trying to carry the place by storm, ceased for some 
hours to oppose it. He felt confident that the English, who 
would have to traverse some 650 yards of open ground, 
would, when the decisive moment arrived, shrink from the 
undertaking. He even went so far as to assent to an opinion 
drawn up in writing by himself, that unless the investment of 
Sebastopol should be effected within ten days the place 
should be assaulted. This document was presented to a 
meeting of the allied generals on the morning of April 23, 
and that evening Canrobert came to Lord Raglan’s quarters 
apparently charged with warlike resolves. He himself proposed 
that the bombardment should be made more brisk, and that 
after two and halfdays’ firing the place should be attacked. 
Lord Raglan was surprised at the unwonted vigour of his 
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colleague, but before many hours had passed he thought 
that he discovered symptoms of uneasiness in him. How 
accurate was his insight is shown by the fact that on the 
morrow of that very day, the 23rd, Canrobert wrote to the 
Emperor, speaking of the assault as a hazardous venture and 
shadowing forth a half-formed intention of backing out of 
his agreement. On the 25th Canrobert did not shrink from 
avowing his intention to postpone the operation. He sent 
Niel to Lord Raglan, bringing with him a letter, which he 
read, from the Minister of Marine in Paris to Admiral Bruat, 
the French naval Commander-in-Chief. This letter, dated 
Paris, April 7, had probably been in Niel’s or Canrobert’s 
possession for some days, and therefore looked like a pretext 
for delay, determined on independently of its contents. In it 
was the intelligence that the French reserve troops would be 
ready to embark from Constantinople on May 10, and Niel 
announced that Canrobert and the French generals assembled 
in council were of opinion that under such circumstances ‘ it 
‘ was desirable to postpone the offensive operations against 
‘ Sebastopol.’ Lord Raglan, of course, was obliged to sub- 
mit; but not only was a general assault indefinitely post- 
poned, but even minor, or, asthey may be called, preparatory, 
offensive operations were deferred, and when on April 30 
‘Lord Raglan proposed to Canrobert an assault on the 
‘counter approaches, he encountered a decisive refusal.’ 

The real explanation of Louis Napoleon’s underhand 
manceuvres in the Crimea was made evident on the occasion 
of his visit to England. At a sort of council of war held 
at Windsor on April 21, there were present the Emperor, 
Prince Albert, Lords Clarendon, Cowley, Palmerston, and 
Panmure, Sir John Burgoyne, Marshal Vaillant, and Count 
Walewski. The Emperor, pressed to abandon his inten- 
tion of going in person to the Crimea, declined to change 
his intention,* and then, with almost comic self-sufficiency, 
gave his views on the prospects of the siege, and proposed 
a grandiose but utterly faulty plan of campaign. It was 





* The Emperor adhered with great tenacity to his project of going 
in person to the Crimea and taking the command of the French army 
there, although it was strenuously opposed by the British Government 
and disapproved by his own ministers. His intention was to leave 
King Jerome Bonaparte in Paris as chief of the Council of Ministers, 
but Jerome refused to take this office unless he was invested with the 
same despotic power as the Emperor himself. This his Majesty would 
not consent to, and this was the reason why the expedition was given 
up. (‘Greville Memoirs,’ Third Part, vol. i. p. 263.) 
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plain to the English portion of the council that the siege 
was making little progress—Louis Napoleon could best have 
told why—and it was not difficult, therefore, to gain assent 
to the idea that a necessary preliminary to success was a 
defeat of the Russian field army and a complete investment 
of the fortress. These general principles were sound, but 
when the details of their application came to be disclosed, 
Sir John Burgoyne must have inwardly smiled. This plan 
was that the allied forces were to be divided into three 
armies, or rather four, seeing that it was proposed that 
Omar Pasha with 50,000 Turks was to be left at Eupatoria. 
The first army under Canrobert, with 30,000 French and a 
like number of Turks, was to hold the trenches and guard 
Balaklava and Kamiesch; the second army under Lord 
Raglan, with 25,000 British infantry and a due proportion 
of British cavalry and artillery, 5,000 French, 15,000 Sar- 
dinians, and 10,000 Turks, was to capture Mackenzie 
Heights, and eventually to join hands with the third army ; 
the third army under the Emperor or such person as he 
might appoint, with 45,000 French troops withdrawn from 
before Sebastopol and 25,000 French troops from Constanti- 
nople, was to assemble at Aloushta. The 45,000 men with- 
drawn from before Sebastopol were to march direct to 
Aloushta, a distance of seventy miles, while the 25,000 from 
Constantinople were to be conveyed by sea to the same point. 

At a second council held at Buckingham Palace, the 
Queen herself being present, a general agreement was signed 
by Lord Panmure and Marshal Vaillant on behalf of their 
respective sovereigns. This general agreement was regarded 
by Lord Panmure with joy, as it enabled Lord Raglan and 
the English army to play a less subordinate part than that 
which had hitherto fallen to them. Till, however, Lord 
Raglan’s views on the precise nature of the operations had 
been obtained, Lord Panmure sent out no positive orders for 
taking the field. As to the special nature of the operations 
of the army to be commanded by the Emperor, he wrote of 
it confidentially as ‘ perfectly visionary,’ as ‘a wild and im- 
‘ practicable scheme,’ and as one ‘which would lead to the 
‘ inevitable ruin of his (the Emperor’s) army.’ Lord Panmure 
does not say, and plainly it is not the fact, that he imparted 
his adverse opinion to Louis Napoleon. ‘ He seems to have 
‘ calculated that, in the closer presence of realities, our im- 
‘ perial ally would abandon the more flighty part of the plan 
‘ prepared for his army of diversion and bring its left into 
‘contact with the right of Lord Raglan’s field army, so that 
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‘ thus (after fighting and happily gaining a battle) the two 
‘ forces acting together would effectually conquer their way to 
‘the object of investing Sebastopol.’ 

The Emperor’s plan for the army commanded by himself 
was, indeed, as vicious as it well could be, and Mr. Kinglake 
subjects it to severe but well-merited criticism. 

‘ His army of 70,000 men was to be gathered at and near the distant 
port of Aloushta, on the south-eastern coast of the Crimea, was thence 
to reconnoitre the ground, was (if then the advance should seem 
feasible) to ascend from the shore to the mountains, to move up and 
over the shoulder of the lofty Tchatir Dagh by way of the Ayen 
Pass, was thence to march on Simferopol, and at length, in co- 
operation with Lord Raglan (already victorious on its left), was to 
overthrow all Russian forces collected on the north of Sebastopol, and 
so complete the investment. 


‘ If, following this plan of campaign, Lord Raglan should be storming 
the Mackenzie heights, and the Emperor at the same time filing through 
the Ayen Pass with his army of diversion, the two commanders would 
be separated from one another by a mountainous and trackless region, 
extending, even as crows fly, to a distance of some thirty-four miles, 
and substantially so prohibitive of transit that the readiest mode of 
communicating would be to send horsemen circuitously by a trebly long 
route. The idea of the field telegraph was unripe, and not brought 
to bear on the project.’ 

It is unnecessary to enlarge on this plan, which stands self- 
condemned, and the objections to it were only partially 
lessened by a subsequent modification which proposed that 
Lord Raglan was to confine himself to mere preparatory 
operations till after the capture of Simferopol. Indeed, con- 
sidering the strength of the Mackenzie heights and the 
nature of the country, it seems to us that any advance from 
the valley of Balaklava would have been injudicious. Far 
better would have been operations conducted from Eupatoria 
—a scheme to which Lord Raglan was always inclined, but 
which the French persistently opposed. The Emperor’s 
army landing at Eupatoria and reinforced by, say, 10,000 
Turks might have marched on Simferopol and brought the 
Russian field army to battle, while its rear and communi- 
cations could have been covered by Omar Pasha with the 
garrison of Eupatoria 30,000 strong. At the same time 
Lord Raglan with the British and Sardinian armies might 
have made demonstrations against the Mackenzie heights, 
being able in case of necessity to hasten back to the support 
of Canrobert on the plateau. With these operations might 
have been combined with advantage a feint or even real 
attack, if found advisable, on the Kertch peninsula by the 
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allied fleets carrying a division of Turks, to whom con- 
sistence might have been given by the addition of a naval 
brigade. It would be waste of time to descant on the 
Emperor’s foolish plan were it not that it had exercised a 
most powerful influence on the progress of the siege, and 
was destined still to prove mischievous in the future. 

To return to the course of events. On April 21st the 
Emperor returned to Paris from England, and on the 27th 
he announced the abandonment of his intention to proceed 
to the Crimea. He nevertheless persisted in his plan of 
campaign, and wrote impressively to the French commander 
on the subject. 

Meanwhile Lord Raglan and General Canrobert were 
somewhat absorbed by the preparations for a joint expedi- 
dition to Kertch. Chiefly as a concession to Lord Raglan, 
Canrobert agreed at last to the scheme, which was to be 
carried out by the allied fleets having on board from 10,000 
to 12,000 troops in the proportion of three fourths French 
to one fourth English. On returning to his quarters after 
giving his consent, Canrobert found awaiting him a spy who, 
either from treachery or ignorance, stated that the Russian 
troops in the Kertch peninsula were 27,000 instead of less 
than 9,000 men, of whom 3,000 were cavalry and about 
as many local troops of inferior quality. Canrobert did not 
attach full credence to the spy’s statement, but he nevertheless 
became depressed at the thought of the risk of failure. He 
consequently wrote anxiously to Lord Raglan, and later on 
in the same day, becoming still more depressed, he again 
wrote, saying that it appeared to him ‘that the chances 
‘against succeeding in the enterprise were much greater 
‘ than those in its favour.’ 

Lord Raglan in a soothing letter pointed out that the 
operation must be immediately executed, or the enemy would 
have time to complete the obstructions in the straits, and 
‘ we should have to abandon all hope of occupying the Sea 
‘ of Azoff—an object to which our governments attach great 
‘importance.’ He urged that in rapidity lay the best chance 
of success, that 10,000 men would suffice for the purpose of a 
mere coup de main to destroy the defences of the straits. 
He added that, though the enemy’s troops might be superior 
in number, they could not be concentrated before the enter- 
prise had been accomplished. To these representations 
Canrobert yielded, and on May 3 the expeditionary force 
embarked, and sailed the same day. That evening the elec- 
tric telegraph began its kaneful work, bringing a telegram 
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from the Emperor which Canrobert communicated in person 
to his colleague between ten and eleven at night. 

This telegram ordered Canrobert to send down all the ships 
available at once to bring up the army of reserve from Con- 
stantinople. On the arrival of these troops a division was to 
be landed at Aloushta and moved thence to the head of a 
defile leading to Simferopol. A large body was to be marched 
by Baidar towards Bagtchi Serai, and a third column was 
to attack the Mackenzie heights from Tractir; while, to 
enable these operations to be carried out, half of Omar 
Pasha’s army was to be brought up from Eupatoria. 

‘This was ordering the subservient yet painfully anxious Canrobert 
to go at once into a fit of strategic hysterics. . . . In the frenzy thus 
enjoined upon Canrobert he was to become, amongst other things, a 
generalissimo—was to “march” Lord Raglan with the English army 
against the enemy in the field, and to bring Omar Pasha’s army from 
Eupatoria. . . . Lord Raglan told Canrobert that the plan “ appeared 
“very complicated.” After discussing it for some time General 
Canrobert announced “ that these orders of the Emperor would compel 
“ him to recall the troops which had left Kamiesch for Kertch.” Lord 
Raglan observed that “‘ such a proceeding would be a great misfortune, 
“ and would create a bad impression,” both in the army and elsewhere, 
and at last he wrote: “‘I persuaded General Canrobert not to recall 
“ the troops, upon the understanding that he relinquished his intention 
“ of doing so at my instance.”’ 

Canrobert did not leave the English headquarters till nearly 
one in the morning, but at a quarter past two Lord Raglan 
was awakened by an aide-de-camp from Canrobert bringing 
a letter from the latter and a newly arrived telegram from 
the Emperor. This telegram was more peremptory than 
its predecessor as to the commencement without a day’s 
delay of an offensive campaign. Canrobert announced that 
he now had no option but to send a despatch boat to recall 
the French part of the Kertch expedition, and asked Lord 
Raglan to recall the English portion. Lord Raglan on 
this wrote to Admiral Lyons giving an account of what had 
occurred. He added that he supposed that without the 
French troops the risk would be greater than circumstances 
would justify. Should, however, the Admiral and Sir 
George Brown elect to proceed with a view to taking 
advantage of any opening which would offer, they were 
empowered to do so, and he (Lerd Raglan) ‘ would be re- 
‘ sponsible for the undertaking.’ Admiral Lyons and Sir 
George Brown decided to return, and consequently the entire 
expedition retraced its steps just as the destination was in 
sight. Mr. Kinglake discusses the conduct of Canrobert on 
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this occasion, and implies blame for his literal execution of 
his sovereign’s orders. This blame seems to us hardly to be 
merited, though a stronger man would have taken advantage 
of the fact that the expedition had already started and would 
have contented himself with hurrying the operations at 
Kertch. As to Admiral Lyons and Sir George Brown we 
can well imagine that the somewhat redtape General was 
in all probability the one who declined to accept the option 
so generously offered and so handsomely covered. 

The object of the recall of the expedition was the imme- 
diate commencement of the offensive campaign devised by 
the Emperor. On May 4, therefore, Niel came to the English 
headquarters, and, after expounding the plan, asked Lord 
Raglan to discuss it with Canrobert. The latter, on the ground 
that he was expecting instructions from his own government, 
avoided for a time the proposed discussion, but he had quite 
made up his own mind as to the badness of the Emperor’s 
scheme. What he himself desired was that as a first step 
the counter approaches of the Russians should be captured, 
while, as regards an investment, he wished Omar Pasha 
to advance from Eupatoria against the ehemy’s rear. The 
word ‘rear’ is used on the authority of Mr. Kinglake, but 
we imagine there must be here some mistake, for it is 
evident that, unless he first beat the Russian field army, Omar 
Pasha could not have attempted to complete the investment. 
At all events Lord Raglan considered that an advance from 
Eupatoria of the Turks, with some little aid from the French 
and English, was what might be deemed desirable, and 
Omar Pasha deemed it feasible, only asking for some French 
cavalry. Fortunately, as regarded the actual siege opera- 
tions, Pélissier again came to the front and, by mingled 
adroitness and strength of will, caused views substantially 
similar to those of Lord Raglan to be accepted. He pointed 
out that, as an essential preliminary to field operations, the 
besieged must be reduced to a passive defence, and as a first 
step his counter approaches must be wrested from him. 

On the same day, Lord Raglan, General Canrobert, and 
Omar Pasha met in conference. After discussing the Empe- 
ror’s plan and modifying it, at Lord Raglan’s instance, so 
far as to agree that the French army was to advance not 
from Aloushta on Simferopol, but from Baidar on Bagtchi 
Serai, the question arose who was to hold the English 
position in front of Sebastopol during their absence in the 
field. According to the Buckingham Palace agreement these 
positions were to be occupied by the French and Turks; but 
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both Omar Pasha and Canrobert flatly refused to undertake 
that duty. Further, it was found that not 60,000 but 90,000 
troops were required to hold the siege works, and that 
Omar Pasha could contribute to the carrying out of the 
scheme less than the estimate by 15,000 men. Thus the 
Emperor’s plan of campaign suddenly collapsed like a house 
of cards. Canrobert felt that he could no longer con- 
sistently with a sense of duty retain the command of the 
army, and some day about May 14 he presented the dormant 
commission to Pélissier, who however refused to accept it, as 
he was only destined for the command in the event of Can- 
robert’s death or serious illness. On the 16th Canrobert 
telegraphed to the Emperor asking to be relieved of the com- 
mand of the army and granted that of a division, alleging 
that his health and mind, fatigued by constant tension, were 
no longer equal to ‘the burden of our immense responsi- 
‘ bility.” The Emperor accepted his resignation, filling his 
place with Pélissier, and assigning Canrobert to the com- 
mand of Pélissier’s corps. Canrobert, however, persisted 
in taking command of nothing larger than a division, and 
he was accordingly appointed to his old division, the 1st. 

In order to give his book the character of a history instead 
of a purely military narrative and criticism, Mr. Kinglake 
devotes a chapter to the diplomatic efforts made by Lord 
John Russell to bring about a speedy peace. This chapter, 
however, though interesting, contains nothing of importance 
that is new. We therefore pass it by in order to return 
to the siege. On May 19 Pélissier formally assumed the 
command of the French army, and soon showed that he was 
of different metal from his predecessor. He at once wrote 
to the Minister of War a letter in which occurs the following 
manly passage: ‘ You must ask the Emperor to give me the 
‘ latitude and freedom of action that are indispensable under 
‘ the conditions presented by this present war, and especially 
* necessary for preserving the close alliance between the two 
* countries.’ 

As regarded personal relations nothing could have been 
better than those which had existed between Canrobert and 
Lord Raglan. As regarded their views there had been a 
great divergence, caused partly by Canrobert’s shrinking 
from responsibility, but chiefly owing to the Emperor’s dis- 
loyal proceedings. Pélissier, rough in manner and somewhat 
uncouth in appearance, was a strong contrast to the high- 
bred English Commander-in-Chief, endowed with so singular 
a charm of manner that, as military secretary to the 
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Duke of Wellington, his refusals were so courteously and 
kindly couched that the disappointed applicant quitted his 
presence with almost an affection for him. Yet these two 
men, so different in every respect, worked together on the 
whole with the utmost harmony. 


‘Whilst Pélissier and Lord Raglan agreed on the questions then 
needing solution, there was also a well-founded hope that such differ- 
ences of opinion as might afterwards spring up between them would 
be easily prevented from marring their power to act in due concert. 
To begin with, the new French commander, when acceding to power, 
seemed to hang on the words of his English colleague with an eagerness 
and a kind of devotion that he rarely, if ever, vouchsafed to any one 
other man. . . . Lord Raglan, we know, on the other hand, was richly 
endowed with the faculty—the noble, the generous faculty—which 
enables one man to appreciate the rights, the fair claims, the natural 
feelings of others. From the first he had well understood that, sup- 
posing the French army to be ably and honestly led, its chief, from the 
nature of things, might fairly claim more sway in council than one 
who only commanded a much less numerous force.’ 


The force at the disposal of the allied commanders was, 
deducting what the French call ‘indisponibles,’ 100,000 
French, 28,000 English, 15,000 Sardinians, and 45,000 Turks, 
while the Russians had only 86,000 infantry, 15,000 cavalry, 
and 214 field guns. The superiority in numbers of the 
allies was therefore very great, so great, indeed, that had 
they not been, as it were, chained to the south side of Sebas- 
topol, it would have been easy to re-invade and speedily sub- 
due the whole of the Crimea. But after duly guarding the 
plateau on the south of Sebastopol with the 90,000 men 
estimated as requisite, there still remained 98,000 men 
available for field operations, the bulk of whom, if kept 
before Sebastopol, could not be employed to any good pur- 
pose. The Emperor urged, as we have seen, an advance 
from Aloushta and Traktir Bridge into the interior. Lord 
Raglan and Omar Pasha were in favour of striking a blow 
from Eupatoria. Pélissier, who bore in his strategy and 
tactics some resemblance’ to General U. 8S. Grant, being 
greatly given to ‘slogging away,’ advocated a more simple 
but more bloody course. 


‘He determined to go on waging war against the south side of 
Sebastopol by the simple though bloody expedient of resolutely pressing 
the siege; and, finally, he meant or desired that till after the end of 
this siege the bulk of the four allied armies should remain together like 
one. It is true that, in concert with Lord Raglan, Pélissier determined 
to resume the Kertch expedition, and, for many good reasons, agreed 
that, employing for this purpose their cavalry and other bodies of 
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troops not engaged in the work of the siege, the allies should take 
ground to their right in the valley of the Tchernaya; but the first of 
these operations was to be one of only brief duration, and the other 
one harmonised perfectly with that part of Pélissier’s design which 
required, however anomalously, that, although so placed and confronted 
as to be unable to bring the enemy to the ordeal of a general action, 
the bulk of the vast allied army should still, for the time, remain con- 
centrated. Having laid it down peremptorily in his letter of the 5th of 
May that the field operations imagined against the enemy’s rear must 
all be put off till the fortress should be reduced to a strict defensive, 
the new French commander now carried his principle further, and 
declared that the allies must adventure on no such enterprise until 
after effecting the conquest of the whole south side of Sebastopol.’ 


The Emperor continued vehemently to urge immediate 
recourse to his plan of field operations, but Pélissier was 
not to be moved. He even treated Louis Napoleon’s scheme 
with scorn, spoke of them as ‘ widely eccentric,’ as ‘ mere 
‘ adventures.’ His own designs as regarded the first step 
to be taken in connexion with the siege was to capture 
the counter-approaches from the Karabelnaia suburb. In 
a letter addressed to General Bosquet, he expressed himself 
in most peremptory terms: ‘I am firmly resolved not to 
‘launch into the unknown, to avoid adventures, and not to 
‘act without knowledge of what I am doing, or without the 
‘documents and the information necessary for the rational 
‘ leadership of an army.’ Speaking of the counter-approaches 
in the Faubourg still held by the Russians, he said, in four 
words, ‘We must have them;’ and then, after giving his 
reasons for this decision, he said: ‘ All this may be pain- 
‘ fully difficult, but it is possible, and to undertake it I am 
‘irrevocably determined. Such also is the opinion of the 
‘ other commanders-in-chief.’ Henceforth it was a trial of 
strength of will between the Emperor und his general. We 
may wonder why the latter was not ( smissed, but we must 
remember that he feared above all things to displease the 
army. 

The first exploit which marked Pélissier’s accession to 
the chief command was the capture of the lodgements near 
the head of Quarantine Bay, and of still more important 
lodgements on Cemetery Ridge. The attempt was begun 
on the night of May 22. After about two hours’ sharp 
fighting the Quarantine lodgements were definitively occu- 
pied by the French, but the fight for the Cemetery lodge- 
ments lasted till close on dawn. They were captured and 
recaptured repeatedly, the struggle being largely carried on 
with the bayonet, but at length the French remained masters 
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of the ridge. As, however, there was not sufficient time to 
reverse the cover before daylight appeared, the victors, after 
doing all the damage they could, returned to their trenches. 
The following night they again attacked the Cemetery Ridge, 
and, after some heavy fighting, captured and intrenched 
themselves on it. These two night combats cost the French 
2,303, and the Russians 3,061 men. It may seem strange that 
Pélissier, having resolved to make his main attack on the 
Karabelnaia suburb, should have expended so many men in 
establishing himself closer to the town front. Mr. King- 
lake’s explanation is that Pélissier felt it necessary to esta- 
blish the ascendency of the besiegers—so frequently chal- 
lenged with success under Canrobert—along the whole front. 
Moreover, we may conjecture that the fiery Frenchman was 
galled by the audacity of the Russians in this part of the 
theatre of operations, and that temper had something to 
do with his resolve, 

Simultaneously with this attack of the Cemetery Ridge, 
Pélissier and Lord Raglan fitted out an expedition to Kertch. 
Niel opposed the design, but his counsel was unheeded. On 
this he sent in a formal remonstrance in writing against not 
only the expedition to Kertch, but also against the refusal 
to sanction field operations. This remonstrance only made 
Pélissier more resolute, and he at once telegraphed to the 
Minister of War, saying that the march of two columns— 
one from Baidar on Bagtchi Serai, and the other from 
Aloushta on Simferopol—was full of risks and difficulties. 
The direct attack on the Mackenzie heights would, he 
asserted, be as costly as the assault of Sebastopol, and the 
result uncertain. He added that he had concerted with Lord 
Raglan for capturing the Russian counter-approaches, for the 
occupation of the valley of Balaklava down to the Tchernaya, 
and for an expedition to Kertch, winding up by saying that 
the movements were already in progress. On May 23 the 
Emperor sent to Pélissier a telegram, in which occurred the 
following passage: ‘I have confidence in you, and do not 
‘ pretend to command the army from hence. Still, I must 
‘tell you my opinion, and you must respect it. It is abso- 
‘ lutely necessary to make a great effort and beat the Russian 
‘ army, in order to invest the place.’ He then went on to give 
strategic advice, and condemned the expedition to Kertch 
as a violation of sound principles. On the 24th the Emperor 
wrote to Pélissier, laying down the course to be adopted: 
Ist, defeat of Russian army and investment of Sebastopol; 
2nd, capture of Sebastopol ; 3rd, evacuation of Crimea, after 
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destroying the fortifications of Sebastopol, or the leaving a 
garrison of Turks. The choice of means he leaves to 
Pélissier, ‘ but as for the general course of action, you must 
‘ follow the precise orders that I give you.’ With extravagant 
arrogance he calls upon his general to ‘force Lord Raglan 
‘to help you!’ Pélissier replied by a telegram to the Minister 
of War, saying that a strategic discussion by telegraph was 
impossible, and that if he had not carried out the Emperor’s 
plan it was because it was not ‘ possible to do so immediately 
‘ without danger.’ The Emperor thereupon sent off the fol- 
lowing furious telegram :— 

‘ It is no question of discussion between us, but of orders to give or 
to receive. I did not say to you, “ Execute my plan.” I said, “ Your 
“* plan does not seem to me to be adequate. It is an absolute necessity 
“‘ to invest the place without loss of time. Tell me what means you 
“ will employ to obtain the object.” ’ 


Fierce-tempered as Pélissier was, he could when necessary 
write calmly, and in his reply, addressed as usual to the 
Minister of War, to the imperious message above given, he 
referred to the arguments he had used in his letter to 
Canrobert, and added: ‘ My first duty was to restore that 
‘ understanding [with the English] which had been greatly 
‘compromised. I have completely restored it. I can’t specify 
‘future operations without exposing myself to the risk of 
‘having my words falsified by the course of events. Be 
‘ trustful. Let His Majesty also deign to be the same.’ 

Pélissier had not only to evade compliance with the mis- 
chievous orders of his sovereign, but he had also to relegate 
that sovereign’s secret emissary, Niel, to his proper position 
of commanding engineer. This he did without loss of time 
or any delicacy. Niel writes piteously on the subject, com- 
plaining that at a conference at which English officers were 
present Pélissier had ordered him with extreme harshness 
to be silent because he had spoken ‘ of the dangers attendant 
‘ upon vigorous actions attempted by great masses at great 
‘ distances.’ This observation evidently referred to the 
Kertch expedition. He likewise mentioned that another 
general had at another meeting been ‘ grossly ill-treated’ for 
‘making a perfectly innocent observation.’ ‘ Here is now a 
‘man who is going to become a raging madman. . . . The 
‘English have drawn him, Pélissier, to them, and he has 
‘ adopted their system of war . . . which consists in pushing 
‘ straight forward from the old positions.’ Niel also men- 
tions that Pélissier was angry with him for writing to the 
Emperor; and it is evident that he had completely lost all 
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weight. Mr. Kinglake, however, is of opinion that the mis- 
chief which he had caused was not due to servility to his 
sovereign, but to his own honest conviction that the invest- 
ment of Sebastopol was indispensable. His conviction may 
have been honest, but it is impossible to call his conduct 
honest, for he sought to carry his point by becoming an 
accomplice with the Emperor in proceedings disloyal alike 
to the English, to Canrobert, and to the whole French army. 

Marshal Vaillant, the then Minister of War, who had firm 
confidence in Pélissier, did his best to soothe the Emperor and 
to establish a good understanding between him and Pélissier. 
He, however, could dolittle. ‘ Each, Emperorand generalalike, 
‘ asserted his strongly fixed will with so great a precision 
‘that the antagonism between the two men became, and 
‘ remained, clear as day.’ 

Pélissier did not confine himself to opposing the Emperor 
with his pen. On May 25 a combined force of all the 
armies, including two French divisions under Canrobert and 
the newly arrived Sardinians, took up a position on the left 
bank of the Tchernaya, extending from the right rear of the 
Inkerman battle-field to beyond Tractir Bridge. The 
Kertch expedition was also allowed to proceed. This 
episode in the war was brilliant, though it did not cost the 
allies a single life, and was thoroughly successful. The 
results are thus summed up by Mr. Kinglake :— 


‘The easy, untroubled invasion of the Kertchine Peninsula, the 
seizure of all the ground needed for the object in hand, the coercion that 
forced the enemy to destroy his whole chain of coast batteries, and 
burn down vessel by vessel, his war squadron formed and assembled 
to guard those precious waters of Kertch, the opening of the famous 
straits of the Cimmerian Bosphorus, the armed occupation of the Sea 
of Azof, excluding all other flags, the hand of authority laid on the 
shores of every province of Russia that bordered on what until then 
had been a closed Russian lake, the enforced withdrawal of Russia 
from Soudjak-Kalé, from Anapa (the last of the strongholds she owned 
on the south of the Kouban), her immediate abandonment of the 
whole of the Circassian coast, the infliction besides on the Czar of such 
minor forfeitures as that of some 340 pieces of ordnance, of nearly 500 
vessels engaged in the great commissariat tasks, and of supplies in 
enormous quantities, all amassed for his army engaged in the Sebas- 
topol theatre of war—these, indeed, one may say, were results which, 
if purchased by battles and victories, might well have seemed more 
than sufficient to compensate serious losses; and yet the whole string 


of conquests scarce cost the allies any sacrifice, did not cost them even 
one single life.’ , 


Notwithstanding the unvarying success of the expedition, 
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the Emperor was not appeased, and to show his anger sent 
out an order in regard to one detail to which Pélissier 
practically paid no attention whatever. 

Returning to Sebastopol we find Pélissier and Lord 
Raglan preparing for an attempt to capture the White 
redoubts, the Mamelon, and the Quarries—the latter falling 
to the English. Pélissier telegraphed his intention to Paris. 
It had scarcely left on June 5 when there arrived from the 
Emperor a telegram, which among other sentences contained 
this one: ‘I give you the positive order to abstain from 
‘ throwing your strength into the business of the siege before 
‘ having invested the place.’ Pélissier nevertheless went on 
with his arrangements as if he had not received this clear 
and unmistakeable command. 

The plan was to commence with a bombardment. This 
commenced at 8 P.M. on June 6, fire being opened against 
most of the works which defended the Karabelnaia. The 
third bombardment was carried on with vigour that after- 
noon, throughout the night only vertical fire was em- 
ployed, and soon with greater and greater power the artillery 
of the attack asserted its superiority over that of the defence. 
At 6.30 p.m. the stormers advanced against the White 
redoubts and the Mamelon, both sets of works being carried, 
as was also the Mamelon. The French were by a vigorous 
counter-attack driven out of the latter; but, again advancing, 
recaptured it at 7.30 p.m., and retained it. The loss of the 
French in these achievements was about 5,500 men. 

The English were to carry the Quarries as soon as the 
French had gained possession of the Mamelon. When, there- 
fore, General Bosquet’s troops entered the Mamelon the first 
time, our troops sprang forward under Colonel Shirley, the 
actual stormers being commanded by Colonel Robert Camp- 
bell, of the 90th Regiment. The onset was made without 
firing a shot, and soon the Russians were driven from every 
part of the works. Several resolute efforts were made at 
recapture, but they were all valiantly baffled by our troops, 
and by morning the prize had been put into a fair state of 
defence. Our loss was 671, that of the French was, as we 
have seen, about 5,500, while the Russian casualties num- 
bered 5,000. 

The Queen expressed with customary grace, feeling, and 
promptness her thanks to the British army; but Pélissier 
had to wait for thanks from the Emperor, who said in his 
communication: ‘I admire the courage of the troops, but 
‘observe that a pitched battle disposing of the fate of the 
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* Crimea would not have cost more men. [insist, then, on 
‘ the order I have caused to be given you by the Minister of 
‘ War, to lend all your efforts to the object of resolutely 
‘taking the field.” According to Mr. Kinglake, Pélissier 
in his letters to the Minister of War had, though sometimes 
savage, been at other times adroit and evasive. Now, how- 
ever, his temper could stand his treatment no longer. In 
answering, on June 16, the Emperor’s letter of June 14— 

‘ He stood fiercely at bay. He told the Emperor plainly that the 
execution of his orders was “impossible; ” declared that those orders 
subjected him to the alternative of either resisting authority or dis- 
honouring himself by obeying it, and prayed that by his Majesty’s 
orders he might be either set free from the narrow limits assigned him 
or allowed to resign the command—a command he described as one 
“‘impossible to exercise in concert with our loyal allies, at the some- 
“ times paralysing extremity of an electric wire.” ’ 


Not till June 18 did Pélissier receive a reply to this letter, 
a reply couched, as Mr. Kinglake expresses it, ‘in dubious, 
‘ weak, clashing words.’ Louis Napoleon said: ‘ Certainly I 
‘ have confidence in you. . . . If the instructions of June 14 
‘ are too absolute, modify them,’ and then went on to harp 
on his old design. When this telegram arrived ‘the bom- 
‘ bardment of June 17 had been raging for several hours.’ 
The result of this conflict with the Emperor’s will, according 
to Mr. Kinglake’s conjecture, must have warped his judge- 
ment. 

‘ It was during this interposed period of no more at the most than 
eight days that Pélissier’s mind underwent three ill-omened changes of 
purpose, and impelled him besides, in one instance, to tear himself 
loose from the bands of concerted action with a recklessness and haste 
not excused by any sound warlike reason, or even any reason at all.’ 


On June 10 a plan was formed for the assault, which was 
to include the town front, but Pélissier afterwards deter- 
mined to omit the assault on the Flagstaff Bastion, though 
the besiegers had sapped up to within a few yards of it. This 
work was the key of the defence, and the enemy dreaded an 
attack on it above all, but Pélissier feared that the victorious 
troops after capturing it would enter the town and run riot. 
He resolved, therefore, despite the opinions not only of Lord 
Raglan, but of several French generals, including General 
Niel, to confine the assault to the Karabelnaia. This decision 
was the less justified because the Karabelnaia defences were 
several hundreds of yards from the allied trenches, and the 
capture of the Malakhoff would not bring about such an 
immediate result as the fall of the Flagstaff Bastion. 
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Moreover, if it were only as a diversion, the Flagstaff Bastion 
ought to have been assaulted. -Pélissier’s next mistake was 
to quarrel with Bosquet, commanding the troops opposed to 
the Karabelnaia, because he did not agree with the Com- 
mander-in-Chief as to the advisability of attacking the 
suburb before sapping close up to it. The result was 
Bosquet’s transfer to the command of the troops on the 
Tchernaya. 

The bombardment, we have seen, was commenced on June 
17, and before sunset the Flagstaff Bastion and the works to 
the west of it had been sorely damaged, while the works 
defending the Karabelnaia ‘ were reduced to a nearly help- 
‘less state.? Onthe morning of the 17th Pélissier had come 
to Lord Raglan’s quarters and informed him that at day- 
light the next morning his batteries would open again in 
order to destroy any repairs made by the enemy during the 
night. At the end of two hours’ firing the assault%was to be 
delivered. Lord Raglan agreed that his batteries should 
also reopen at daylight, but reserved for himself the decision 
as to the time at which the English attack should be made. 
On the evening of the 17th Pélissier, whether deceived by 
some spy or returned prisoner as to the helpless state of the 
Russian defences, or carried away by the exultant confi- 
dence of the troops, decided that he would deliver the 
assault at daybreak without a preliminary artillery fire. He 
formed this resolve without consulting with Lord Raglan, 
and merely announced it to him asa definite decision founded 
on incontestable reasons. Lord Raglan, with rare magnani- 
mity, ignored the slight to himself, and, feeling that at such 
a late hour representations and arguments would be alike 
useless and dangerous, determined to act in conformity with 
his French colleague’s designs. 

The Russians meanwhile, conjecturing from the bombard- 
ment that an assault was imminent, and seeing also in the 
clear midsummer night the movement of large bodies of 
troops to the trenches, toiled unceasingly at the task of 
repairing their defences. Among other measures Todleben 
planted some field guns en harbette on the ramparts of the 
Malakhoff, guns which played no small part in the coming con- 
test. We all know how the anniversary of Waterloo ended. 
The fatal error of Pélissier in assaulting without a prelimi- 
nary two hours’ fire had the consequences which might 
have been expected. General Mayran, commanding one of 
the three storming divisions, mistaking a shell from the 
Mamelon for the signal rocket, began his attack prematurely. 
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Pélissier, having mounted late and ridden slowly, did not 
reach his station till some time after Mayran’s advance. 
He then ordered the rocket to be sent up which set in motion 
the other troops. A battalion of Chasseurs managed to 
carry the curtain near the foot of the dockyard ravine and 
pushed on into the town, while a detachment of eighty 
Engineers entered the Gervais battery and driving out a 
battalion held possession. For want of supports, however, 
which Pélissier ought to have sent on, both these gallant 
bodies, after a prolonged and obstinate resistance, were 
driven out again with some loss, and between 7 and 8 a.m. 
the struggle, as far as the French were concerned, came to 
an end. 

Meanwhile the English had been doing their best. Lord 
Raglan, in a private letter to Lord Panmure, said :— 

‘I always guarded myself from being tied down to attack at the 
same moment as the French, and I felt that I ought to have some 
hope of their success before I committed our troops; but when I saw 
how stoutly they were opposed, I considered it was my duty to assist 
them by attacking myself. . . . Of this I am quite certain, that if the 
troops had remained in our trenches the French would have attributed 
their non-success to our refusal to participate in the operation.’ 


There can be no doubt that had he not given way to this 
chivalrous feeling and diplomatic reason and had opened fire 
for even an hour before storming the Redan, he would, as Mr. 
Kinglake points out, have really best helped the French. It is 
equally certain that he was wise in declining to undertake to 
attack before the French had gained some success, for a 
glance at the map, and, better still, a glance at the ground, 
will convince anyone that the fall of the Malakhoff must have 
carried with it the evacuation by the Russians of the Redan. 
The British force attempting the storm of the Redan had to 
pass over a zone of almost level ground between 400 and 
600 yards broad. Naturally our men were swept away by the 
fearful fire of musketry and shot, shell and grape, to which 
they were exposed. A few, indeed, survived to reach the 
abattis on the glacis, which abattis had hardly been injured 
by our fire, but they could do nothing but lie down and fire 
at the Russians standing on the parapet and wait for re- 
inforcements. The latter never came; indeed they would 
only have added to the slaughter without increasing the 
prospect of success, and soon the gallant handful were 
ordered by the officer commanding them to retire to the 
trenches. On the ground skirting the town of Sebastopol 
itself was obtained the only success of the day. With a 
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brigade of 2,000 men General Eyre attacked and carried the 
cemetery where he established himself. Some detachments 
even made their way into houses, which they occupied— 
some on the right, some in front, some under the Garden 
battery. The gain did not, however, compensate for the 
loss, which amounted to more than a fourth of the force 
engaged. The total losses on this day were—Russian, 1,500 ; 
French, 3,500; English, 1,505. 

Todleben’s comment on Pélissier’s failure is ‘that he 
‘attempted what (after the repairs effected at night) was 
‘ virtually impossible, and omitted to do what was perfectly 
‘ feasible, that is, to attack the town front.’ With regard 
to our own people the eminent Russian engineer. officer 
asserts that ‘they attempted the enterprise with troops too 
‘scanty in number.’ But, as Mr. Kinglake justly remarks, 
more troops meant more slaughter without greater chances 
of success. 

‘ Standing with me years afterwards on the site of the Malakhoff, he 
pointed out to me the lines of the Redan, and showed that, so long as 
the Malakhoff batteries were exerting their power, troops assailing the 
Redan could not live.’ 


This coincides, in effect, with our own opinion—an opinion 
formed immediately after the fall of Sebastopol—that it was 
useless to attack the Redan till after the fall of the Malak- 
hoff, seeing that the capture of the latter involved the aban- 
donment of the former. 

Pélissier, who had doubtless committed grave mistakes 
both before and on June 18, seemed, after the failure on 
that day, to have recovered his judgement. He reinstated 
Bosquet in his former command, and further frankly adopted 
his able lieutenant’s counsel to sap close up to the enceinte 
before making another attempt at carrying the works by 
storm. The Emperor was only too glad to take advantage 
of Pélissier’s errors to avenge on his insubordinate lieu- 
tenant the latter’s scorn and disregard of the amateur plans 
sent from the Tuileries. He first ‘ harshly demanded, with 
‘a dry, grave reserve, explanations and full plain accounts 
‘ from the baffled yet still proud commander.’ He even went 
so far as to order Marshal Vaillant to dismiss Pélissier and 
replace him by Niel. 

* Marshal Vaillant did so far obey as to despatch a letter to P¢lissier 
in the terms commanded by the Emperor; but instead of sending it 
by telegraph, as he had been ordered to do, he committed ii to the 
railway, thus gaining a good deal of time for the object on which he 
was bent. Then, supported by General Fleury, he persua‘lid the 
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Emperor to revoke his decision, and did this so quickly as to be able 
to stop at Marseilles the further flight of the letter he had sent off by 
mail to Pélissier.’ 

Lord Raglan was naturally much depressed by the failure 
of June 18, and the heavy losses to little purpose which the 
English army had suffered. He was also much affected by 
the death of General Estcourt on June 23. The mental 
worry which he had undergone from the very outset of the 
campaign had likewise told on him. So greatly indeed had it 
affected his bodily health that an officer of the Guards who 
visited him on business shortly after the failure of the 
assault on the Redan said to an officer of the headquarters 
staff: ‘Do you not see the change in Lord Raglan? Good 
‘God! he is a dying man.’ Though feeling unwell, he bore 
up, however, to the last, and on the 25rd he wrote to Lord 
Panmure four despatches besides a long private letter, and 
in addition visited the troops in the front, inspected the 
hospitals, and did much of the dying Adjutant-General’s 
work. On the 24th he wrote to Pélissier twice, and arranged 
for a meeting with him on that day. On the 25th he corre- 
sponded at length with the Secretary of War. His actual 
illness, therefore, seemed for the moment to have passed away. 

A few sentences will describe Lord Raglan’s last connexion 
with the siege. Under the form of a memorandum prepared 
for his own use by our Chief Engineer, but forwarded to 
Niel on the 21st, he suggested several changes in the plan 
of operations. The memorandum proposed that the scheme for 
the taking of Sebastopol should be examined anew, and urged 
that the French should resume their old design of thrusting 
hard at the town front of Sebastopol. The memorandum 
went on to say: ‘As an attack upon the Redan must be 
‘ considered as abandoned, it remains to be decided what 
‘ shall be the active part that the British troops shall take in 
‘the forthcoming operations.’ Mr. Kinglake is of opinion 
that ‘ what Lord Raglan desired and meant to press home on 
‘ Pélissier was only an engagement providing that if the 
‘ English chief should consent to go on as before with his 
‘ measures against the Redan, the French on their part would 
‘ assault the town front, and in particular the Flagstaff Bas- 
‘ tion.’ We do not ourselves see why a hidden meaning should 
be sought for in a very plain passage. Lord Raglan was parti- 
cularly averse to anything but plain dealing, and we feel 
convinced that through his Chief Engineer he said just what 
he meant, neither more nor less. He had moreover sound 
engineering reasons for wishing to abandon an attack on the 
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Redan. The soil between that work and our trenches was for 
the most part rock covered with but a thin coating of soil. 
Consequently it was almost hopeless to try and sap up, or even 
near, to the counterscarp. Pélissier, for good reasons and 
taught by experience, had resolved that he should not assault 
till their approaches were close to the enceinte ; why, therefore, 
should the English incur a greater risk than their ally ? But 
why linger on a question with which Lord Raglan was de- 
stined to have no personal concern? He had apparently 
recovered from the slight indisposition mentioned above. On 
the 26th, however, before completing his correspondence forthe 
day, he felt unwell. His medical attendant, Dr. Prendergast, 
advised him to lie down. That evening he did not appear at 
dinner. The next day he was no better. A slight improve-. 
ment was thought to have taken place on the morning of the 
28th. At 3.50 p.m. that day his servant hastily summoned 
Dr. Prendergast, who found his patient worse, and an hour 
later it became evident that he was sinking. About sunset his 
spirit fled. 

A few concluding words respecting his character and con- 
duct as commander-in-chief may fittingly close this article. 
Mr. Kinglake was entrusted by Lord Raglan’s family with 
his correspondence with a view to writing that which under 
the title of a history was intended to be really a justification 
of Lord Raglan. To know Lord Raglan, to be brought into 
contact with him even posthumously and through his papers, 
was to love him. And he deserved love, for he was fearless, 
honest, unselfish, thoughtful of others, thorough-bred, and 
with a marvellous fascination of manner. No wonder, 
therefore, that Mr. Kinglake has in great measure wandered 
from the path of the historian into that of the eulogist. 
Eulogy, however, is not a disproof of accusations, and it is 
to be regretted that Mr. Kinglake should have too often 
met charges with a general denial and a sort of haughty 
appeal to character. Again, it is a little wearisome to find 
Lord Raglan, in the part of the spirit of good, being continu- 
ally contrasted with Louis Napoleon in the character of evil. 
All that was wise and judicious in the conduct of the cam- 
paign did not invariably proceed from Lord Raglan, neither 
was every mistake to be traced more or less directly to the 
Emperor of the French. Lord Raglan, like his former 
glorious chief, the great Duke of Wellington, was the 
victim of much scurrilous abuse in the press, and of much 
shameful slander in the House of Commons, and the public 
were at one time in a very ill humour with him. The 
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Chelsea Board of General Officers, however, acquitted him, 
and public opinion has since done him justice. It has in 
fact put him in his proper place. He was a noble character, 
he was a brave experienced soldier, he was well skilled in his 
profession; above all he possessed great tact, temper, and 
diplomatic ability. He has been reproached for being too 
much of a desk man, but he was ever ready to exchange the 
desk for the saddle whenever action was called for. Besides, 
as his functions were as much those of a diplomatist as of a 
soldier, he necessarily had to deal daily with a vast mass of 
correspondence, which was of too delicate and difficult a 
kind to be handed over to any subordinate. Activity indeed ! 
his activity contrasted very favourably with that of Pélissier, 
who ever preferred a carriage to a horse. That he did not 
advertise, by a showy costume and a brilliant escort, his 
almost daily visits to the troops and the hospitals, is perhaps 
the cause that he was accused of neglecting this essential 
duty of a commander in the field. Lord Raglan erred in 
this absence of show, but he had been brought up in a 
school of almost Spartan simplicity, and ostentation has 
always been considered vulgar by well-bred English gentle- 
men. He was not wanting in enterprise ; witness his anxiety 
to follow up the enemy after the Alma, his eagerness to 
attack the north fort, his venturesome, not to say rash, flank 
march, his desire to assault Sebastopol immediately on reach- 
ing the plateau, and his eagerness to push on the siege subse- 
quently. Strangely enough in every case of inaction it was 
the phlegmatic Briton who wished to act and the fiery Gaul 
who would not allow him to do so. As a whole it was a 
most unsatisfactory campaign, and Lord Raglan was placed 
throughout ina false position. He had to command an aggre- 
gate of battalions, batteries, and squadrons without previous 
organisation in large bodies, and without the thousand and 
one concomitant materials required for making an army. 
The military system, especially that part of it which related 
to the obtaining supplies, was cumbrous, obsolete, and in- 
efficient. The expedition was despatched to the Crimea too late, 
and insufficiently provided. It was under the circumstances 
only fitted for a coup de main, yet it proceeded to a formal 
siege with all the deliberation of an Austrian army of the 
last century. The English army was called upon, in pursu- 
ance of this plan, to undertake work beyond its powers. To 
commence a siege without first investing the place was to 
sin against both common sense and experience. Lord 
Raglan had for his colleague first St. Arnaud the tricky ; 
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then Canrobert, personally honest, but under pressure of the 
Emperor compelled to be an accomplice in his sovereign’s 
disloyalty ; and finally with Pélissier, who, firm and loyal to 
Lord Raglan as possible, suffered under the harassing treat- 
ment to which he was subjected by Louis Napoleon, and 
became therefore at times impracticable. Under any cir- 
cumstances the French army so largely outnumbered ours, 
that the course of events was necessarily swayed by 
them. Indeed, they would have been more swayed had 
it not been that the personal character of Lord Raglan to 
a certain extent corrected the inequality. An inequality, 
however, remained, and it was owing to this fact that Lord 
Raglan was so frequently obliged either to surrender his own 
better judgement or to endanger the alliance, and those only 
who have served in the Crimea know how hollow a thing 
the entente cordiale between the two armies was, and how 
the merest trifle would have caused even the semblance of it 
to disappear. That Lord Raglan under so many disappoint- 
ments, such numerous difficulties, kept the alliance intact is 
in itself no small claim to the gratitude and respect of his 
countrymen. The great charge against him is that he did 
not from the very first devote every effurt to the construction 
of a road from Balaklava to the front. The Chelsea Board 
of General Officers gave it as their opinion that the men for 
that purpose were absolutely wanting. Besides, the idea of 
a winter campaign had never been entertained, and but for 
the unwillingness of the French to assault Sebastopol on our 
first arrivai, no winter campaign would have been necessary. 
Possibly a Napoleon, a Hannibal, or a Cesar would have 
foreseen the possibility that a road might be wanted, and 
would have insisted that the French should set free a sufficient 
number of our troops to construct it. But then the alliance 
would have been endangered. On the whole we think that 
Mr. Kinglake has been fairly successful in his justification, 
but he has by no means succeeded in proving that Lord 
Raglan was what is generally understood to be a great man. 
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Art. VIII.—1. The Works of John Ruskin, LL.D. (New 
Edition.) London: 1871-1887. 


2. The Stones of Venice. By Jonn Ruskin; with Illustrations 
drawn by the Author. (Fourth Edition.) Orpington: 
1885. 


3. Arrows of the Chace. A Collection of Letters by Jonn 
Ruskin. Orpington: 1880. 


4. Preterita. By Jonn Ruskin. Orpington: 1885. 


5. Hortus Inclusus. Letters to Two Ladies. By Joun 
Ruskin. Orpington: 1887. 


T is now rather more than thirty years since we ex- 
pressed, in no indecisive language, our judgement on the 
nature and value of the artistic gospel according to Ruskin.* 
The third volume of ‘Modern Painters’ had then just made 
its appearance, and set everyone by the ears; and the 
mission of the new critic had been further illustrated by the 
work on ‘ The Stones of Venice’ which appeared in 1851-3 
(and which was also considered in our pages under the head- 
ing ‘Sources of Expression in Architecture’)+; by the 
‘Seven Lamps of Architecture,’ the short essay in defence 
of ‘ Pre-Raphaelitism’ (really little more than an extra 
sermon on Turner), the ‘ Lectures on Architecture and 
‘ Painting,’ and the minor demonstrations on ‘ Sheepfolds’ 
and on the sins and shortcomings of Academical painters, as 
detailed in that singular medley of acuteness and paradox, 
vanity and puerile petulance, called ‘ Notes on the Royal 
‘ Academy.’ 

Much has been written since then; of the making of many 
books by and upon Mr. Ruskin there has been indeed no end ; 
and we have lived to see the ‘ Oxford Graduate’ run after 
by crowds of worshippers, emulating each other in adulation 
of their oracle, and ready to revile in good set terms whoso- 
ever should question his right and capacity to stand as an un- 
impeachable authority on’ most things human and divine. 
We may wonder, considering the variety of subjects on 
which he has found it necessary to publish his opinion, that 
‘Signor Benedick will still be talking; ’ but we cannot echo 
Beatrice’s tart conclusion, ‘ No one marks you.’ The learned 
world, indeed, says nothing to Mr. Ruskin’s paradoxes; but 


* See Edinburgh Review for April, 1856: ‘ Ruskinism.’ 
{ Edinburgh Review, October, 1851. 
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the learned world is, to all appearance, in a hopeless and 
unfashionable minority. We say advisedly, to all appear- 
ance, for we know not that the Ruskinian following is 
in reality quite as numerous as the elect would have us 
believe. The disciples of this master are not of those who 
are content merely to wonder with a foolish face of praise ; 
they cry out in the streets with a clamour possibly dispro- 
portionate to their actual numbers. They have assembled 
themselves in the very seats of learning (or what should be so 
esteemed), flanked by delegates from evening papers, to hear 
their prophet discourse in tropes marshalled under some 
paradoxical and _half-intelligible heading—‘so we seem 
‘to understand each other, ’tis well enough;’ and they 
have collected all his letters to the daily papers (that 
‘last infirmity ’) in volumes with unnecessarily wide margins. 
In short, Mr. Ruskin has become the centre of a sect, and a 
name to conjure with in newspapers; feminine adorers (of 
both sexes) flutter gently round him, and coo to him in 
cadences of sweetest sympathy. Our judgement was that of 
a majority in 1856; it is possibly that of a minority now; 
but, so far from finding occasion to modify it (save in regard 
to some minor details), we can only regard the wider preva- 
lence of the Ruskinian cult, and the greater extent of sub- 
jects with which it has intermeddled, as a call for a renewed 
demonstration of the inherently superficial nature of much, 
at least, of its artistic and social philosophy. 

In the volume of recollections of his early life, recently 
published (or at least printed) under the title of ‘ Preeterita,’ 
Mr. Ruskin complacently remarks on the early development 
in him of the intellectual characteristics which led Mazzini, 
he tells us, to remark in later years that he ‘had the most 
‘ analytic mind in Europe.’ Mazzini himself was hardly the 
man to whom one would look for a judicious critical analysis 
of character; at all events, we must reject the diagnosis in 
this case. It is rhetoric, and not analysis, that has been the 
matter with Mr. Ruskin all his life; and this view of the 
disease in itself goes far to explain the acceptance which he 
has met with from so many of the present generation. 
Rhetoric implies a continual effort at a cwriosa felicitas ; or in 
plain Saxon it may be defined as ‘a way of putting things ;’ 
and the present is a generation of exceedingly rhetorical tastes. 
A great deal of the effectiveness of Mr. Browning’s writing 
consists in a picturesque or startling way of putting things, 
and it constitutes the main interest in the curiously elaborated 
literary mosaic of Mr. George Meredith’s novels. But of 
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Mr. Ruskin it may be said, in one sense at least, that he is 
nothing if not rhetorical. He has ideas, indeed, which would 
be worth something without their veil of rhetoric, if he could 
only bring himself to exhibit them in unadorned simplicity ; 
but he is so enamoured of rhetorical flourish, that while on 
the one hand he cannot present a real truth without tricking 
it out in spangles, on the other hand he is led away, and 
unfortunately leads others away, into regarding the mere 
spangles and sparkles of the rhetorical veil as in themselves 
sufficient evidence of a body of truth within. Time and 
experience have given him no insight into this fatal fallacy ; 
it is as rife in his latest as in his earliest utterances. No 
more flagrant example of it, though in reference to a com- 
paratively trifling matter, could be cited than one with 
which he presented his audience amid the grotesque intel- 
lectual autics of his Oxford lectures in 1884, Looking at 
a cast of a Greek female head, in the schools before the 
lecture, with the fringe of hair cut into conventional sculp- 
turesque zigzags on the edge over the forehead, a friend who 
‘was with him had remarked, ‘Why, there is the chopped 
‘Norman arch,’ meaning the well-known zigzag Norman 
ornament. ‘And so it was,’ said the lecturer, gravely pre- 
senting this piece of artistic history to his hearers; ‘and I 
* had never noticed it before.’ Itis scarcely possible that he 
should have been so ignorant of the history and developement 
of artificial forms of zigzag ornament as seriously to suppose 
that there could be any connexion between the one artistic 
incident and the other; if he was, he was perfectly incom- 
petent to speak on the history of ornament at all: he might 
as well have traced a connexion between a curl of hair and 
the scroll of the Ionic capital. But it served as a ‘ point’ to 
draw the applause of an audience who were prepared to 
swallow anything he gave them: and whether true or false 
made no matter. This is only a typical example of the 
fallacious ingenuity of wordplaying which more or less 
vitiates the whole body of Mr. Ruskin’s voluminous pro- 
phesying, and which is so rampant in his artistic criticism 
that there is scarcely any important thesis or axiom on art laid 
down in any portion of his works which could not be 
plausibly, or even positively, contradicted from some other 
passage in them. 

This vice it is which entirely saps the value and destroys 
the future chances of the work which is his most remark- 
able and in some sense most coherent production, the 
five volumes known under the rather misleading title 
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of ‘Modern Painters.’ This, it may perhaps be said, is 
ancient history now; but it is worth while even at this 
time of day to endeavour to define its true value, 
seeing that it is still regarded as a book to conjure with, 
and to be studied with reverence by the younger generation ; 
and though in the preface to the new edition of his works 
the author professed to regard much of this book and of the 
* Stones of Venice’ as passé and not worth republishing, 
since then he has apparently changed his mind, for the 
* Stones of Venice’ has after all been projected from Orping- 
ton in its entirety, in larger and ampler volumes, and with 
all its old unscientific paradoxes and rhetorical fireworks in 
as full flare as ever; and we have had hints that a similar 
resurrection of ‘ Modern Painters’ may be impending: parts 
of it have already been reprinted in more or less fragmentary 
forms. In view of which threatened infliction, let us take 
time by the forelock, and consider what is the value of this 
work as a whole, whether as an existing classic (for so many 
persons seem to regard it), or as possibly hanging over us in 
the form of a new edition. 

The worst charge that ina literary sense can be brought 
against any book can at all events not be made against this 
one. No one can say that it is not interesting, and perhaps 
no prose writer in our language could lay better claim than 
Mr. Ruskin to the eulogy once passed on Carlyle, that he 
* never wrote a dull line.’ The matter of the book should be 
as interesting as the manner, professing as it does to eluci- 
date the philosophy and practice, the meaning and the 
methods of so glorious an art as landscape painting, and 
combining with this a long and eloquent dissertation on the 
works of one modern painter who was, without any kind of 
question, the greatest landscape painter that ever lived ; 
and all this interspersed with descriptions of nature and 
natural phenomena which are often magical in their vivid 
and picturesque realism. No wonder that such a book 
should have found many thousands of delighted readers, and 
that its votaries should be ready to resent as sacrilege any 
suggestion that it is as fallacious in much of its teaching as, 
with all its beauty of diction, it is dogmatic and egotistical 
in its pretensions. 

Of the latter charge against the author it is hardly neces- 
sary to say anything, for he has left no one anything to say. 
The spectacle of abnormal vanity and self-complacency 
presented to us throughout the whole course of his writings, 
whether in the shape of treatises, lectures, or letters to 
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newspapers ; his assumption that he only has any perception 
of the truth about artistic and social questions, and that the 
rest of the world lieth in wickedness, which is as offensively 
prominent in his latest as in his earliest writings, is a 
curious phenomenon in itself; and still more curious is the 
extent to which this claim to dictate and dogmatise to the 
world, which is really a kind of public impertinence, has 
been accepted and admitted by that large section of the 
public who are ready to save themselves the trouble of 
forming any opinion of their own, by taking a man at his 
own estimate of himself; who will accept any one as a 
teacher who imposes himself upon them with a sufficient 
show of authority; gives them, in default of any ideas of 
their own, the word of a master to swear by; dins into their 
ears that they are in a deplorable condition, and that they 
can enjoy the luxury of being delivered from it if they will 
listen to him. As Selden said of another class of pulpiteers, 
‘ To preach long, loud, and damnation, is the way to become 
‘popular. We love a man who damns us, and we run after 
‘ him again to save us.’ Our own feeling on this aspect of 
Mr. Ruskin’s intellectual personality may be summed up in 
the words of Mrs. Quickly: we ‘ can’t abide swaggerers.’ 
But to come to the question of the value of the book in 
itself, apart from its manner. ‘ Modern Painters’ is pro- 
fessedly an analysis of the objects and ends of landscape art, 
of the structure and appearances of nature, and the spirit in 
which she should be observed and reproduced by the artist. 
It is a corpus of critical analysis of a great subject by ‘the 
‘most analytic mind in Europe’ (let us not forget that); 
and if it is not that, it is nothing whatever but tall talk. 
In such a work, eloquent passages of declamation, however 
pleasant to read as bits of prose-poetry, are all moonshine 
unless they are the mere decoration of truths and conclusions 
based on sound logical analysis. Beautiful writing, pictu- 
resque word-painting, is a pleasure in its way; but, like 
‘ Paradise Lost,’ it proves nothing. Mr. Ruskin seems to 
have had some confused perception of this himself, since in 
the preface to his third volume he took the trouble to assure 
his readers that he was infallible, and to support the state- 
ment in a manner rather more characteristic than he was 
aware of. There were laws of truth and right in painting 
‘ just as fixed as those of harmony in music, or of affinity in 
‘ chemistry,’ and which were ascertainable by labour. 
‘It is as ridiculous for any one to speak positively about painting 
who has not given a great part of his life to its study as it would be 
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for a person who had never studied chemistry to give a lecture on 
affinities of elements.’ 


So far, and in a certain sense, that is true enough; and it is 
to be wished that many people who think that opinion about 
painting is a mere matter of fancy or fashion, apart from 
serious study, had an inkling of the worthlessness of their 
likings and dislikings in art. But we proceed :— 


‘ But it is also as ridiculous for a person to speak hesitatingly about 
laws of painting who has conscientiousiy given his time to their ascer- 
tainment as it would be for Mr. Faraday to announce in a dubious 
manner that iron had an affinity for oxygen, and to put the question 
to the vote of his audience whether it had or not.’ 


This latter sentence, coupled with the first one quoted 
above, constitutes one of the most audacious fallacies that 
was ever thrown out for the mystification of fools. As it 
stands in all its crudeness in the later as well as in the 
earlier editions of the book, we must presume that its author 
still adopts it. Of a writer who could deliberately put forth 
such a statement almost as the basis of his claim to speak, 
only one of two opinions can be formed. If he was aware of 
its fallacy, he was juggling with words and telling the public 
a falsehood ; if he was not aware, and really believed what he 
said, he showed himself utterly incompetent to reason from 
premisses, or to distinguish between one class of mental 
operations and another. For those who have any capacity of 
logical thought at all, such nonsense would be beneath 
refutation; but as these remarks may be read by some of 
the spirits in prison, it is as well to endeavour to explain to 
them the real significance of this deliverance of their oracle. 
As far as the method of stating the argument goes, the 
fallacy consists in the use of an ‘ambiguous middle term,’ 
the use of the same word in two different senses, as if it 
had only one meaning. The passages just quoted involve a 
false syllogism, arising out of the ambiguous use of the 
expression ‘ fixed law.’ There are laws of truth and right 
in painting which may in a sense be said to be as ‘ fixed ’ as 
those of affinity in chemistry, but they are not ‘fixed’ in 
the same sense or by a similar process of reasoning. The 
confusion is between a law fixed by general consensus and 
agreement as to what is best, and a law determined by 
unalterable physical conditions. Thus it is a very fixed 
law among all civilised and right-minded people, that 
you should not commit theft. It is also a fixed law that 
the angles of a triangle are together equal to two right 
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angles. No clear-headed and right-minded man would 
question the one conclusion more than the other ; but would 
the most simple-minded reader regard them as laws that are 
‘ fixed’ in anything like the same sense? The one rests on 
a consensus of moral judgement; the other is a geometrical 
fact. You can commit theft if you choose; you cannot alter 
the relations of the angles of a triangle. Yet the confusion 
of these two classes of facts would not be more absurd than 
the one which Mr. Ruskin has for thirty years been imposing 
on the readers of his principal work. What he chooses to 
call fixed laws of painting, so far as they are fixed, are so 
only by a general consent as to esthetic propriety, just as the 
condemnation of adultery is fixed by a general consent as to 
moral propriety. The laws of harmonic proportion in music 
and of affinity in chemistry are, like the relation of the 
triangle to the right angle, physical facts, which no one can 
alter. The only laws in painting which are ‘fixed’ in the 
same sense are those relating to perspective, the treatment 
of which can be mathematically demonstrated to be correct 
or incorrect.* Mr. Ruskin’s syllogism would stand thus: 
‘ Subjects governed by laws are capable of dogmatic treat- 
‘ment: painting is governed by laws; ergo, painting is a 
* subject capable of dogmatic treatment.’ In the first term 
of the syllogism the word ‘law’ stands for ‘ ascertainable 
‘ physical facts’; in the second term it stands for ‘ habits or 
‘ rules dictated by a sense of esthetic propriety,’ so that the 
third term is merely an assertion in the air, having no basis 
whatever. This is bad enough in itself; for be it remembered 
that this so-called argument is advanced as a statement of 
the author’s right to lecture his readers: art is governed by 
laws which can be ascertained by labour; Mr. Ruskin has so 
ascertained them: ergo, Mr. Ruskin’s word islaw. But turn 
to some other pages of the same work. Look, for instance, 
at page 90 of volume iii. 


‘ I have seen much of different kinds of artists, and I have always 
found the knowledge of and attention to rules so accurately in the 
inverse ratio to the power of the painter that I have myself no doubt 
that the law is constant, and that men’s smallness may be trigono- 
metrically estimated by the attention which in their work they pay to 
principles, especially principles of composition. The general way in 


* The ratios of colour-vibrations of course theoretically come under 
the same head of scientific fact, but the study of this branch of science 
can hardly be said to have practically affected painting as yet, nor 
does Mr. Ruskin take it into account in his critique of painting. 
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which the great men speak is of “ trying to do” this or that, just as a 
child would tell of something he had seen and could not utter. Thus, 
in speaking of the drawing of which I have given an etching further 
on (a scene on the St. Gothard), Turner asked if I had been to see 
“ that litter of stones which I endeavoured to represent” ; and William 
Hunt, when I asked him one day as he was painting, why he put on 
such and such a colour, answered, “ I do not know; I am just aiming 
“ at it.” And Turner, and he, and all the other men I have known 
who could paint, always spoke, and speak, in the same way, not in any 
selfish restraint of their knowledge, but in pure simplicity. While all 
the men whom I know, who cannot paint, are ready with admirable 
reasons for everything they have done, and can show in the most con- 
clusive way that Turner is wrong, and how he might be improved.’ 


All this is very well put, and we have no doubt it is quite 
true, just as one of the greatest living painters welcomed 
a friend the other day to his studio, with a quiet smile— 
‘ Well, here you find me still, trying to paint a little!’ But 
what becomes of the grandiloquent statement about the 
‘ fixed laws’ of painting in the preface? or what are we to 
think of our infallible teacher, who tells us in ‘ Modern 
‘ Painters’ that one rule in art, at all events, ‘ has no ex- 
‘ ception "—-‘ all great art is delicate art, and all coarse art 


fis bad art ;’ and in the essay on ‘ Pre-Raphaelitism,’ that 


‘there is a great truth lurking in that common desire of 
‘ men to see things done in what they call a “ masterly,” or 
‘ “bold,” or “ broad” manner. . . . I only wish people un- 
‘ derstood this much of sculpture, as well as of painting, and 
‘could see that the finely finished statue is, in ninety-nine 
‘ cases out of a hundred, a far more vulgar work than that 
‘which shows rough signs of the right hand laid to the 
‘ workman’s hammer’? What can we say to this, except 
that in each case there was the temptation to make a point, 
to catch the reader’s attention, with no regard to truth or 
principle of any kind? And what are we to say to the in- 
comprehensible effrontery of the same writer’s assertion *— 


‘ Of one thing the reader may be satisfied, that any error I may fall 
into will not be on an illogical deduction. I may mistake the meaning 
of a symbol, or the angle of a rock-cleavage, but not draw an incon- 
sequent inconclusion., I state this because it has often been said that 
I am not logical, by persons who do not know what logic means.’ 


This assumption that he is to be the judge whether he is. 
logical or not, and not those who read his works, is worthy of 
the puerile arrogance and impertinence of the remark in an 





* Preface to the third volume of ‘ Modern Painters.’ 
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earlier portion of the same work, that when he is under the 
necessity of finding fault with any contemporary artists, ‘ it 
‘ gives him far more pain than it can possibly give them.’ * 
These demonstrations of self-conceit have been commented 
upon long ago, of course, in various quarters; but inasmuch as 
there is no sign of repentance or amendment of life on the 
part of their author, and as the bulky book whereby they 
are disfigured is persistently referred to as a central authority 
and guide in matters of art, it is as well to point out to 
readers of the younger generation the tone and temper of 
the man whom they are still idolising, and to ask them to 
consider fairly whether such unblushing and rampant vanity, 
naked and not ashamed, ever has been, or can be, the con- 
comitant of real greatness of heart or intellect ; whether it 
is worth while to bow down to and make an idol of a man’s 
opinions because he declares, like Peter in the ‘Tale of a 
‘Tub,’ ‘ By God, I say it is so.” Apart from this offensive- 
ness of manner, what is the permanent value of ‘Modern 
* Painters’ as a contribution to the critical philosophy of art? 
For a large number of readers we strongly suspect that the 
attraction of the book consists not in its exposition of prin- 
ciples of painting, about which they understand and care 
little, but in the number of picturesque passages of word- 
painting and description of scenery which occur in it. Many 
of these are unquestionably very striking, some of them are 
full of meaning, and show a keen observation of the operations 
of nature, of the. way things happen, which so many people 
miss. We must confess, however, that, on a summarising 
view of the book as a whole, it does not seem to us that these 
bursts of eloquence have at all the ring of genuine feeling ; 
they have rather the appearance of having been put in at 
intervals, like Wagner’s ‘ grand crescendo trick,’ to work up 
the spectators to a fit of excitement;+ some of them too 
are sad fustian, out-Heroding Herod ; we gave one or two ex- 
amples of this in our former article, and need not dwell on the 
subject now. The more sober and really picturesque passages 


* Modern Painters, vol. i. Preface to second edition. 

{ Since the above remark was written we have come upon the most 
curiously naive confirmation of it in the author’s own words, in a note 
appended to the revised reprint of the chapters on mountain scenery 
from ‘ Modern Painters,’ issued from Orpington in 1885, under the title 
‘In Montibus Sanctis.’. The author has cut one chapter in half, and 
says, apologetically, ‘the reader will, perhaps, forego, once in a way, 
without any painful sense of loss, my usual burst of terminal eloquence.’ 
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of description are dear to the popular reader, we imagine, 
because they open his eyes to something which he has never 
thought of or looked for before. Dull blockheads are as- 
tonished that there should be that in natural scenery to 
arouse such eloquence and enthusiasm ; it is a new sensation 
to them, an exciting discovery, and they rush to look at the 
clouds and the play of light on the distant hills, and imagine 
themselves, forsooth, a superior order of beings, as the 
followers of one to whom the beauties of nature have been 
revealed, and who has graciously opened their eyes; and 
they will point out the scenery of the clouds to you, and 
prate of ‘what they owe to Ruskin.’ Poor souls! if they 
never knew the spirit of nature before they read Ruskin, 
they know little of it now: they have learned to tattle 
about it, that is all: the sure sign of shallowness and arti- 
ficiality of feeling. Little do such chatterboxes know that 
to those to whom it has been granted to hear the inner voice 
of nature, silence is the perfectest herald of joy; that the 
Ruskinian rhapsodies are to their ears but as feeble echoes 
of what they have felt from childhood in their inmost souls ; 
that they may truly say, in the pregnant words of Jacques, 
‘I think of as many matters as he, but I give God thanks, 
‘and make no boast of them.’ 

But as to the philosophy of art, which is a matter some- 
what more within the range of things teachable, the main 
burden of ‘ Modern Painters’ is that landscape painting has 
for its only and proper object the true and. faithful interpre- 
tation of the physical facts of nature; that this has been (or 
had been when the book was produced) entirely neglected to 
the detriment of all truth and power in the art; that one 
modern painter only, Turner, understood what nature meant, 
and painted her with truth and insight. And to these 
general views, expounded at great length, are added essays 
on the physical facts and truths of nature, as seen in trees, 
in water, in mountains, &c.,as a guide to the study of nature 
by the artist—an inducement to him to look for and to study 
facts of nature as they are, not as he has imagined them to 
be. This is a great design, no doubt ; its ambition alone is 
striking, and cannot but excite the imagination of the 
reader; and the latter portion of the work, the analysis of 
the construction of natural forms, if carried out with insight 
and in a conscientious and scientific spirit, would be a work 
of permanent value to landscape painters and students of 
nature. We have first, however, to come to some distinct 
agreement in regard to the major premiss of the argument, 
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the object of landscape painting. What do we paint land- 
scape for? Is it with the object of reproducing faithfully 
the features and details of special scenes in real nature? or 
is it with the view of creating to ourselves a new pictorial 
poem, so to speak, out of the materials and suggestions of 
nature? ‘This is the most important question that could be 
asked about landscape painting; the answer to it concerns 
the whole scope and basis of the art. But our prophet of 
landscape philosophy gives no certain sound on this subject. 
He, no doubt, thinks he does, and his convictions are stated 
roundly enough in some passages, but only to be contradicted 
by his conclusions in another. The fact is, Mr. Ruskin has 
never known which view to take about landscape painting, 
the realist or the idealist, because he rashly undertook to 
espouse the cause both of realism and Turnerism, and in his 
struggles to show that they are both the same thing he is 
continually getting entangled in the meshes of a rhetorical 
web of his own spinning. Turner is represented as ‘the 
‘acknowledged head’ of what was once called the ‘ Pre- 
‘ Raphaelite’ school; and the object of that school, indeed, 
the object of landscape painting itself, was said to be* ‘ to 
‘convey knowledge of such things as cannot be taught 
‘oracularly.’ The true ends of painting would have been 
attained f if all painters had separated into two great armies 
of historians and naturalists; if the first 

‘ had painted with absolute faithfulness every edifice, every city, every 
battlefield, every scene of the slightest historical interest, precisely and 
completely rendering their aspect at the time, and if their companions, 
according to their several powers, had painted with like fidelity the 
plants and animals, the natural scenery, and the atmospheric pheno- 
mena of every country on the earth.’ 


In the preface to the same book the author observes that in 
the first volume of ‘ Modern Painters,’ eight years before, he 
had ventured to give the following advice to the young 
artists of England :—‘ They should go to nature in all single- 
‘ ness of heart, and walk with her laboriously and trustingly, 
‘having no other thought but how best to penetrate her 
‘ meaning; rejecting nothing, selecting nothing, and scorn- 
‘ing nothing.” And he adds that the Pre-Raphaelite 
movement arose from, or consisted in, the literal carrying 
out of this precept. So again in the preface to the second 
edition of ‘ Modern Painters ’ (about sixteen years later than 
the sentence just quoted) :— 


* Pre-Raphaelitism, p. 16. t Ibid. p. 17. 
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‘ Every alteration of the features of nature has its origin either in 
powerless indolence or blind audacity; in the folly which forgets, or 
the insolence which desecrates works which it is the pride of angels to 
know, and their privilege to love.’ 


Passing over for the moment this latter piece of pious 
fustian (we shall have something to say on that head pre- 
sently), let us turn to another passage and see how the modus 
operandi of the great artist, the author’s special idol as a 
landscape painter (and ours), the ‘true head of Pre- 
‘ Raphaelitism ’ * is described, in regard to his painting of a 
little valley on the descent of the St. Gothard, and let us 
compare it with the passage just quoted from ‘ Pre- 
* Raphaelitism.’ 


‘ Any topographical delineation of the facts, therefore’ [because 
the scale of the scene is small], ‘ must be wholly incapable of arousing 
in the mind of the beholder those sensations which would be caused 
by the facts themselves, seen in their natural relation to others, and 
the aim of the great inventive landscape painter must be to give the 
far higher and deeper truth of mental vision, rather than that of the 
physical facts, and to reach a representation which, though it may be 
totally useless to engineers or geographers, and when tried by rule and 
measure, totally unlike the place,t shall yet be capable of producing on 
the far-away beholder’s mind precisely the impression which the reality 
would have produced, and putting his heart into the same state in 
which it would have been had he verily descended into the valley from 
the gorges of Airolo. 


‘ Primarily, observe that the whole place is altered in scale, and 
brought up to the general majesty of the higher forms of the Alps. It 
will be seen that in my topographical sketch there are a few trees 
rooted in the rock on the side of the gallery, showing, by comparison, 
that it is not above four or five hundred feet high. These trees 
Turner cuts away, and gives the rock a height of about a thousand 
feet, so as to imply more power and danger in the avalanche coming 
down the couloir. 

‘ Next he raises, in a still greater degree, all the mountains beyond, 
putting three or four ranges instead of one, but uniting them into a 
single mossy bank at their base, which he makes overhang the valley, 
and thus reduces it nearly to such a chasm as that which he had just 
passed through above, so as to unite the expression of this ravine with 
that of the stony valley. The few trees in the hollow of the glen he 
feels to be contrary in spirit to the stones, and fells them, as he did the 
others ; so also he feels the bridge in the foreground, by its slenderness, 
to contradict the aspect of violence in the torrent. He thinks the 
torrent and avalanches should have it all their own way hereabouts, so 





* Modern Painters, vol. iv. p. 61. 
+ The italics are ours. 
VOL, CLXVII. NO. CCCXLI. P 
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he strikes down the nearer bridge, and restores the one farther off, 
where the force of the stream may be supposed less. Next, the bit of 
road on the right, above the bank, is not built on a wall, nor on arches 
high enough to give the idea of an Alpine road in general, so he makes 
the arches taller, and the bank steeper, introducing, as we shall pre- 
sently see, a reminiscence from the upper part of the pass.’ * 


The reader should observe that the advice to ‘the young 
‘ artists of England’ which we have first quoted was written 
in 1846; the second passage quoted was written in 1856; and 
the passage from the preface to the second edition of ‘ Modern 
‘ Painters,’ ‘ every alteration in the features of nature has its 
‘ origin either in powerless indolence or blind audacity,’ in 
1867. So there can be no pretext of progressive change of 
opinion or enlightenment of mind. The author deliberately 
and elaborately lays down, in the same work, principles as to 
the objects and method of landscape painting which are the 
precise opposite of one another. The only possible explana- 
tion of such a fact is the one which we have been insisting 
upon already, viz., that Mr. Ruskin, with all his power of 
picturesque language, his enthusiasm, real or assumed, and 
his solemn assumption of minute accuracy and analysis in 
the study of nature and of art, in reality has no convictions 
at all that are worth calling such; that his whole study is 
to say brilliant and effective things upon the subject imme- 
diately in hand, and to carry away his hearers for the 
moment, without regard to truth of statement or consistency 
of argument. There is, indeed, a passage in an earlier page 
of vol. iv., which may possibly have been intended as a pre- 
paratory wriggle for the mental contortions which were to 
follow :— 


‘ It is always wrong to draw what you don’t see. This law is in- 
violable. But then some people see only things that exist, and others 
see things that do not exist, or do not exist apparently. And if they 


really see these non-apparent things they are quite right to draw 
them.’ 


That is an ingenious bit of casuistry, but it will not do 
away with the absolute contradictions of landscape theory 
which we have just illustrated out of the writer’s own mouth ; 
and, considering that a large portion of ‘Modern Painters’ 
consists of a detailing of what appear to the author’s eye to 
be the main physical facts of landscape, one may not un- 
reasonably ask whether a teacher who can swallow all his 
own opinions and theories wholesale for the sake of a 





* Modern Painters, vol. iv. 
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brilliant passage can be trusted any more in his statements 
of observed facts, and whether it is not likely that the facts 
will be manipulated for his purpose whenever such manipu- 
lation will give him a chance of scoring a point with his 
audience. 

This description which we have just quoted of Turner’s 
method of building up a striking and, so to speak, poetic 
landscape out of ordinary materials is, however, significant 
as a suggestion of the true philosophy, the true objects and 
method, of landscape art; and it will be recognised that the 
practice of the master is in epposition to the preaching of 
the disciple, by the very confession of the latter. What is 
the real theory and object of landscape painting, what it is 
even that gives us pleasure in a fine landscape painting, is 
a very curious and subtle question. We once ‘assisted’ at 
an argument on this head between a very eminent art critic 
and a very eminent man of science, with much edification. 
Each of them knew very well what he wanted himself in 
landscape art, but neither had the slightest perception what 
the other wanted. The one wished to have his fancy and 
imagination excited; the other, who was innocent of such 
weaknesses, wanted a correct scientific representation of the 
stratification of rocks; and so they argued, still wide of 
each other’s perceptions 


‘ And found no end, in wandering mazes lost.’ 


Each had got hold of a part of the truth, but failed to 
grasp its relation to the other half. That landscape painting 
should be a mere effort to represent a scene in nature with 
perfect accuracy is a view of the matter which can only 
suggest the question which the woodcutter asked of Theodore 
Rousseau when he was painting in the forest—‘ Why are 
‘you making the oak, when it is made already ?’—and 
gives no answer to it. Turner’s art suggests the answer. 
The great aim of landscape painting is to create ideal poems 
out of the materials and suggestions of nature. This is 
what Turner’s greatest works, both in oil and water-colour, 
really consist in. They are not scientific representations of 
natural fact; they are possible (or sometimes not quite 
possible) creations out of nature’s materials, transmuted by 
the painter’s intellect. One or two very accurate observers 
and painstaking painters have practically adopted the theory 
that it is possible to paint nature with such realism as to 
produce on the mind the very effect of nature herself. The 
name of one eminent sea-painter of the present day will at 
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once occur to the reader; but one result of this effort has 
certainly been to show how limited must be the range of 
effects and subjects which can be thus grasped by any single 
artist. Neither eye nor brush can cope with the infinite 
detail of nature. The painter must select and idealise ; he 
cannot paint with verisimilitude all the details of a scene, 
but he can get at the heart of its mystery; he can catch the 
broad essential features of its beauty, so as to make the 
painting speak to our fancy and imagination as the natural 
scene might have spoken; or he can use its suggestions 
for the building up of an ideal scene of his own. The 
‘Téméraire,’ for instance, can hardly be taken to repre- 
sent any observed effect in nature; it is rather a vision of the 
painter’s mental eyesight, amplified and intensified from a 
hint, probably, in an actual scene which he witnessed, and 
which took hold of his imagination; and such works as 
the ‘ Building of Carthage’ and others by Turner are pure 
creations of the imagination. On the other side, however, 
comes the correlative doctrine that nature must be known and 
studied not only with the spirit, but with the understanding 
also, before the painter can venture thus to use her as a 
suggestion for his own imaginative creation. Just as a 
painter of ideal personages must nevertheless draw them 
in accordance with the scientific facts of anatomy, so the 
painter of imaginary scenes must draw them in accordance 
with the obvious physical facts of nature. And here, at 
least, Mr. Ruskin has been quite right in much of what he 
has urged as to the necessity of learning the meaning, and 
thereby getting at the actual character, of the forms of 
nature. It is, as he says, no true generalisation which is 
based upon ignorance of, or indifference to, the distinctive 
forms and character of objects. 


‘ Every class of rock, earth and cloud must be known by the painter 
‘with geologic and meteorologic accuracy. Nor is this merely for the 
sake of obtaining the character of those minor features themselves, but 
more especially for the sake of reaching that simple, earnest and con- 
sistent character which is visible in the whole effect of every natural 
landscape.’ 


And in so far the criticism of ‘ Modern Painters,’ disfigured 
as it is even here by conceits and ad captandum verbiage of 
all kinds, is correct in principle, and, moreover, was cer- 
tainly called for. It is true that Salvator painted mere 
stagey scenes, more or less effective, with stage rocks and 
stage trees; it is true that Gaspar Poussin, though he has 
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qualities of breadth and grandeur of composition which 
Mr. Ruskin does not sufficiently allow, painted mere formal 
trees, unlike in colour and growth to those of nature; and 
it is most certainly true that no great school of landscape 
painting can be formed on such lines. As the painter of 
figures must know the anatomy of the figure, so must the 
painter of landscape know the anatomy of landscape, if he 
wishes to paint landscapes which shall appear as consistent 
and living wholes. And it is true again that Turner, not 
from any conscious scientific study, of which he was pro- 
bably perfectly innocent, but from that intense perception 
and assimilating power which is the characteristic of real 
genius, did take in the facts and character of nature in a 
way that no landscape painter before him had done; and 
that his intense and varied observation, so far from hamper- 
ing his imagination, actually fed and stimulated it. His 
paintings have the variety and poetic suggestiveness of 
nature herself, because he did study the real facts of nature 
intently, and hence came to his ideal work with a mind 
which was a storehouse of natural imagery subordinated to 
natural law. Poussiu, on the contrary, who aimed at ideal 
subjects and ideal landscape, is prosaic and monotonous 
precisely because he obviously did not study nature suffi- 
ciently, but drew upon his own Poussinesque ideal. Both 
Poussin and Turner evolved imaginary scenes, but Poussin 
evolved them from his inner consciousness, Turner evolved 
them from the infinite suggestings of nature. 

Recognising the truth that the observation of nature in a 
scientific spirit is a necessary basis of the highest landscape 
painting, it was no doubt a great idea of the author of 
‘ Modern Painters’ to embody in his work an examination 
into the apparent forms of nature in mountains, trees, water 
&ce., and the reasons for them; and this portion of the work 
is undoubtedly full of instruction as to the way to look at 
things; valuable, however, rather to those who have not 
than to those who have eyes of their own. The diagrams 
of the perspective of the clouds may convey to many readers 
their first distinct idea of the true meaning and con- 
struction, so to speak, of the cloud scenery which they see 
in constantly foreshortened perspective. So, again, in his 
remarks about tree anatomy and growth, and the falsity of 
much of the commonly accepted drawing of trees, there are 
remarks and suggestions that are of permanent value, if 
only one could separate them from the exaggeration and 
verbosity with which they are inextricably entangled. 
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For it is here as elsewhere: Mr. Ruskin cannot speak 
plain truths in plain words, even when he has got hold of 
some of them. It is true that there is a certain law in the 
method of growth of one branch from its parent; that a 
branch does not jump out at right angles from another as if 
grafted into a hole in it, and then set about an independent 
curve on its own account, as in the specimens which are 
given as Claude’s.* But it is not true that branches part 
from the stem ‘under as stern an anatomical law’ as the 
arms from the body; to say so is to negative the whole 
process of organic structure in nature, which is consistently 
more precise and more specialised as we rise higher in the 
scale of being; and it is (as usual) in direct contradiction to the 
author’s own observation on an adjoining page, that branches 
‘never grow as you expect them to grow;’ that the unex- 
pected element is one of the most striking in trees—which is 
true enough, but which obviously would not be true if they 
were under ‘as stern an anatomical law’ as the human body. 
And, indeed, as we look out of the window before us at the 
trees just revealing their anatomy after a gale which has 
made a sad stripping of their summer covering, we can see 
not a few junctions of boughs which are all wrong according 
to Ruskin, and which, if we were to draw them just as they 
are, we should probably be told were miserable travesties of 
nature, exhibiting no knowledge whatever of the anatomy of 
tree growth. As to the portion of the work on clouds, out- 
side of the practical remarks on their perspective already 
referred to (which is no such great mystery after all, only it 
is true that ordinary observers overlook it), we are lost in 
rhodomontade about ‘cloud flocks,’ ‘ cloud chariots,’ ‘ the 
‘angel of the sea,’ ‘the Graiz,’ and such skimble-skamble 
stuff as certainly puts us from our faith in any serious 
purpose in the writer of it, except to captivate the fancy 
of schoolgirls. 

This same tendency to irrelevant rhapsodising runs 
through all the long section on the construction and paint- 
ing of mountains in volume iv., where it seems more absurd 
by comparison with the pretence of scientific knowledge 
which the author assumes, but which is littie more than a 
pretence. His geology is not, of course, up to date now; 
but it is not up to the date of publication. His guide and 

* The statement that Claude in particular drew trees in this way 


habitually must be taken cum grano; but there are no doubt many 
tree-drawings of this type in the world. 
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authority seems to be De Saussure, and he was apparently 
not acquainted with Lyell’s ‘ Principles of Geology’ when these 
chapters were written, or had read it to no purpose ; and the 
consequence is that he frequently makes imaginary difficulties 
about the way this or that appearance was brought about, and 
speaks of our being ‘within the cloud’ about it, when a study 
of the real geological knowledge available at the time would 
have gone far to solve the problem for him. He invents a new 
nomenclature of his own, and a very bad one, which is not in 
accordance with facts, and then is obliged to depart from it, 
and says (chapter xv.) ‘for convenience’ sake I shall in the 
‘ rest of this chapter call the slaty rock gneiss, and the com- 
‘ pact rock protogine, its usual French name.’ What geologist 
would ever define gneiss as a ‘slaty rock’? (he is speaking 
here of what he calls ‘slaty crystallines’). In the remarks 
in reference to plate 34, and the explanatory schedule on it, 
he classifies as cleavages various joints and lines of weakness 
which are not cleavages at all in the proper sense, and is 
therefore only misleading his readers, whom he is professing 
to teach to draw rocks correctly by a study of their processes 
of formation. The paragraph at the closing portion of 
chapter xii. on the reasons for the stepped summits formed 
by the successive cropping out of the different beds of certain 
formations found in the Alps, shows entire ignorance of the 
laws and action of denudation, which is inexcusable, as those 
referring to this class of phenomena were known and had 
been explained before his book was written. These and other 
facts connected with this part of his subject Mr. Ruskin 
might, we imagine, have known very well if his abnormal 
egotism and vanity would have allowed him to imagine that 
anyone could teach him anything. But this, of course, is 
out of the question; the large number of geologists who 
have studied the phenomena of geological action systema- 
tically are ali wrong, and are only referred to with a sneer, 
as in the impertinent suggestion that ‘ with a little clay, salt, 
* sand or sugar we may find out more of the methods of geo- 
‘logical phenomena than ever were known to Sir Charles 
‘ Lyell: ’ and in another passage he treats as inexplicable phe- 
nomena which Lyell had explained long before ; but because 
Mr. Ruskin cannot understand them by his own native in- 
sight, they are ‘ inexplicable,’ and he conjures up difficulties 
which need never have troubled him had he kept himself 
properly informed as to the scientific researches even of that 
time. It might be imagined, too, that the Alps were the only 
mountains in existence, and the geological types of all other 
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mountains, from the almost universal allusion to them in 
illustrating his points; and here again he is completely 
misleading his readers. The Alps, for instance, have received 
their final great elevation in recent geological times, and 
although it is quite true that the materials of which the 
more craggy portions are made are highly crystalline, yet in 
other mountain ranges the rocks may be just as crystalline 
and exist in just as massive a condition, but by reason of 
their greater geological antiquity or geographical position, 
the action of denudation upon them has been much greater 
or much less, as the case may be, and rocks of the same 
actual composition may thus present a perfectly different 
appearance and outline from that characteristic of the Alps. 
It may be observed also that little attention is paid to the 
character of clay and chalk and other hills of different origin ; 
yet these ought to be specially studied by landscape painters, 
as they are more frequently painted, and their differences of 
character, though very subtle, are distinctly marked, so that 
a good field geologist can tell by the contour and aspect of a 
hill what is its general construction and substance. We do 
not deny that the general tendency of some parts of this 
long essay on mountain painting is in a right direction, as 
recommending a study of hills based on a consideration of 
their structure, and that here and there we meet with 
suggestions which are well worth attention; but the author 
has assumed the attitude of a scientific teacher on a subject 
of which he really knows very little, and all that is of value 
in this portion of his book might have been compressed into 
less than a quarter of the space which is occupied to a great 
extent by solemn assumptions of scientific knowledge which 
the author does not possess, interspersed with rhapsodical 
flights, some of them very beautiful as bits of prose-poetry ; 
some of them miserable twaddle, such as the puerile non- 
sense (chap. viii.) as to how the ‘ natural ordinances ’ of the 
conglomeration of certain rocks, are, ‘ it is hardly necessary 
‘to point out, ... . intended to teach us the great truths 
‘ which are the basis of all political science ’—a sort of writing 
which, in its absolute fatuity, is little less than nauseous.* 
The misleading rhetoric of Mr. Ruskin is nowhere more 
palpably manifested than in his characterisation of Turner’s 
work ; and it is perhaps one of the proofs of Turner’s real 
greatness that even Mr. Ruskin’s rhapsodies have not been 











* This rubbish has been deliberately reprinted, in 1885, in ‘In 
Montibus Sanctis.’ 
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able to damage his reputation, though they are enough in 
themselves to damage very seriously that of their author. 
The movements of Turner’s brush ‘dealt with minutie ex- 
‘ pressed by the thousandth part of an inch ;’ and when there 
was a chorus of laughter at this, Mr. Ruskin’s scientific ally, 
‘my friend Kingsley,’ was at hand to declare, in the detailed 
epistle reprinted in ‘Arrows of the Chace,’ that Turner’s 
handiwork was more minute than could be measured by a 
microscopically divided scale of millionths of an inch; and 
that ‘he stood in awe before it,’ as indeed he well might. 
After this it is nothing, of course, to read that every separate 
quarter of an inch of Turner’s drawings will bear magnifying. 
Will his figures and their faces ‘bear magnifying’? such 
as the children and dogs in ‘The New Moon Sunset,’ for 
instance, or the figures in the foreground of the ‘ Hesperides,’ 
and other works of the same class. Even Mr. Ruskin has 
scarcely the hardihood to defend Turner’s figures as figures ; 
but he has a theory for them: they are intentionally bad. 
‘I do not mean to assert,’ he says, ‘ that there is any reason 
‘ whatsoever for bad drawing (though in landscape it matters 
very little) ’; ¢.e. trees must be drawn with proper correctness, 
but human figures in a landscape need not be, because—well, 
because it suits the argument to say so, and it is the only 
way to get Turner and Mr. Ruskin out of a hobble; and he 
goes on to argue that it is impossible that the eye, looking 
at the distant landscape, should be able to perceive more 
of the faces and figures of the nearer objects than Turner 
gives. This is far-fetched enough, but it might pass did 
we not find in another passage that a tree in the foreground 
of one of Turner’s drawings is so minutely finished that it 
must be magnified to show all its detail; that the mussel- 
shells on the beach in one of his smaller drawings of 
Scarborough are painted carefully, some open, some 
shut, ‘though none are as large as one of the letters of 
‘this type;’ that Mr. Ruskin cannot conceive how people 
can talk about foregrounds as ‘ vigorous,’ ‘ fercible,’ and so 
on, when the foreground bank of a landscape really contains 
the most delicate detail of all, being close to the eye.* So 
that everything is to be finished as highly as possible except 
the human figure, because our idol cannot draw the figure, 
and we must cast about for the most plausible excuse for 
him. But the fact is that Turner, with all his greatness, 
is full of inaccuracies, some of them very bad ones. As 





* Modern Painters, vol. iii., ‘Of Finish.’ 
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a flagrant instance we may take one of his greatest works, 
the ‘Téméraire’; here the steamer towing the old ship is so 
hopelessly out of perspective that the relative positions of the 
chimney, the stem, the port bow, and the starboard paddle- 
box can only be accounted for on the supposition that the 
fore part of the steamer was built at a horizontal angle of 
about twenty degrees with the stern portion! A short turn 
through the National Gallery would furnish a good many 
more instances of the great man’s inaccuracy and lapses 
about perspective and shadows, which we do not care to 
dwell on. But the argument about Turner’s figure-painting 
is worthy, as a piece of logic, of a writer who labours under 
such delightful confusion as to cause and effect as to tell us 
that had granite been white and marble speckled,* the huge 
figures of the Egyptians would have been as oppressive to 
the mind as cliffs of snow, and the Venus de Medici would 
have looked like a very graceful species of frog; and in the 
next chapter that 


‘were it not for the merciful ordinance that the slaty crystallines 
should break into thin and flattish fragments, the frequent falls of stone 
from the hillsides would render many spots among the greater moun- 
tain chains uninhabitable, which are now comparatively secure.’ 


The only fitting cap to this is the famous remark about the 
goodness of the Creator in providing rivers in the neigh- 
bourhood of great cities. 

The ‘Stones of Venice,’ which, as we observed, has re- 
appeared recently in a sumptuous edition, is the most im- 
portant demonstration which Mr. Ruskin has made in 
reference to the art of architecture, upon which he has 
undoubtedly some striking and rational ideas, more perhaps 
than in regard to any other form of art. His other de- 
liverances on this subject are to be found in the ‘Seven 
Lamps,’ in ‘ Lectures on Architecture and Painting,’ and 
in the lecture to the Architectural Association included 
in the volume entitled ‘ Two Paths.’ The ‘Seven Lamps,’ 
crammed as it is with elaborate nonsense and disfigured by 
detestable illustrations which any man with a feeling for 
architecture ought to have been ashamed of, may be re- 
garded as pretty well passé now. Few are likely at present 
to be carried away by such phrases as ‘the foul torrent of 
‘ the Renaissance,’ or to take a series of picturesquely ex- 


* Modern Painters, vol. iv., ‘Compact Crystallines.? He adds, 


* And why should this not have been, save by the Divine appointment 
for the good of man ?’ (!) 
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pressed musings upon a certain arbitrarily adopted view of 
architectural truth as a series of infallible dogmas. No less 
than this, however, was the intent and claim of the author, 
who says that he ‘ had long felt convinced of the necessity, 
‘ in order to its progress, of some decisive effort to extricate 
‘ from the confused masses of partial traditions and dogmata, 
‘ with which it has become encumbered during imperfect or 
‘ restricted practice, those large principles of right which are 
‘ applicable to every stage or style of it.’ That such an effort 
was required is very true ; but Mr. Ruskin’s method was too 
narrow in its sympathy and too vague in its dogmatising to 
render any decisive service to the art, and his pretended 
analysis only amounts to a complicated rhapsody in favour 
of certain foregone conclusions, accompanied, as in his 
treatise on mountains, by a false pretence of scientific know- 
ledge in order to give a factitious air of authority to his 
statements. The entire absence of the logical faculty does 
not promise much for an author’s power of dealing with so 
essentially logical an act as architecture ; and we find that 
while recognising architecture as an art ‘ uniting technical 
‘ and imaginative efforts as humanity unites soul and body,’ 
he nevertheless can bring himself to say that ‘ while we can- 
‘not call those laws architectural which determine the 
‘height of a breastwork or the position of a bastion,’ yet ‘ if 
* to the stone facing of the bastion be added any unneces- 
‘ sary feature such asa cable moulding, that is architecture.’ 
A more shallow and trumpery definition of this great in- 
tellectual form of art was never uttered; it is so inherently 
false and superficial as in itself to vitiate all claim of its 
author to be a critical teacher on architecture. All the 
interest and effectiveness of plan and construction is at 
one stroke reduced to nothingness, and architecture made 
to depend merely on some ornamental adjuncts. It is im- 
possible that Mr. Ruskin can really believe this, though 
he repeats it more than once in the ‘Stones of Venice’ 
in different words, because he indulges in other reflections 
on architecture which are completely at variance with it. 
The ‘Stones of Venice,’ however, is in its general scope a 
somewhat more reasonable and logical work; and it con- 
trasts favourably with the ‘ Seven Lamps’ in one respect at 
any rate, that it is furnished with a number of superb 
illustrations—many of which are genuine illustrations 
of architectural detail shown in a technical and workman- 
like manner, not mere picturesque scrawls to catch the 
eye of schoolgirls. But a little closer inspection will show 
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that the serpent of rhetorical exaggeration has drawn as 
noxious a trail over this as over most of the author’s other 
works. The main object of the book is defined to be an 
attack on Renaissance architecture: ‘it is in Venice only 
‘ that effectual blows can be struck at this pestilent art of 
‘the Renaissance; destroy its claims to admiration there, 
‘and it can assert them nowhere else’; and the reader is 
invited to a consideration of the glories and truth of Venetian 
Gothic, and the vileness of Venetian Renaissance. Now the 
intended argument fails in its very initial position. The 
yeason given for attacking Renaissance architecture in 
Venice is that this was its birthplace, which is cer- 
tainly no more true of Venice than of Florence or Rome, at 
all events. Then the selection of Venetian Gothic as an 
opposition to Renaissance is a Japse, since the Gothic of 
Venice is deficient in many of the most characteristic 
qualities of the great Gothic style. The author describes 
the characteristics of northern Gothic in a passage of most 
picturesque eloquence, some phrases in which have become 
almost proverbial. But it is exactly this rough ‘ wolfish ’ 
character, the true antithesis of the highly polished and fin- 
ished Renaissance, which is not present in Venetian work. 
Venetian Gothic is aremarkably charming, piquant, poetical 
phase of the style, tinctured by Oriental fancy, but it is a 
decidedly weak and faulty form of Gothic architecture : it is 
destitute of the great qualities, of the logical artistic and 
constructional consistency, of the true Gothic style. The 
fact seems to be that Mr. Ruskin was much taken with 
Venice ; that it was in his young days a rather unworked 
vein ; and just as one of the knights in Malory’s ‘ King 
‘ Arthur’ turns into some courtyard where he had no 
business, because ‘him seemed it were a good place to 
‘ fight,’ so Mr. Ruskin turns on Venice to batten on its re- 
mains (as Balzac said of Byron), because it was a good place to 
orate about. The weapons of rhetoric are duly furbished up 
for the fray, and we soon find him at his old tricksagain. The 
illustration supposed to represent the Venetian and English 
‘types ’ of towers, in which a very large campanile, effec- 
tively shaded and with a mass of cloud behind it, is shown 
on the same page with a very bad illustration of one of the 
smallest and meanest examples of an English tower that could 
be picked out, is repeated in its old form in the new edition of 
* The Stones.’ 


The unscientific construction of the arch in much Vene- 
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tian work, with only two or three long pieces jointed to- 
gether, instead of genuine voussoirs, is shown and illustrated 
as if it were a special feature for admiration, instead of 
being, as it really is, a clumsy method of construction, neither 
arch nor anything else. It is probably because Mr. Ruskin 
is dimly conscious that this objection of bad arch construction 
may be brought against his beloved Venetians that he sets up 
the extraordinary theory that the pointed arch is in reality 
and essentially ‘a gable construction,’ a lean-to of two lintels, 
the arched form being merely a minor device to strengthen 
the back of the gable against the weight of the superstructure. 
A writer who could say such a thing would appear to be 
totally blind to the whole constructive and architectural 
characteristics of arcuated architecture, unless we are to 
accept the alternative supposition that Mr. Ruskin is merely 
making out a case for Venetian architecture, and is under 
the necessity of inventing a theory to defend their weak and 
unscientific form of building. 

In the same spirit he lays hold of the peculiarly Venetian 
method of treating the extrados of the arch, making the 
voussoirs deeper towards the apex of the arch, and calls upon 
his hearers to admire that as the only true method of build- 
ing an arch to resist weight at the apex. This is simply 
ignorant nonsense, as any real knowledge of the statics of 
the arch would have told him. Except in a pointed arch of 
very narrow proportions, or unless the thickening of the 
voussoirs towards the top were carried to a very abnormal ex- 
treme (which is practically the same thing), an arch weighted 
at the apex would fail by the rising of the haunches, and the 
thickening of the voussoirs towards the crown would avail 
nothing to save it; and when the arch is built up solid above 
the extrados, the principal load is after all over the haunches, 


and not over the crown, in Venice as well as everywhere 
else.* 


* We can hardly convey a better idea of the childishness of the 
author’s pretended analysis of arch construction than by quoting this 
passage word for word :—‘ Let Plate III. be the shell of a pointed arch 
with loose loading above; and suppose you find your shell not quite 
thick enough, and that the weight bears too heavily on the top of the 
arch, and is likely to break it in, you proceed to thicken your shell ; but 
need you thicken it all equally? Not so; you would only waste your 
good voussoirs. If — have any common sense you will thicken it at 
the top, where a mylodon’s skull is thickened for the same purpose 
{and some human skulls, I fancy). The pebbles and granite above 
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But after all this special pleading and inversion of scien- 
tific fact in order to make a case for Venetian Gothic versus 
Renaissance, we find that, when we come to deal with the 
Renaissance, the pith of the argument against it is entirely 
lost sight of, and the author cannot even lay hold of and use 
the weapons which areready to his hand. For the real archi- 
tectural weakness of the Renaissance or Palladian architec- 
ture, compared with Greek and Gothic architecture (both of 
which latter are equally true in their esthetic and constructive 
expression), is that the architectural features are only a piece 
of scenery planted on irrespective of the real construction of 
the building; that it constitutes a false application of the 
materials of Classic architecture. Mr. Ruskin might have 
made a case against Renaissance architecture on the most 
plain and logical system of reasoning ; but he prefers rhetoric 
to reasoning ; and accordingly merely goes off into rhapso- 
dical declamation about the ‘pride’ of Renaissance archi- 
tecture, its ‘ want of concession to the simplicities of human- 
‘ ity,’ &e.; all which to a certain extent is true; but asa 
moral charge against a special form of art, it is a kind of 
charge which might with equal force be brought against 
the works of Titian, his favourite painter, who certainly 
never painted for the ‘masses.’ It is true that there is 
something of the exclusiveness of aristocracy about Renais- 
sance architecture; it is true that it is an architecture 
which very much recommended itself to persons who could 
afford to build palaces, and that it is not an architecture for 
the poor man’s home ; being derived as it is directly from the 
remains of the largest and most sumptuous Roman build- 
ings, the temples, it has a kind of hereditary character of 
sumptuousness in all its details. It is, no doubt, essentially 
a palatial form of architecture; it is the architecture of 
aristocratic refinement ; but ‘ whether it be damned for that 
‘we know not.’ What is called aristocratic refinement is 
after all one phase or form of human social developement, 
and we are quite unable to see that it is the worst one. 
Let us for a moment suppose the whole of Renaissance 
architecture and its productions struck out of existence, and 
imagine what a monstrous cantle would be cut out of our 
province of architectural enjoyment. The weakness of 
Renaissance architecture lay partly no doubt in its system of 





will now shoot off it right and left, as the bullets do off a cuirassier’s 
breastplate, and will have no chance of beating it in.’ (‘ Stones of 
Venice,’ vol. i. p. 128. Fourth edition.) 
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scholastic rules, which fettered the originality and fancy of 
the Renaissance architects, and rendered them translators 
and adapters rather than authors. So far true: it was cold 
and emotionless—qualities which it has in common, however, 
with the perfect architecture of Greece; but its main and 
true defect, as architecture, was in its application of external 
features irrespective of internal design and construction: the 
application of ‘the order’ irrespective of storeys. But the 
logical author has nothing to say to this essentially illogical 
character of the Renaissance type of architecture: he inveighs 
against it only in an endless string of rambling rhapsody, 
into which all kinds of apparently irrelevant subjects are 
dragged in, from the painting of Millais’s ‘ Huguenots’ to the 
beautiful old story of the illustration of human life by the 
idea of a bird flying through the house, in at one door and 
out at another; which, says the writer, 


‘could not have happened in a Renaissance building. The bird could 
not have dashed in from the cold into the heat, and from the heat back 
again into the storm. It would have had to come upa flight of marble 
stairs, and through seven or eight ante-chambers ; and so, if it ever 
made its way into the presence-chamber, out again through loggias and 
corridors innumerable.’ 


In other words, civilisation has led, among other improve- 
ments, to the building of mansions comfortable as well as 
stately. Does Mr. Ruskin live in a single bare hall, with 
doors wide open in winter? It would be waste of words to 
criticise such puerile nonsense at the outset; that any man 
should deliberately reprint it at the end of a lifetime is too 
pitiable. 

The popular disquisition on the meaning and essence of 
architectural design, which occupies a considerable portion 
of the first volume‘of the re-issue of the ‘Stones of Venice,’ 
has undoubted meritsas a ‘ way of putting things,’ a manner 
of placing the truth of the matter in the simplest words, 
without any reference to mere technical phraseology. Some 
parts of this are so well done that it is vexatious to find 
them mixed up with misleading and contradictory views 
arising from faulty scientific knowledge (one might say, from 
the writer’s essentially unscientific frame of mind), and from 
the eternal desire for making points that has more than 
anything else vitiated the whole body of Mr. Ruskin’s 
literary work. The suggestion that there are really only 
two ‘ orders’: those in which the bell of the capital is concave 
in section and the decoration in relief, and those in which 
the bell is convex and the decoration cut into it, is a really 
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brilliant generalisation, though, of course, it has nothing on 
earth to do with the real meaning of the word ‘ order’ as 
used in architecture. Like most of the author’s generalisa- 
tions, however, it is not the whole truth; the definition can 
hardly cover the type of capital of which the Ionic is the 
leading form ; and that type is not going to be pushed aside: 
it has shown evident signs of the contrary. About the pointed 
arch Mr. Ruskin is hopelessly at fault in every way. He 
attaches a constructive value to the Venetian form of it 
which exists only in his own imagination; while on the other 
hand he entirely ignores the constructive origin of the 
pointed arch in the great styles of Gothic. ‘The Greeks 
‘gave the shaft, Rome the arch; the Arabs pointed and 
‘foliated the arch.’ That is a neat sentence, and has 
the advantage of connecting the pointed arch with the 
Venetians, who, no doubt, got their unscientifically con- 
structed arches from Oriental sources. But does not Mr. 
Ruskin know that the large arches of Furness and Fountains 
and Kirkstall were pointed, for constructive reasons (while 
the smaller ones still remained round), by builders who had 
never heard of the Arabs, and to whom the East was an un- 
attainable Ultima Thule? Every architect knows that now ; 
but, of course, Mr. Ruskin cannot learn from people so 
ignorant of architecture as architects. 

His Venetian proclivities have led him astray again about 
keystones: in the true Gothicarch the keystone is not; thearch 
has a vertical joint at the apex. But the whole of the author’s 
so-called reasoning on architecture—as on everything else— 
is a jumble of sensational and contradictory rhetoric, more 
especially so in what relates to architectural ornament, and 
the relation of nature to architecture. Some of the most 
shallow talk on this subject is to be found in the Edinburgh 
* Lectures on Architecture and Painting,’ in the course of 
which the pointed form of the leaves of a tree was adduced 
as having a beauty ‘altogether owing to their terminating 
‘ in the Gothic form, the pointed arch.’ It would have been 
difficult to compress into one short sentence a more hopeless 
confusion of illogical thought and illogical illustration, the 
fatuity of which is heightened by the production of the 
illustration of a branch with square leaves ‘designed on 
“Greek principles.’ The lecturer knew well enough that 
the Greeks did not design decorative foliage in any such 
manner; but anything for a bit of claptrap effect.* In the 





* These Lectures have not yet been republished, but the well-handled 
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same lecture is the mischievous statement that ‘the prin- 
‘ cipal nobility of a building does not consist in its being 
‘ well built, but in its being nobly sculptured and painted.’ 
In the ‘ Stones of Venice’ ‘ the two virtues of architecture 
‘are strength or good construction, and beauty or good 
‘decoration.’ So after all strength of construction is to 
come in for some share in the matter. Beauty of decora- 
tion, according to the passage above, is ‘noble sculpture 
‘and painting;’ and true enough we have a rhapsody in 
‘Two Paths’ to that effect :— 


‘ Nobody ever used conventional art to decorate with when he could 
do anything better. . . . Correggio gets a commission to paint a room 
in the ground floor of a palace at Parma. Any of our people, bred on 
our fine modern principles, would have covered it with a diaper, or 
with stripes, or flourishes, or mosaic patterns. Not so Correggio: he 
paints a thick trellis of vine leaves, with oval openings, and lovely 
children leaping through them into the room.’ 


Yes, and the man who decorated ‘ Burleigh House by Stamford 
‘ town’ painted a side of a room as a colonnade with a land- 
scape seen beyond, and figures flying into the room between 
the columns. He did not do it as well as Correggio would have 
done, but the vulgarity of the idea is about the same in each 
case. But in the ‘ Stones of Venice’ (vol. i. p. 231) we read, 
under the head ‘ Treatment of Ornament,’ that ‘no perfect 
‘ piece of either painting or sculpture is architectural orna- 
‘ ment at all.’ Then what becomes of the architecture which 
is to be great ‘only in so far as it is nobly painted and 
‘ sculptured’? Elsewhere we read that ‘ our first constituents 
‘ of ornament will be abstract lines; as soon as it is a re- 
‘ semblance it is bad,’ which is perfectly true; and in another 
passage of the ‘Stones of Venice’ he interdicts (quite rightly) 
the floral ornaments in St. Paul’s as not ‘ornament,’ but 
only like ‘so many Van Huysums hung above each win- 
dow.’ But in ‘Two Paths’ we are told that ‘ mere lines and 
‘ mouldings can do nothing for our artistic salvation, and 
‘ that what we have to do is to copy nature in our ornament, 
‘the flight of the eagle, the swiftness of the hare;’ and 
when we are tired of them, ‘ if we wander down to the beach, 
‘ there is not a piece of torn cable that will not twine into 
‘a perfect moulding, nor a fragment of cast-away matting 
‘ or shattered basketwork that will not work into a chequer 
‘or capital.’ But in chapter xx. of the ‘Stones of Venice ’ 








state of the copy in the British Museum shows that this nonsense 
still finds a number of readers. 
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we find that ignoble ornament is that composed of ‘the 
‘ imitation of things made by man’ (including, we presume, 
‘cables’ and ‘old baskets’). Then in another mood we 
are offered branches and other natural objects (plate vii. in 
same volume) as suggestions of curves for ornament—quite 
illogical, in the first place, as abstract curves have no refer- 
ence to physical nature, but only to geometrical proportion ; 
and, again, this is conventionalising nature, and we are told 
in ‘Two Paths’ that no man would ever use conventional 
ornament when he could get natural forms. But in spite 
of this our admiration is invited for a conventional treat- 
ment of the peacock on a Venetian palace (plate viii.), with 
an indication of eyes in the tail done by the clumsiest device 
of raised rings carved in relief on the stone—a more coarse 
and commonplace piece of conventionalism could hardly be 
found; yet when the Greek does the very same thing in a 
masterly way with the so-called honeysuckle ornament, it 
being Mr. Ruskin’s cue at the time to run down the Greeks, 
this is ‘a starched and dull suggestion of vegetable form, 
‘and yet no real resemblance or life, for the conditions of 
‘them result from his (the Greek’s) own conceit of himself 
‘and ignorance of physical laws.’ In short, on this most 
interesting and important subject, the relation of ornament 
to nature, Mr. Ruskin has absolutely no opinions whatever, 
and asserts one thing at one time and its direct contrary at 
another, in sheer intellectual dishonesty, indifferent to every- 
thing except making a smart hit at the moment. 

We have devoted our principal space to the fallacies of 
Mr. Ruskin’s artistic teaching, because it is on that class of 
subject that he is most generally accepted as an authority. 
One might find much to say about the childish absurdities 
of his so-called ‘ elements of drawing,’ where everything is 
turned upside down to suit the author’s whimsicality, and 
the pupil is offered directions for shading a square space 
evenly, and told to draw the branches of trees as a flat net- 
work of lines, without paying attention to any other feature 
in the first instance (the very way to train him to regard a 
thing wrongly from the commencement, we should say), and 
is told to get ‘ any cheap work’ containing outline plates of 
leaves and flowers to copy, ‘it does not matter whether 
‘good or bad.’ It matters a great deal; and Mr. Ruskin 
would probably have scouted the sentiment if it had come 
from any other teacher of youth. Much also might be said 
as to the verbose and eccentric directions for the practice of 
drawing given in the book with the affected title ‘The Laws 
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‘of Fésole’ (which, so far as they are laws, were no more 
laws of Fésole than of anywhere else), and its equally 
affected and far-fetched ‘axioms’ and lessons in drawing 
from sixpences and pennies. There is a little more practical 
value in the treatise on elements of perspective; but the 
manner in which all these things are put is more like an 
attempt to interest an infant school in drawing than like 
serious instruction for sensible people; and indeed, ‘ The 
‘ Master’ and his ‘Guild of St. George’ are, in all their 
works and ways, as described by his own pen, exceedingly 
like a parcel of rather priggish children playing at being 
very good. The best thing in all these three books is the 
single and for once unaffected bit of advice, not to draw or 
colour anything in nature, say grass or a stone even, in this 
or that manner, ‘ because some one else tells you that is the 
‘ way to do it;’ but to‘ look at it and make it like what you 
‘ see’ (‘ Elements of Drawing’). That is a golden rule that 
deserves to be written up in every school of drawing ; and it 
is indeed a pity that Mr. Ruskin has not oftener thus ex- 
pressed real and broad truths about art in simple and un- 
affected language. 

Of late years, however, the author has meddled more with 
social and economical subjects; and as early as 1851 he 
gave a hint of his intention to preach on other subjects 
than art, in the publication of the essay ‘On Sheepfolds,’ 
a kind of protest against the purely clerical idea of the 
Christian church, which most rational persons will concur 
in, but which was put forth by its author with the im- 
portance of one who is uttering some great new truth in- 
stead of putting a very commonplace piece of common- 
sense in an unnecessarily eccentric manner. Since then Mr. 
Ruskin has at sundry times and in divers manners testified 
to the world upon subjects other than pure art criticism. 
His view of the situation, expressed under many various 
titles and various kinds of imagery, is substantially the same 
always, and amounts pretty much to this—that modern 
civilisation, especially by means of steam and the industries 
which it has developed, has brutalised and laid waste our 
life; that England is getting ruined by ugliness and greed 
of money, and the loss of all that might give joy and beauty 
to life; that in every respect ‘ the former times were better 
‘than these ;’ that there is no salvation for us but in giving up 
machinery, and coalworking, and railway travelling (railways 
being, according to one of his latest epistolary utterances, ‘ car- 
‘ riages of damned souls on the ridges of their own graves ’), 
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and returning to the simplicity and unsophisticated manners 
of some indefinite golden age of the past which he does not 
very clearly define. So far is this pessimistic theory carried, 
that even the weather is arraigned, and we had not long 
since the spectacle of Mr. Ruskin lecturing to a crowded 
audience at the London Institution, including some of the 
most eminent men of science of the day (who must have 
been singularly edified), to the effect that ‘the storm-cloud 
‘of the nineteenth century’ was no longer the beneficent 
thunder-cloud of happier days, but a bitter and blighting 
infliction, sent upon England as a punishment for her national 
sins. That an elderly gentleman of rather frail constitution 
should feel the weather more than he did in his youth is a 
semi-pathetic incident with which every son of man can 
sympathise— 
‘ He hath his winter, too, of pale misfeature ; ’ 


but that the elderly gentleman should solemnly call an audi- 
ence around him to tell them of the wrath of Heaven against 
them because he needs a greatcoat more than he formerly 
did, and that the audience should receive with applause such 
senile babbling, has something about it rather of the con- 
temptible than the pathetic. The one redeeming quality 
which runs through all Mr. Ruskin’s grotesque social and 
political vaticinations is his contempt, which we have no 
doubt is genuine, for all mere worship of lucre, for all theory 
of life which makes gain the principal object. But his zeal 
is notaccording toreason. He blindly wants something diffe- 
rent from the present life, and does not consider the impos- 
sibility of re-creating the conditions of a former day when 
England was quieter, more rural, more beautiful, and—less 
thickly peopled. ‘ Suppose,’ he says in ‘ King’s Treasures’:— 

‘ Suppose you had each of you at the back of your houses a garden 
large enough for your children to play in, with just as much lawn as 
would give them room to run—no more—and that you could not 
change your abode, but that if you chose you could double your 
income or quadruple it by digging a coal shaft in the middle of the 
lawn, and turning the flower-beds into heaps of coke—would you do 
it? I hope not. I can tell you you would be wrong if you did, 
though it gave you income sixtyfold instead of fourfold. Yet this is 
what you are doing with all England.’ 


To say that we are doing it with all England is, of course, a 
gross exaggeration ; but as to the argument itself—suppose 
your family had increased very much, and without the coal 
shaft and the higher income you could not honestly pay 
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your rent and pay for your children’s schooling, would it 
not be a higher duty, even to them, to spoil your garden 
with the coal shaft? Of course the habit of general criticism 
of life and society which the author has taken to of late 
(and wherein he is countenanced and encouraged by news- 
papers that know the commercial value of a good sensational 
correspondence) gives him many opportunities of saying 
telling things—sometimes both telling and true. The idea 
of the State regulation of marriage, and the bachelors and 
“rosiéres ’ who have received State permission going in pro- 
cession, is indeed too ludicrous from the point of view of 
the present day (though it is by no means impossible that 
we may come to the establishment of State sanction to 
marry, in a less fantastic form, some day or other) ; but there 
is more than a set-off against it in such a reflection as that 
on Motherhood versus Society :— 

‘ Wonderful to me to see the tender and delicate woman among you, 
with the child at her breast, and a power, if she would wield it, over 
it and its father, purer than the air of heaven and stronger than the 
seas of earth—nay, a magnitude of blessing which her husband would 
not part with for all that earth itself, though it were made of one 
entire and perfect chrysolite: to see her abdicate this majesty to play 
at precedence with her next-door neighbour.’ 


Yet, so inconsistent is the author even here, that another 
of his nostrums for improving society is the adoption of a 
distinctive dress for different ranks of persons, so that their 
rank should be known by their dress! * The origin of this 
grotesque contradiction of his own social moralities is, we 
imagine, a confused idea that life was more picturesque 
when there were different dresses for different ‘ranks’; as 
in the exterior aspect of the crowd no doubt it was. It is, 
again, a true and a fine maxim that a man should desire 
to be captain of a ship ‘because he can manage a ship 
“well, not that he may be called “captain”’; that he 
should desire a bishopric ‘because he has the faculty of 
‘ managing a diocese, not that he may be called “ my lord”? ; 
but the insinuation that no one is to be found nowadays 
acting on this principle is a pessimist statement which we 
certainly decline to accept on Mr. Ruskin’s ipse dizit. His 
old faults of exaggeration and rhetorical colouring are as 
rampant in his social as in his artistic criticism. His diatribe 
against foxhunting (‘ Arrows of the Chace’), that it ‘ wastes 
“ the time, misapplies the energy, exhausts the wealth, narrows 





* Sesame and Lilies. 
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‘the capacity, and abates the honour of the upper classes 
‘of this country,’ might be well-directed enough if it were 
against the abuse of hunting: against the rational use of 
it such expressions are ridiculous, and read like the testy 
anger of a man who envies others an amusement which he 
has not the courage or physique to join in himself. A sug- 
gestion which, per contra, may be quoted as one of the best 
examples of Mr. Ruskin’s social criticisms, is that contained 
in ‘ Arrows of the Chace,’ @ propos of the charity children’s 
festival at St. Paul’s:—‘ Suppose we sometimes allowed God 
‘the honour of seeing our noble children collected in like 
‘manner to sing to Him; what might be the effect of such 
‘ a festival—even if only held once a year—upon the national 
‘manners and hearts?’ What, indeed? For assuredly, as 
Dr. Arnold remarked in defence of the severe style of his 
school sermons, ‘The children of the rich have usually little 
‘ enough of the bruised reed about them.’ 

Among the works which are professedly connected with 
what Mr. Ruskin is pleased to call ‘ political economy,’ the 
only one which actually bears this title, but which has really 
little to do with political economy properly so called, viz., 
the ‘ Political Economy of Art,’ is a far more sober, more 
logical, more calmly written and judicious book than any of 
those which embody the writer’s notions on political economy 
as usually understood; and compared with the mass of 
grotesque lamentations, far-fetched similes, moral stories, 
and scraps of art-criticism, with accounts of the writer’s pecu- 
niary dealings with the St. George’s Society (affectedly called 
‘ Affairs of the Master’) which are all bundled up together 
in that tremendous hodge-podge called ‘ Fors Clavigera,’ one 
may call the ‘ Political Economy of Art’ a reasonable and 
readable book. It is mainly occupied in considerations of the 
true value of art to a nation, and the means of making the 
best both of the art and of the artist ; and there is much in 
this book that may be read with advantage by all who wish 
to take a serious view of art as a part of the business of life. 
There are considerations, crude enough, in regard to the 
effect of the spending of money in mere luxuries, which, 
however untrue and misleading in regard to the effects of 
this expenditure on the distribution of the means of exist- 
ence, have certainly a moral value in so far as that they urge 
the principle that it is not worth while to pay people to do 
that which is not in itself of any value as contributing to 
the general enjoyment or bettering or beautifying of life. 
Mr. Ruskin has touched well upon this subject, too, in his 
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lectures on engraving (comprised now under the title 
‘ Ariadne Florentina’) where he described the result of put- 
ting the unfortunate engraver to work at a considerable 
space of shadow produced by cross-hatched lines, which 
means cutting a number of little square holes between the 
crossed lines in order to leave the lines in relief. He would 
urge that it is no humanity to encourage a form of art which 
can only be produced by such dull mechanical labour ; though, 
after all, it may be questioned whether the wood-engraver 
would not prefer to continue his hatching at a fair remunera- 
tion rather than have the work all taken out of his hands 
and reproduced in ‘zincograph’ by the aid of photography. 
There is a moral truth, too, in the comparison between bodily 
and intellectual bullying in Lecture IT. of ‘ Political Economy 
‘ of Art’ 


‘You would be indignant if you saw a strong man walk into a 
theatre or a lecture-room and, calmly choosing the best place, take his 
feeble neighbour by the shoulder and turn him out of it into the back 
seats, or the street. . . . But you are not the least indignant if, when 
a man has stoutness of thought and swiftness of capacity, and instead 
of being long-armed only has the much greater gift of being long- 
headed, you think it perfectly just that he should use his intellect to 
take the bread out of the mouths of all the other men in the town who 
are of the same trade with him, or use his breadth and sweep of sight 
to gather some branch of the commerce of the country into one great 
cobweb, of which he is himself to be the central spider, making every 
thread vibrate with the points of his claws, and commanding every 
avenue with the facets of his eyes.’ 


Of course there are fallacies here too, because the com- 
parison should be not with the case of forcibly ejecting some 
one from a seat he had already taken, but with that of 
getting before him in the race up the gallery stairs by sheer 
strength and swiftness; and, equally of course, the success- 
ful commercial capitalist described cannot in most cases get 
his coveted position in the centre of the web without inci- 
dentally finding work for an additional number of persons 
and producing something that is wanted at a cheaper rate 
than before, which, if it be as well produced, is always a gain 
to the greater number in the long run. But the doctrine 
that success is not necessarily a lovely or beautiful thing ; 
that the aim of man is not, after all, to run before his fellow 
men and tell them to fall down and worship, is certainly a 
doctrine which much requires preaching at present. It is 
when Mr. Ruskin gets from the morality of such a subject 
to the method of dealing with the problem that he is so 
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utterly at sea that it is not worth while to follow him in 
detail. It is sufficient to note that his ruling idea, as 
elaborated in that fantastic performance, ‘ Unto this Last,’ 
as well as in isolated passages in ‘ Arrows of the Chace ’ and 
elsewhere, is that there is existing and computable some 
mysterious ‘fair price’ for every commodity and for every 
man’s labour, which is to be settled by some tribunal which 
he does not suggest to us, and which is to supersede what he 
considers as the cold and selfish law of supply and demand. 
Nothing will get it into Mr. Ruskin’s head, apparently, that 
political economists are not necessarily hard-hearted and 
selfish men; that they are not proposing to grind anybody 
down ; that they are simply engaged in explaining to those 
who can understand them (which Mr. Ruskin cannot) what 
actually does and must happen as long as men are free to 
accept or decline labour engagements at their own pleasure. 
Mr. Ruskin finds it quite impossible to understand that the 
‘exchangeable value’ of labour or of commodities is the 
value actually and absolutely settled by circumstances ; that 
what he calls the ‘ intrinsic value’ is, in the majority of cases, 
a purely theoretical and imaginary quantity which no one 
can decide. Asan example of his utter inability to seize 
the logic of the case, he says in one of his letters in ‘ Arrows 
‘of the Chace’ that he presumes, on the principles of politi- 
cal economy, that the phrase ‘ venture a sprat to catch a 
‘ herring’ proceeds only on the assumption that herrings are 
more wanted than sprats, and that there will always be more 
sprats than herrings. Then he says, were a fashionable 
doctor to recommend sprats and make them scarce and send 
them up to a guinea each, should he dine better off the 
guinea sprat than off the elevenpenny herring? That 
depends exactly on the substantial truth of the eminent 
doctor’s statement that sprats were especially healthful. If 
he were right, the intrinsic value of the sprat would be seen 
in a new light, as it would have curative qualities that would 
far outweigh its inferiority in size to the herring. If he were 
not right, Mr. Ruskin would be a victim of the change in the 
market; but, however he might grumble at having to pay 
a guinea for a sprat, that would not alter the fact that the 
exchangeable value of it had been modified by causes entirely 
beyond his own control, a consequence which it will be 
observed he tacitly admits as inevitable, though, according 
to his own views, the owners of sprats would be merely 
persons who were in a hard-hearted and selfish confederacy 
to make the most of the situation, and who ought, out of 
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benevolence to the human race, to let sprats go at the ordi- 
wie price, notwithstanding their increased exchangeable 
value. 

We have passed over lightly, however, Mr. Ruskin’s 
political economy, inasmuch as it is too foolish and prepos- 
terous to take in any but absolute dunces. It is otherwise 
with his art criticism, which, being put forth with an air of 
authority and on subjects which the majority of readers 
have given little thought to, has got itself largely accepted. 
We think we have shown sufficient reasons why this accept- 
ance should be at least very seriously reconsidered. We 
can hardly conclude without reference to the very last 
utterances of Mr. Ruskin’s which have appeared in print, 
the letters to some ladies published under the title ‘ Hortus 
‘ Inclusus.’ We wish not to say a disrespectful word of the 
ladies, who we have no doubt are gentle souls with a true 
admiration of their idol; but they had better, for his sake, 
have kept this garden ‘ inclusus’ still. The letters indicate 
only too well the kind of worship Mr. Ruskin delights in, and 
the kind of sickly, self-conscious, effeminate sentimentality 
which has grown upon him more and more, and which is 
seen in these letters as such a foolish mixture of vanity,* 
petulance, and childishness, as any one possessed of any 
manliness of feeling would have regretted to have seen made 
public. This kind of writing is what might be expected, 
perhaps, from a man who has always specially courted the 
praises of women and of womanish men; who would wipe 
out from English literature so manly a writer as Thackeray ; + 
and who could complacently print in ‘ Fors Clavigera,’ for 
public edification, the schoolgirl’s adulation, ‘It is good 
‘of you to keep on writing your beautiful thoughts, when 
‘ everybody is so ungrateful and says such unkind, wicked 
‘things about you’—a quotation amusingly significant of 
the type of intellect to which Mr. Ruskin’s vaticinations 
appeal, and the kind of incense which is as a sweet savour 
to him. 

We regret to have to shock Mr. Ruskin’s faithful followers, 
many of whom we have no doubt are honestly convinced of 
the intellectual and moral superiority of their idol, by saying 


* ‘ Nearly everything I have ever done or said is as much above the 
present level of public understanding as the Old Man is above the 
waterhead.’—Hortus Inclusus, p. 73. 

t See his list of the ‘ Best Hundred Books,’ published by a sensa- 
tional evening paper. 
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‘unkind, wicked things’ about him. But when a writer so 
totally without logic or consistency in his so-called reasonings, 
and possessed by such abnormal vanity and folly of egotism, has 
by dint of mere verbal eloquence and phenomenal effrontery 
(for that is what Mr. Ruskin’s assumed intellectual position 
amounts to) imposed himself on a whole generation as a 
teacher qualified to lecture de haut en bas on the whole circle 
of life and its greatest artistic and social problems, it is 
necessary that those who see good ground for refusing 
credence to his pretensions should express themselves in 
plain and decisive language. In one respect only we are 
prepared to give Mr. Ruskin nearly unqualified admiration, 
namely, in regard to his own artistic work as far as it has 
gone: with the exception of those unhappy illustrations to 
the ‘ Seven Lamps,’ his own drawing, of architecture especi- 
ally, is admirable. When two or three of his own landscapes 
were exhibited some years ago in Bond Street along with his 
Turners, our impression at the time was that they were equal 
to most of the Turner drawings in that collection; at all 
events his drawings of portions of St. Mark’s, exhibited 
more recently at the Society of Water-colours exhibition, 
were of the highest class, and such as indeed, of their 
kind, it would not be possible to surpass. In the pre- 
face to the ‘ Illustrations of Venetian Architecture’ he said, 
‘ Had I supposed myself to possess the power of becoming a 
‘ painter, I should have given every available hour of my 
‘ life to its cultivation, and never have written a line.’ It is 
a thousand pities that, yielding to the only motive of mis- 
placed modesty of which any evidence is to be found through- 
out his writings, he should have given up an effort which 
might have brought him solid and lasting reputation, to turn 
to the easier and, after all, apparently more congenial task of 
flooding the world with showy and inconsequential literary 
rhapsodies, and have gone far to reduce to mere prosaic 
fact one of his own innumerable paradoxes—‘ People can 
‘ hardly draw anything without being of some use to them- 
‘selves and others, and can hardly write anything without 
* wasting their own time and that of others.’ 
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Art. 1X.—Lord Carteret: a Political Biography, 1690-1763. 
By ArcHiBaLD BaLuantyNe. London: 1887. 


A FEW years ago one of our popular historians gave fair 

expression to the feeling of the English reading public, 
when he labelled the political history of the period which 
lies between the death of Queen Anne and the Seven Years’ 
War as ‘remarkable for its distressing commonness and 
‘ flatness both in men and in affairs.’ Amid the obscurity of 
its first half nothing is visible but the burly figure of Wal- 
pole; when the great minister has been displaced, it is only 
to usher in the tedious struggle of the Whig factions for 
office—the great battle of the kites and crows, whose details 
are inexpressibly wearisome to everyone save that strangely 
constituted being the professed parliamentary historian. 
Happily we have learnt of late that the history of England 
is something more than the history of parliaments and 
ministries, congresses and battles, or we should be tempted 
to surrender the greater part of the reigns of the first two 
Georges to the annalist and the antiquary. 

John Lord Carteret was a statesman of brilliant parts, 
whose misfortune it was to live in that dullest of times. He 
was a young man just entering public life when Queen Anne 
died, and a gout-ridden invalid of sixty-six when Boscawen’s 
cannon in the Gulf of St. Lawrence announced the rupture 
of the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle. This fact goes far towards 
explaining the oblivion into which a man of such mark has 
fallen, but other causes are not far to seek. 

Carteret’s whole life was a brilliant failure: the best years 
of it were spent in futile opposition to Walpole; and when 
at last he had succeeded in seizing the reins of power, he 
was ignominiously thwarted, and ere long overthrown, by his 
own unruly colleagues. The policy which he strove to carry 
out was in its essence the same which afterwards brought 
fame and popularity to the elder Pitt. But Carteret failed in 
his endeavour to apply it, and has been forgotten: Pitt, who 
obtained the free hand which the elder statesman could never 
gain, succeeded, and has won the credit of being the sole 
inventor and exponent of such views. Beside his practical 
achievements Carteret’s ingenious but fruitless schemes are 
thrown completely into the shade. If the two men are ever 
mentioned together, it is only when historians detail the 
truculent abuse which Pitt in his free-lance days heaped 
upon the ‘desperate rhodomontading minister’ who in 1744 
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advocated the same foreign policy which was to be the glory 
of 1758. 

In an age of political pamphlets, memoirs, and diaries, 
Carteret steadfastly kept the printer idle. The numerous un- 
published despatches from his hand show that he possessed 
a clear and forcible style: the few private letters which have 
survived are sufficient—in spite of Lord Shelburne’s verdict 
that Carteret ‘could never write a common letter well’—to 
prove that his reputation for incisive humour was not unde- 
served. Every contemporary writer agrees that he was a 
ripe scholar and a marvellous linguist, that he held his own 
with Swift in the contest of wits, and spent long evenings in 
thrashing out the metres of Terence with Bentley. He was 
reckoned by his friends the best, and by his enemies the 
second best, speaker in the House of Lords, and the few 
happy phrases of his oratory that have come down to us 
fully bear out their verdict. But all our admiration for 
him must be at second hand: it is from the impression that 
he left on others, not from that which we ourselves receive, 
that our notion of his character must be drawn. He has 
left no literary memorial of any kind whatsoever behind him. 
That his parliamentary speeches should have perished is 
nothing strange: they have but shared the fate of those of 
every other statesman of the days when reporting was a crime. 
But that a man of such pronounced literary tastes should 
never have written a line outside his necessary public and 
private correspondence is nothing less than astonishing. If 
he did not join Pulteney in penning political pamphlets, we 
might have expected to find him dabbling like Chester- 
field in miscellaneous essay writing, or wooing the Muses 
in happier numbers than Pitt, or solacing the weariness 
of long years spent in Opposition by writing memoirs. 
Not a single work, however, issued from his hand. The 
curious inquirer who consults the headings ‘Carteret’ or 
‘Granville’ in one of our great public libraries will find 
nothing under them but one wretched political squib dedi- 
cated to Carteret in 1722 by an anonymous Whig pam- 
phleteer. His own contemporaries expected more of him: 
in 1737 it was noised abroad that he was writing a ‘ History 
‘ of his own time,’ and society speculated on the judgements 
he would pass on its more prominent members. There 
seems, however, to have been no truth in the report: if 
projected, the work was never begun. 

But in spite of his literary inactivity, and of the singu- 
lar carelessness which he always displayed as to his own 
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posthumous reputation, we should not have expected that 
his countrymen would ‘succeed in altogether forgetting 
‘ their considerable Carteret,’ as Carlyle phrased it. He had 
always been a friend and patron of literary men, not merely 
of poets and scholars but of historians, such as Harte, the 
author of the ‘ Life of Gustavus Adolphus.’ It is, therefore, 
strange enough that he should have had to wait more than 
a hundred and twenty years for his biographer. Probably 
we may say of him, as of many another statesman, that he 
lived too long for his own reputation. Had he died in 1746, 
men would have said that the most striking personality in 
English politics had been removed: by 1763 his rise and 
fall, his talents and ambition, were already on the way to be 
forgotten. 

At last, however, Carteret has found his biographer and 
apologist. Mr. Archibald Ballantyne has set himself to the 
task, and produced a considerable volume of more than 
400 pages, designing 
‘not to throw any fresh light on the general history of the times in 
which Carteret lived, but—as far as it is possible now to do so—to 
recover from a really undeserved forgetfulness some idea of Carteret 
himself and of a character and career which only a few names in modern 
English politics exceed in interest and in varied attractiveness’ (p. xii). 


After pausing for a moment to protest against the strange 
use in this sentence of forgetfulness to mean not ‘ proneness 
‘ to forget,’ but ‘the state of being forgotten,’ and to remark 
that a ‘career’ or a ‘character’ cannot logically be com- 
pared with a ‘name,’ we may proceed to say that it would 
be unjust to take Mr. Ballantyne at his own estimate. The 
book is something more than a mere character-study, and 
will be by no means useless to the general student. To put 
together even the skeleton of a life whose scattered records 
have been waiting more than a century for a compiler is in 
itself no small labour. There are dozens of volumes of 
official despatches to be waded through in the Manuscript 
room of the British Museum, and a good score of printed 
memoirs, diaries, and ‘ collected correspondences’ to be con- 
sulted for casual references. It is something to have brought 
this mass of miscellaneous information together, and to have 
rendered it available for the student of history. No writer 
in the future will be able to dispose of Carteret, in the style 
which has been too common of late, as ‘ presenting a fearful 
‘ example of a highly cultivated intellect and a great capacity 
‘ for business totally ruined and obscured by the pernicious 
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‘ habit of drinking to which he was a slave,’ or as ‘a man of 
* genius but of irregular life, capricious and sudden in all his 
‘actions.’ With the story of his career before us, we can 
see at a glance how futile are the cheap Tacitean paradoxes 
of the majority of our nineteenth century writers, who seem 
to have taken the most fantastic statements of Hervey and 
Horace Walpole as sober and accurate narration of fact where 
Carteret was concerned. Even Mr. Lecky’s judicious esti- 
mate of the man must be to a certain extent modified, much 
more so Macaulay’s characteristic epigrams. 

But while we are grateful to Mr. Ballantyne for giving us 
the first coherent account of Carteret’s life which has ever 
appeared, we have during our perusal of it been driven again 
and again to take exception to the manner in which he has 
executed his work. It is not so much with his industry that 
we wish to quarrel, as with his notions of style and arrange- 
ment. At the same time we are surprised that he makes no 
mention of having attempted to investigate the considerable 
bulk of Carteret’s private papers which are believed to be 
still in existence at Haynes (or Hawnes, as he always prefers 
to call it), even after the gifts made by Lord John Thynne 
in 1858 to the British Museum. If we are doing Mr. Ballan- 
tyne a wrong in accusing him of this omission, if he has 
visited Haynes and found the papers non-existent or unim~ 
portant, we owe him an apology. But from his having made 
no allusion to any such investigations in his ample list of 
the places which he searched for unpublished materials, we 
should be inclined to suspect that the covert at Haynes still 
waits to be drawn. We shall ere long have occasion to 
mention a few other sources for information as to Carteret 
that seem to have escaped Mr. Ballantyne’s notice; but we 
cannot fairly say that they are of the first importance. 
Meanwhile another subject demands our attention. 

We have to enter an earnest protest against Mr. Ballan- 
tyne’s ideas as to what constitutes a good literary style. 
Presumably he has been inspired by the fact that Carteret 
was a wit as well as a statesman, and has striven to be 
sprightly in order to accommodate himself to his subject- 
matter. But it is not given to every man to write with the 
pen of Thackeray, nor is the ‘ Four Georges’ the model which 
we should wish a conscientious political biographer to keep 
before his eyes. From that book, however, and from no 
other, comes the impulse which causes Mr. Ballantyne to 
diversify his chapters with passages such as this (page 91) :— 


‘Very curious was the tinge of superstition in the countess [of Dar- 
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lington], who piously cherished a raven which had flown into her 
window soon after the death of George I., and firmly believed that 
here was the soul of his departed majesty, whom she was never more 
to see—Quoth the raven, “ never more!” ’ 


In the next page he writes in a similar fit of playfulness 
concerning the portly Duchess of Kendal :— 


‘How much did she weigh? posterity asks with languid interest, and 
learns with the completest indifference that the amount is unknown.’ 


Equally objectless, but less objectionable, is the following 
(page 352) :— 

‘The king remembered what had followed Harrington’s retirement. 
Other resignations would be sure to follow, he dispiritedly complained : 
almost everybody was abandoning him. O Richard, O mon Roi. He 
refused to put Waldegrave and Fox to further trouble.’ 


But it is at the unfortunate Duke of Newcastle, the common 
and public butt of every writer for the last century and a 
half, that the greater part of Mr. Ballantyne’s quiverful 
of witticisms is directed. Now, Newcastle behaved in the 
meanest way to Carteret, and repeatedly thwarted him by 
the lowest and most dishonourable intrigues. No one can 
read the story without feeling and expressing disgust. But 
really there should be a limit to abuse, especially when its 
object has been dead some sixscore years, and when his 
character has been dissected by a Horace Walpole among 
his contemporaries and a Macaulay in our own days. Mr. 
Ballantyne, however, can never contain himself when the 
Duke is once mentioned: he must always introduce him 
with a sneer, and usher him out with a storm of objurgatory 
epithets. After recounting the means which were used to 
expel Carteret from office in 1744, he launches out into four 
whole pages of humorous invective, and links together every 
tale to Neweastle’sdiscredit—and their name is Legion—which 
can be gathered from the memoir-writers of the day. ‘The 
‘ blundering incapable,’ ‘the man who was as timid as 
‘he was ridiculous,’ ‘the duke who probably thought that 
‘ Dettingen was on the top of Cape Breton,’ are some of the 
least striking synonyms for him which occur in the course 
of ordinary narrative. At last the iteration becomes unbear- 
able; the reader sighs for the placid dulness of Coxe’s ‘ Wal- 
pole’ or Ross’s ‘Cornwallis,’ and curses the day when Carlyle 
first taught English historians to look upon interjections and 
epithets as a cheap substitute for a good literary style. 
Turning to the arrangement of Mr. Ballantyne’s book, we 
find that it falls logically into two unequal parts. The first 
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three hundred and sixty pages form a continuous political 
biography of Carteret; the last fifty, entitled ‘ Private Life 
‘and Personal Characteristics,’ contain a series of facts 
and anecdotes relating to all periods of his life, arranged 
without much regard to chronological sequence. This 
division is very unhappy: there has never lived a statesman 
whose public and private life can be entirely separated, and 
in Carteret’s case we miss several important synchronisms 
through the relegation of personal details to the last chapter. 
We may cite as an example the fact that Mr. Ballantyne makes 
no mention, in the narrative portion of his book, of his 
hero’s second marriage—a marriage so sudden and startling 
that it became more than a nine days’ wonder to London 
society, and furnished Horace Walpole with reams of gossip. 
He cites letters of Carteret dated two days before this 
marriage, which breathe extravagant confidence and elation 
at a time of heavy political stress, but to explain them 
merely observes that ‘to say “I am in good spirits” is only 
‘another way of saying “I am Lord Carteret,” ’ without 
making any allusion to the circumstances of the moment. 
Yet it was surely worth mentioning in the political sketch 
which is to illustrate this extraordinary man’s career, that 
at the ripe age of fifty-four, and within nine months of the 
death of a first wife whom he appears to have sincerely 
loved, the head of the English ministry should have found 
time in the midst of a political crisis to woo and wed the 
reigning beauty of the Town. Horace Walpole tells us 
that Carteret and his Lady Sophia ‘ corresponded every day, 
‘ and he would plague the Cabinet Councils with reading all 
‘her letters to them,’ a statement which seems wildly im- 
probable, till we actually find at the end of a communication 
to the English ambassador at St. Petersburg the astounding 
confidence : ‘ Now for a joke. Was it not a bold thing in me 
‘to marry so young and fine a woman as Lady Sophia 
‘Fermor? But it turns out well, with all the laudades 
‘ imaginable.’ 

Again, Mr. Ballantyne might have mentioned that Car- 
teret’s temporary disappearance from political life during the 
autumn months of 1745 exactly coincides with the death of 
this idolised second wife, for whom his devotion throughout 
their short union was absolutely unbounded. It would have 
been equally worth while to relate in their chronological 
order the marriages of four of Carteret’s daughters with 
four prominent Whig peers, instead of saving up his family 
connexions for the last few pages of the book. We may 
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indeed say the same concerning the political anecdotes of the 
concluding chapter: tales such as that on page 390, which 
illustrate Carteret’s imperturbable temper during the heat of 
his struggle with Walpole, only lose by being related without 
their surrounding circumstances. 

There is one of what Mr. Ballantyne would call Carteret’s 
‘personal characteristics,’ for mention of which we have 
searched these pages almost entirely in vain. We allude to 
that unfortunate addiction to drinking which every contem- 
porary writer ascribes to him. We do not wish to give any 
exaggerated importance to the charge; the modern histo- 
rians who have pitched upon it as the most prominent 
feature in Carteret’s private character have gone ludicrously 
wrong. But it was surely necessary for an apologist to do 
something more to refute the accusation than to remark 
parenthetically that such a foible was inconsistent with the 
bent of his hero’s disposition. The inner consciousness of 
an admiring biographer is not strong enough to rebut the 
consensus of opinion in contemporary writers. It is not 
enemies alone who say that Carteret loved his bottle too 
well; his friends admit it—even his own son-in-law euphe- 
mistically calls him a bon-vivant. That the public voice 
named his tenure of office ‘the Drunken Administration ’ 
may go for little; but we cannot fail to see that many of the 
best of his sayings breathe a post-prandial atmosphere. 
Lord Shelburne himself prefaces one of them by the obser- 
vation that before a Cabinet Council his illustrious relative 
‘had generally dined.’ It is equally impossible to mistake 
the tastes of the man who said that he liked to have Steele 
and Addison together for an evening, the one for the start, 
the other for the finish; ‘for, by the time that Steele had 
‘ drunk himself down, Addison had drunk himself up.? Mr. 
Ballantyne is wilfully obtuse when he misconceives the 
meaning of the fits of gout to which Carteret was a martyr 
in his later years; there can be no doubt that, like many 
another statesman, he was suffering from the effects of the 
Methuen treaty. There is no proof that drink ever obscured 
Carteret’s intellect, or that he ever sank to making a public 
exhibition of its effects, but in a hard-drinking age he earned 
a special reputation for loving his port overmuch, and we 
cannot ignore the consequences to his character, and to the 
estimation in which he was held. The charge, even when 
admitted, is not a very heavy one; it leaves us perfectly 
free to hold that he was not merely magnanimous in his own 
large eighteenth-century way, but worthy of liking and 
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esteem to a degree which none of his contemporaries, save 
Pitt alone, could attain. A statesman of that day against 
whom nothing can be brought but a too copious thirst and 
a few rather unworthy political intrigues, entered into in the 
heat of a ministerial crisis, may pass as a man of approved 
virtue. 

As to the bright side of Carteret’s character we are com- 
pletely at one with his biographer. He had every faculty that 
could attract admiration and win the love of friends. There 
is no reason to requote the opinions which Macaulay collected, 
and Mr. Ballantyne has reproduced, from Chatham and 
Chesterfield, Horace Walpole, Swift, and Johnson—all men 
with whom Carteret had come into hostile collision—as to 
his abilities as a statesman. Perhaps we may mention as a 
less hackneyed piece of evidence the remark of Speaker 
Onslow, another old enemy of Carteret’s, that ‘it was not 
‘his aim to aggrandise himself: he was all for glory, even 
‘ to the enthusiasm of it, and that made him more scrupulous 
‘ in the means he used for his greatness.’ 

That he was perfectly incorrupt in money matters, and 
was a heavy loser while he held office under the Crown, is 
acknowledged by all. But personal integrity of that kind can 
be ascribed to Bolingbroke, to Newcastle, even to Walpole 
himself. The virtue in which Carteret stands unrivalled is 
his utter detestation for the abuses of patronage. No un- 
worthy relative or dependent ever owed a place to his recom- 
mendation : he drove off his nearest friends and most necessary 
political allies when once they began to talk to him of posts 
and pensions. The well-known story of Lord Chief Justice 
Willes is a sufficient illustration :— 

‘Sir R. Walpole promised me to make my friend Clive one of the 
King’s Counsel : but too late! When Lord Granville [Carteret’s later 
title | came to the height of his power, I one day said to him, “ My 
lord, you are going to the king; do ask him to make poor Clive one 
of his Counsel.” He turned and replied, “ What is it to me who 
is a judge or a bishop? It is my business to make kings and 
emperors, and to maintain the balance of Europe.” I replied, 
“Then those who want to be bishops or judges will apply to those 
who will submit to make it their business.” ’ 


In a prolonged panegyric on Carteret we shall not here 
indulge: the strength and the weakness of that remarkable 
man are best realised by glancing at the strange vicissi- 
tudes of his career—a career whose early promise and per- 
formance were extraordinary ; whose middle part was blighted 
by long exclusion from office under the jealous rule of Wal- 
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pole ; whose final act began with such brilliant success only 
to end tamely in defeat at the hands of the meanest and 
most contemptible of enemies. 

The Carterets are an ancient and honourable family in 
Jersey, but till Stuart times their reputation was bounded 
by the limits of that pleasant but not too spacious island. 
The one notable story in their earlier annals is the legend, 
to which Mr. Ballantyne alludes, of the defeat of Du Guesclin 
by Reginald de Carteret and his eight sons, and of their 
consequent knighting by King Edward III.; but on this 
tale sceptics have cast their doubts. The real importance 
of the house dates only from Sir George Carteret, a zealous 
Royalist who held Jersey for Charles II. down to the month 
of December 1651, long after the ‘Crowning Mercy’ had 
driven the last garrisons in Great Britain to despair and 
surrender. On his restoration Charles for once contrived to 
remember the services of a faithful adherent. Sir George 
received places and pensions, and when his heir was slain in 
early manhood at the battle of Solebay, the king endeavoured 
to recompense the loyalty of the family by granting a peerage 
to the old man’s grandson and namesake. This George, first 
Baron Carteret, was cut off like his father before he 
had time to make a name in the world. He died at the 
age of twenty-six, leaving two infant sons by his wife Lady 
Grace Granville, who was to survive him for a full half- 
century. She was a granddaughter of Sir Bevil Grenville, 
the hero of Stratton and Lansdowne fights, whose fame 
tempts Mr. Ballantyne away into an excursus which gets 
back as far-as the fifth generation from Carteret, and ends 
in the inevitable quotation from Lord Tennyson concerning 
the great Sir Richard Grenville of the ‘ Revenge.’ 

John, the famous statesman, was the elder of the sons of 
the first peer: he was five, and his brother Philip only three, 
when their father died in 1695. Both the boys were sent to 
Westminster School. Philip stayed there till the unusually 
late age of eighteen, was accidentally drowned in the Thames, 
and was mourned in excellent sapphics by his head-master, 
Dr. Friend. Johnleft the school at fifteen, but had already made 
a reputation as an unusually clever boy. He seems to have 
always retained a great affection for Westminster. Mr. Bal- 
lantyne might have told us, if he had chosen, how the young 
peer was made a ‘ Busby Trustee’ before he came of age, 
and how he frequented the Plays and other festivities of 
St. Peter’s School long after he had become a pillar of the 
State. 
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But we are constrained to say that Mr. Ballantyne’s first 
chapter is wofully deficient in facts dealing with his hero’s 
early life. The main bulk of it consists of obvious infor- 
mation about the reign of Queen Anne, wherein nothing 
appears concerning Carteret individually. 

We read, for example, that ‘there are no details of 
‘ Carteret’s Oxford life’ (p. 15). But this is absolutely 
incorrect: most suggestive facts are to be found in sources 
as well known as Hearne’s Diaries. He matriculated at 
Christ Church on January 15, 1706, being then somewhat 
under sixteen years of age, and had the privilege of paying 
21., where his companions contributed 2s. 6d., to the Uni- 
versity Chest. He resided four years, but never chose to 
take his degree,* although it might have been obtained easily 
enough by the favour of the Chancellor, without the com- 
pletion of the necessary exercises, as were those of most 
other noble graduates of that day. But Carteret never 
ceased to be an undergraduate till an honorary D.C.L. was con- 
ferred on him at the Encenia of 1756. He studied Civi) Law 
to such effect that, fifty years after he had left the university, 
he was able to use his knowledge in that branch of learning 
to confute Lord Chancellor Hardwicke on his own ground. 
However, he did not design to make himself a mere Civilian : 
his studies ranged over the whole field of classical and modern 
literature. He was a constant reader in the Bodleian, and 
to that fact we owe our first description of him. Hearne, the 
famous Jacobite sub-librarian, notes him in 1709 as ‘ juvenis 
‘ingenii acutissimi, morum suavissimorum, et in prime 
‘ classis scriptoribus, cum Grecis tum Latinis, supra annos 
‘versatus. In Aide Christi, studiis deditus, vitam agit.’ 
On one occasion he took Hearne to his rooms in Christ 
Church, and showed him with pride some early printed 
editions of Livy which he had collected. A little later we 
find him subscribing to Dr. Barnes’s ‘ Homer,’ a very charac- 
teristic touch, for the ‘ Iliad’ was always his favourite book, 
and he actually died with Sarpedon’s speech to Glaucus upon 
his lips. The world in after years accused him of having 
learnt his drinking habits at the university, and it is curious 
to find that on one occasion Hearne had been holding a 
sitting with ‘that great proficient in Greek and all polite 





* By a ridiculous blunder biographical dictionaries invariably state 
that Carteret was made an honorary D.C.L. on April 26, 1706, three 
months after his matriculation. He has been confounded with his 
uncle John Lord Granville. 
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‘ learning, my Lord Carteret of Ch. Ch.,’ whereat they drank 
Dr. and Mrs. Barnes’s healths two or three times over each, 
not without other libations, we may presume. 

All this sounds like the beginnings of the life of a mere 
student and bibliophile, but in 1710 Carteret broke with 
Oxford and her placid delights. He came up to London, and 
within a few months had married Frances Worsley, daughter 
of Sir Robert Worsley (not Lady Frances Worsley as 
Mr. Ballantyne calls her). The united age of bride and 
bridegroom did not quite reach thirty-seren, and the court- 
ship was short and sudden, but all accounts agree that the 
marriage was a most happy one. In that dissolute age 
Carteret was conspicuous for his conjugal fidelity, and not 
even the most scandalous of his enemies ever reflected on his 
morals. 

A few months after his marriage Carteret came of age and 
took his seat in the House of Lords. He does not seem at 
first to have definitely attached himself to either of the great 
parties. The Tories were at that moment in the ascendant, 
and as his father had been a Tory and his uncle was at this 
very time Secretary at War in Harley’s government, it might 
have been expected that he himself would incline to 
that side. Indeed, the fact that he had at Oxford been 
intimate with Hearne, a man to whom all Whigs were as 
poison, would lead us to think that his Whig proclivities 
must have been very slight. Mr. Ballantyne gives us no 
particulars about the first four years of his parliamentary 
career, and we can only supplement this silence by observing 
that as late as the winter of 1715-14 Peter Wentworth 
(perhaps the most intrepid speller of our Augustan age) 
calls ‘ Lord Carterwright’ a ‘straggling peer’ who returned 
sometimes to vote with the Court party.* We cannot hold 
with Mr. Ballantyne that Carteret definitely declared for the 
Whigs by voting against the ministerial resolution that ‘ the 
‘ Protestant Succession was in no danger;’ several un- 
doubted Tories, such as the Earls of Abingdon, Jersey, and 
Anglesey, joined him in so doing. A better test of his con- 
version to Whig principles is the fact that in the May of the 
same year he voted against the Schism Act, which was 
supported by Anglesey and the other ‘Hanoverian Tory’ 
peers. From that moment his politics were never doubtful. 





* Wentworth Papers, p. 367. Wentworth’s spelling is wild beyond 
conception. He calls Walpole ‘ Wallpoole,’ and Kensington ‘ Kin- 
senton,’ habitually. 
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Three months after the Schism Act had passed Queen 
Anne died, and the Whig party entered on that long tenure 
of office which was to endure for all but a complete half- 
century. Carteret had, as it turned out, chosen his side 
wisely. Before the new king was crowned he was appointed 
a Lord of the Bedchamber, and a few months later he was 
made Lord-Lieutenant of Devonshire, though his property 
and influence did not lie in that county. Probably Whig 
magnates were rare in the Jacobite West, and a man of 
ability was required to manage a shire where a French 
landing was always possible. While the rebellion of 1715 
was in progress Carteret was vigilantly moving about, 
‘improving the thoughts of the neighbouring gentry, and 
‘ discountenancing the seeds of faction that have been sown in 
‘ these parts,’ as he phrased it himself. But his powers were 
not destined to be tried by any outbreak. Devonshire made 
no movement, and the months of danger passed safely by. 

We have now reached the point at which Mr. Ballantyne’s 
first, and most unsatisfactory, chapter comes to an end. 
When once Carteret has taken office and his public correspond- 
ence becomes available, the meagre and fragmentary record 
grows fuller and clearer. In fact, we may say, the book 
begins to deal with Carteret himself instead of dilating on 
the contemporary history with which he may or may not 
have been concerned. 

Up to this moment we have no tangible proof of Carteret’s 
abilities. Evidently his contemporaries believed in him, but 
their belief had not as yet been justified by any notable 
achievement. There was no doubt that he was a good Whig, 
that he possessed a pretty wit, and that, though somewhat of 
a scholar and a student, he had a considerable political 
wmbition, But many a young man starts in life with all 
these attributes and never makes his mark. Carteret was 
now about to be tested by the logic of facts, and to show 
that his friends’ confidence was not misplaced. 

With the hopelessly dull and uninteresting details of the 
quarrel between the Whigs who followed Walpole and the 
Whigs who followed Sunderland or Stanhope in the earlier 
years of George I., we have no intention of dealing. Those 
who list may learn something of the matters in dispute from 
Mr. Ballantyne’s pages concerning the subject in his second 
chapter, though they would do far better if they turned 
to Lord Mahon’s first volume. Suffice it to say that Carteret 
cast in his lot with Sunderland, and by so doing determined, 
the whole of his own career, for he thereby earned Walpole’s: 
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undying enmity, and that enmity was to keep him out of 
office for the best years of his life. A happy turn for the 
easy acquisition of languages, a good address, and a talent 
for picking up miscellaneous information, marked Carteret 
out as a possible diplomatist. Sunderland determined to 
make trial of him in a position of considerable importance, 
and sent him out as Ambassador Extraordinary to Sweden. 

The Swedish despatches are by far the most interesting 
of the unpublished documents which Mr. Ballantyne has 
brought to bear upon his subject, and a perusal of them is 
enough by itself to give a fair idea of Carteret’s character. 
We are struck at once with the happy combination of fore- 
sight and of capacity for sudden action, of readiness and of 
persistence, which they display, above all with their sustained 
hopefulness and buoyancy of spirit in the midst of countless 
checks and hindrances. 

Six months before Carteret landed at Gothenborg that 
traitorous pistol-shot from the rear had laid Charles XII. 
dead in the trenches of Fredrikshald. His sister Ulrika 
Eleonora succeeded to a disputed crown, an empty exchequer, 
a factious Diet, and four foreign wars. Seldom has a country 
reached a more forlorn condition than Sweden at that 
moment: the empire which Gustavus Adolphus had built 
up was crumbling to pieces from sheer want of men and 
money to maintain a war with all its neighbours at once. The 
Danes were invading the western provinces from their base 
in Norway, the Russian fleet was harrying the shores of 
Upland and Sudermania, the King of Prussia had just con- 
quered Pomerania and Riigen; lastly, George of England, 
intent on revenge for Charles XII.’s support of the Pretender, 
and seeing a fair chance of adding to his beloved electoral 
territories, had stretched out his hand for the duchies of 
Bremen and Verden. The interests which Carteret—started 
at the age of twenty-eight on his first diplomatic campaign 
—had to reconcile seemed hopelessly at variance. England 
did not wish to see Sweden too much weakened, yet the 
King of England was bent on gaining land from her for 
his own private domain. Russia, Prussia, and Denmark were 
resolved to get all that they could extort from their exhausted 
enemy, while the unruly Swedish Diet refused to hear reason 
till the conqueror was at their very gates. ‘They do not as. 
‘ yet feel all their wounds,’ wrote Carteret; ‘they are still 
‘warm. The late king put a spirit and a courage and left 
‘a motion in this nation which is not yet expired, though. 
‘it abates daily and must soon cease.’ 
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The reconciliation of all parties concerned and the happy 
conclusion of four several peaces were probably the cleverest 
achievement of the whole of Carteret’s career. He persuaded 
the Swedish Government to begin by buying off the enmity 
of his own master with the required territorial cessions, on 
condition that England should grant her friendly mediation 
with the other powers. Then, bringing up the British fleet 
into the Baltic, he overawed the Russian and the Dane into 
withdrawal. This was the boldest of strokes, for he had 
neither permission nor intention to use the fleet for actual 
warlike operations, and could only reckon on the moral effect 
of its presence. But he had gauged the situation, and be- 
lieved that a mere demonstration would be enough. Nor 
was he disappointed. The appearance of Admiral Norris 
and his seventy-fours was the signal for the disappearance 
of Czar Peter and his marauding squadron. The Danes 
consented to an armistice, the King of Prussia proved open 


to negotiations, and signs of peace began to appear on the 
horizon. 


‘I don’t care for bold strokes,’ wrote Carteret, ‘but I have lived by 
nothing else since I came here. . . . No public minister was ever for 
amonth together upon so bad or so dangerous a situation as I have 
been. The common people looked upon me as the author of their 
misery while no succour came. . . . However, I still went on in the 
same strain, and have worked through with success, so that at present 


no ambassador was ever upon a better footing in a country than I am’ 
(p. 56). 


Ere long Frederick William came to terms, obtaining the 
cession of Stettin and its district on the payment of two 
million florins. 


‘ A curious instance of the king’s economy came out in the course 
of the negotiation. He stipulated that the wagons and horses which 
brought the Prussian money should be precisely paid for. “So 
“ minute a particular,” wrote Carteret, “ has hardly ever been inserted 
“ before in a treaty to be made between two crowns ”’ (p. 55). 


When Denmark also had been satisfied by a comparatively 
small cession of territory and a sum of 600,000 dollars, Car- 
teret’s popularity rose to its zenith. The Queen of Sweden 
loaded him with thanks, the ministers were constant in their 
attendance on him, the Diet expressed its thanks. When he 
visited Copenhagen he was much surprised to find that in 
Denmark also he was regarded with high approval as the 
terminator of the war. Frederick IV. on receiving him com- 
menced with the happy speech: ‘ Milord, comme par votre 
‘entremise j’ai fait la paix et qu’a cette heure mes armes 
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‘ me sont inutiles, permettez-moi que je vous fasse présent de 
‘mon épée,’ handing him at the same time a sword valued 
at 20,000 crowns, specially made for the occasion. 

After Carteret had quitted the north, but entirely in con- 
sequence of the success of his previous negotiations, the Czar 
was induced to make the peace of Nystadt, which restored 
Finland to Sweden, though it stripped her of her possessions 
to the south and south-east of the gulf of the same name. 
Thus the work of pacification was completed. 

The bold and skilful diplomacy which had given peace to 
Europe was less appreciated in England than in any other 
country. The Government, indeed, was satisfied, but it is 
doubtful whether the general public had any conception of 
the matter, beyond the notion that Carteret had used the 
power of England in order to enable King George to add a 
strip of Swedish territory to his hated electorate. On the 
man himself the effect was most marked: it gave him a jovial 
self-reliance and a cheerful confidence in his own ‘bold 
‘strokes’ which were for the future the most prominent 
features in his character. He had picked up a knowledge 
not only of Swedish but of German during his eighteen 
months of sojourn at Stockholm, and had thoroughly mastered 
the politics of all the northern powers. Consequently it was 
not unnatural that he should believe that the foreign rela- 
tions of his country were by far the most important things 
with which the ministry was charged, and that he should be 
profoundly convinced that skilful diplomacy could accom- 
plish all things—even the impossible. It can easily be 
guessed how these ideas squared with the theories of Wal- 
pole, with whom he was soon to be brought into the closest 
contact. The two men and their notions of England’s true 
policy were absolutely and entirely incompatible. 

During the last months of Carteret’s stay in Sweden the 
great South Sea crash had occurred. He arrived in England 
just in time to find his patron Sunderland tottering to his 
fall, and Walpole preparing to resume his place in the 
ministry. When the new government was formed, the last 
trace of the outgoing premier’s influence was the appoint- 
ment of Carteret as ‘Secretary of State for the Southern 
‘Department.’ This gave him the control of our foreign 
relations with France, Spain, Italy, and Turkey. The ‘Secre- 
‘ tary for the North,’ who had charge of Scandinavia, Russia, 
and Germany, was his future bane, the Duke of Newcastle. 
Carteret held this post for exactly three years with very 
considerable credit to his own powers as an administrator 
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and diplomatist, but with gradually decreasing influence in 
the ministry. The truth was that Walpole had made up his 
mind to get rid of him by fair means or foul. He disliked 
him as an unwelcome legacy from Sunderland, but he 
absolutely dreaded him as a possible rival in the favour of 
the king; we may add that ou grounds of general principle 
he objected to having any man of more than average ability 
serving under him in the Cabinet. George I., as everyone 
knows, was fond of interfering in every branch of European 
politics. Walpole, to whom all foreign languages were as 
sealed books, was almost incredibly ignorant of the common- 
places of diplomacy. He lived, therefore, in a constant state 
of nightmare, picturing to himself Carteret obtaining the 
king’s full confidence by conversing with him in the 
mysterious German tongue on the affairs of the Continent. 
Nor was he entirely in the wrong: George certainly dis- 
played some partiality for the young Secretary of State, and 
even took him over to enjoy the delights of Hanover. This 
brought matters to a crisis; for six months there was open 
war, and then the king was induced to dismiss Carteret from 
his post. During the period of stress the falling minister 
was endeavouring to save himself by means which Mr. 
Ballantyne will not allow to be ‘intrigues,’ but which in 
anybody else would certainly be denominated by that name, 
He won the favour of the Duchess of Kendal by undertaking 
to settle certain private matters about which she was treat- 
ing with Cardinal Dubois, and afterwards with Orleans’s 
favourite Nocé. By this backstairs influence he was for a 
moment maintained; but when Walpole had set his mind on 
a thing, the power of the king’s mistresses was a broken reed 
on which to rely. In March 1724 Carteret lost his secre- 
taryship, and his fall was hardly softened by the fact that 
he was in the next month presented with the extremely un- 
desirable post of Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, more to keep 
him out of London than to solace him for his removal from 
the Cabinet. Indeed there were many who thought that 
Walpole sent him over the Channel merely that he might 
wreck his career in that unhappy island, the grave of great 
reputations. 

With Carteret’s removal to Ireland his public correspon- 
dence almost entirely fails us, and Mr. Ballantyne again 
becomes incomplete and fragmentary. The greater part of 
his chapter on the career of his hero as Lord-Lieutenant is 
pieced together from lives of Swift. The controversy about 
Wood’s halfpence was assuming dangerous proportions at 
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the moment of Carteret’s appointment, and it was probably 
Walpole’s plan to make him the scapegoat in the matter, 
if any such were required. Swift and the new Lord- 
Lieutenant had been slightly acquainted before, and had no 
unkindly recollection of each other. But any less adroit and 
genial personage than Carteret must have found himself 
committed to war with the fiery Dean before a month was 
over. The sound and fury of the ‘ Drapier’s Letters’ are now 
forgotten, but the ruler who dealt with them without losing 
his head must have been a man of imperturbable temper. 
Though not personally attacked, he could not but resent the 
barefaced sedition which, in his own words, ‘struck at the 
‘ dependency of Ireland on the throne of Great Britain.’ 
Nevertheless he succeeded in keeping off any actual collision. 
One good story is told of the curious relations between Swift 
and Carteret, at the time when a proclamation was out 
against the more than suspected author of the ‘ Drapier’s 
* Letters,’ and yet the two men were continually meeting on 
friendly terms in private life. The Dean, making a call at 
the Castle, was kept some time waiting in the anteroom, for 
the Lord-Lieutenant was engaged. Growing impatient he 
sent in a card with two lines scribbled on it :— 


‘ My very good Lord, tis a very hard task 
For a man to wait here who has nothing to ask.’ 


Carteret sent out an answer at once in the happy lines :-—— 


‘ My very good Dean, there are few who come here 
But have something to ask, or something to fear.’ 


When Wood's execrated patent was finally withdrawn the 
discredit of the defeat did not fall on the Lord-Lieutenant. 
He had so carefully confined himself to a cautious and wary 
carrying out of orders expressly given in England, that no 
one could say that he was personally compromised in the 
smallest degree. 

Of the last five years of Carteret’s stay in Ireland Mr. 
Ballantyne gives no details beyond a few private letters to 
and from Swift, which deal with matters of no importance. 
It might perhaps have been worth while to explain what 
the Dean meant by saying that ‘I confess that he had a 
‘ genteeler manner of binding the chains of this kingdom 
‘than most of his predecessors.? Nobody who has read 
Mr. Lecky’s chapters on Ireland in his ‘ Eighteenth Century ’ 
can fail to catch the allusion. Though personally mild and 
genial, Carteret was charged with the carrying out of a most 
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detestable policy. During his tenure of office the exclusion 
of all Irishmen from promotion became more marked than 
ever. The times were bad, trade continually decreased, yet 
Walpole was always loading the Irish pension-list with all 
the jobs that were too flagrant to be carried out in England. 
The Lord-Lieutenancy must have been no pleasant post 
for a man who, whatever his faults, had a good heart and an 
unfeigned dislike to the evils of misused patronage. 

In 1730 Carteret returned from his exile, and, resuming 
the place in the House of Lords from which he had so long 
been absent, plunged at once into vehement opposition to 
Walpole’s government. For twelve weary years that oppo- 
sition continued, and it was not till nine of those twelve 
had elapsed that ultimate success appeared in the least 
probable. We may fairly say that Carteret wasted on fruit- 
less parliamentary wrangling, and still more fruitless at- 
tempts to win the favour of the king and queen, those 
years of his life when brain and nerves were at their best 
and strongest. His administrative talents found no better 
scope than the endeavour to organise a party which always 
turned out to be in the minority. His skilful diplomacy had 
to be exercised in futile attempts to gain personal interviews 
with the queen, or even with those who were about the 
queen’s person. He leagued himself with Pulteney and 
Chesterfield and Argyll, but neither the racy political writing 
of the first, nor the sonorous eloquence of the second, nor 
the parliamentary influence of the third availed him aught 
against Walpole’s skilfully managed money-bags. He turned 
to the Tories, he stimulated the vehemence of Pitt and 
Lyttelton and the other ‘ Boy-patriots,’ but his heteroge- 
neous forces were only mustered in order to suffer defeat. 
The man who at twenty-eight had settled the affairs of 
Europe was apparently a stranded wreck at fifty. 

Constant failure is said to leave men either soured or 
indifferent. Carteret had too buoyant a spirit to sink into 
gloom and despair; nor did his twelve years’ apprenticeship 
to adversity cause him to quit political life. After leading a 
furious assault on Walpole and suffering the usual defeat he 
would retire in complete good humour to his books and his 
bottle and wait for the chance of another fight. But there 
can be little doubt that his long exclusion from office injured 
his character by sapping his sense of responsibility. There 
were not unfrequent occasions when his conduct sank into 
mere factiousness, and this was remembered against him 
when he himself came at last into power. It is easy to 
understand the irritation of the knot of men of genius 
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whose careers were spoilt merely because Walpole could not 
tolerate ability in his subordinates. But the penalty which 
they had to pay for their unceasing onslaughts on the great 
minister was to acquire a reputation for levity and for loving 
opposition for opposition’s sake. 

On the question of the Spanish war, however, we are not 
disposed to join the common cry of those who denounce 
Carteret and Pulteney for having driven Walpole into an un- 
just and unnecessary conflict with an unoffending neighbour. 
All such accusations are out of place now that the first 
‘Family Compact’ of 1731 has been published, and can be 
studied by the historian. Whether Robert Jenkins, whose 
name has been so ridiculously imposed on the war, ever lost 
his ear or not makes no difference to us. We know that the 
house of Bourbon had bound itself in close alliance to 
impose its will on Europe. We know that England was 
expressly named as a possible enemy, and that Spain under- 
took, long before any offence had been given and while the 
most pacific of English ministers was in office, to endeavour 
to ruin England’s trade. The molestation which our traders 
suffered on the Spanish main and in the South Seas was part 
of a deliberate plan to transfer our commercial advantages to 
France. Not merely, then, in the interest of the balance of 
power in Europe, threatened by the preponderance of the 
Bourbons, but in the defence of our own rights, we were per- 
fectly justified in taking up the sword. Carteret, more versed 
in foreign politics than any other Englishman of his day, 
thoroughly understood the state of affairs, and very rightly 
decided in favour of war. 

Driven to fight against his will, and fighting with an equal 
want of skill and of luck, Walpole at last lost his hold on 
the House of Commons. Defeated on January 28, 1742, on 
the paltry question of the Chippenham election petition, the 
great minister resigned. At last the conjuncture for which 
twenty able men had been scheming and working for the 
last dozen years had come to pass. The victory was won; it 
only remained to be seen who would carry off the spoils. 

Pulteney was the first to whom the opportunity was 
offered ; but, with a sudden and incomprehensible fear of the 
situation which he had so long been scheming to attain, 
that statesman refused to accept office. Carteret was the 
next whose name was suggested to the king, and he proved 
more amenable than might have been expected to the royal 
behest. There were two courses open to him. He might 
stipulate for the entire exclusion of Walpole’s party from 
the new Cabinet, and build it up by employing all the sec- 
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tions of the motley majority which had won the victory of 
January 28, combining the Hanoverian Tories with the 
various sections of discontented Whigs. Or he might, with 
his own immediate following, join the more moderate mem- 
bers of the late ministry, and get the benefit of their enor- 
mous parliamentary influence. The former course was the 
more honest and the more difficult : to endeavour to com- 
bine Chesterfield and Argyll, Pitt and Cotton, would be un- 
doubtedly hard. The second was the easier, but the less 
honourable: the men who had been denouncing Walpole’s 
policy had no right to ally themselves with Walpole’s lieu- 
tenants. In an evil hour, however, Carteret chose the worse 
alternative; he formed a new ministry in which Newcastle, 
Henry Pelham, Hardwicke, Wilmington, and Harrington, all 
of whom had served under Walpole, were allowed to find 
places. Wilmington was even given the nominal position of 
prime minister, though everyone understood that he was and 
would be a mere cipher. On the other hand, Chesterfield, 
the ‘ Patriots,’ and the Tories were excluded. 

This was the worst day’s work that Carteret ever did for 
himself; he made the treacherous Pelhams his colleagues, 
and sent Pitt and Chesterfield into opposition. Within two 
years the former had intrigued him out of office, and the 
latter had made him the best-hated man in England by their 
incendiary harangues. 

The actions of Carteret during the years 1742-44 are the 
one part of his career which has already been worked out 
with some care by English historians. Accordingly Mr. 
Ballantyne, though he is very full in dealing with the period, 
has not overmuch additional information to supply. The 
most interesting passage that we found in him is the account 
of his hero’s adventures at Dettingen. As acivilian, Carteret 
had no personal share in the battle. All through the hours 
of the engagement he sat in his coach on the main road in the 
rear of the Allied army, not altogether, as we should sup- 
pose, beyond the range of the French batteries which were 
playing on the English line of march from the other side of 
the Main. As he sat there in solitary state, a head was pro- 
truded into his window. It was that of the unfortunate 
Archbishop of Mainz, a spectator of the battle against his 
will, Alluding no doubt to the stray French shells which 
were dropping about, the flurried prelate exclaimed ‘ Milord, 
‘ milord, je proteste contre toute violence,’ and, having thus 
relieved his soul of participation in the guilt of the battle, 
went on his way. 

In his hero’s fall Mr. Ballantyne, partial after the manner 
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of biographers, can see nothing but the intrigues of New- 
castle and the harangues of Pitt. There can be no doubt, 
however, that the foibles of the prime minister’s character 
had quite as much to do with his disgrace as the machina- 
tions of his enemies. He was by nature and training better 
fitted for a diplomatist than a responsible minister. He 
hated the drudgery of parliamentary management, and 
despised the corrupt means which it then required. His 
mind was so set on carrying out his broad schemes of foreign 
policy that he could find no time to explain and justify them 
before Parliament and public opinion. Moreover, as Onslow 
observed, ‘he was all for glory.’ Carteret, indeed, had no 
vulgar ambition; we should be wrong if we classed him with 
the Neweastles or Henry Foxes of the day, as a man who 
engaged in politics from selfish love of power or desire for 
mere advancement. His ideal was, to use his own words— 
flippant in expression but sincere in thought—‘ to knock the 
‘ heads of all the kings of Europe together, and jumble some- 
‘ thing out of it that may be of service to England.’ But in 
addition there can be no doubt that he took a keen personal 
pleasure in his diplomatic schemes. He loved to score a poli- 
tical success, but if success was impossible it gave him almost 
as much pleasure to fail after a well-fought struggle. The 
stir and bustle of the statesman’s life, the skilful fencing of 
diplomatic interviews, the handling of the threads of national 
policy which ramified to every court in Europe, were very dear 
tohim. He had one of those buoyant spirits on which respon- 
sibility sits lightly; his cheerful and easy self-confidence 
saw its way through every difficulty, and his ready wit had 
an answer for every objection. Newcastle, finding a happy 
phrase for once in his life, said that ‘ Carteret was one of the 
‘men who never doubted.’ The saying was true enough: 
his judgement was so quick, and his knowledge in every 
branch of practical affairs so wide, that he never had to stop 
to ponder long over a line of action. One course always 
presented itself to his mind as obvious, the rest were dis- 
missed without a further thought. In practical politics this 
faculty of rapid decision was by no means an unmixed 
advantage to Carteret. So clear was his mental vision that 
he was impatient with those whose perception was slow, and 
hardly condescended to explain his ideas to their duller 
intelligence. To mediocrities who could just see far enough 
to realise the difficulties of a question, the imperious de- 
cisiveness of his answers seemed to spring from mere un- 
reflecting rashness. The favourite name for him in Opposition 
pamphlets was ‘ Jack Headlong.’ His dislike to plunge into 
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wearisome explanations and discussion was most of all dis- 
played when continental affairs were in question. Here he 
claimed a free hand; when he had accompanied the king to 
Germany, he proceeded to enter into treaties and agreements 
to right and left, without giving any notice to his colleagues 
at home until the matters were settled. We can now see 
that his schemes were feasible, and his general plan of 
operations favourable to England. But while he was in fact 
walking at his ease through the labyrinthine mazes of 
German politics, those who had not the clue saw in him a 
blind leader of the blind, staggering at haphazard among 
snares and pitfalls, and dragging the nation to destruction 
after him. Unable to penetrate his designs, owing to the 
gross ignorance of continental affairs which reigned in 
England, they professed to come to one of three conclusions : 
either he was ‘ mad,’ or he was ‘ drunk,’ or he was betraying 
the interests of his country to the Hanoverian partialities of 
the king. 

Seldom have more unjust charges been brought against a 
statesman. His ‘madness’ was precisely what was after- 
wards regarded as Pitt’s inspiration—the idea that the 
power of the House of Bourbon might be bled to death in 
Germany. While his colleagues and rivals were thinking of 
petty expeditions against Dunkirk or Cartagena, Carteret had 
realised that such pin-pricks could have no effect on the 
general course of the war. He wished to wear down the 
enemy by confederate armies on the Scheldt, the Rhine, and 
the Alps, and trusted that England would open her purse to 
subsidise them. But men who had not a tithe of his know- 
ledge of the Continent thought otherwise; they found his 
scheme visionary and presumptuous, because the proof of 
its feasibility rested on data which were unknown to them. 
So his colleagues deserted him, while his enemies laid every 
folly and baseness to his charge. Pitt, unconscious of his 
own future, denounced ‘ the execrable minister who seemed 
‘ to have drunk of the potion which poets have described as 
‘causing men to forget their country.’ Chesterfield de- 
scribed him as one whose only object in life was to pour 
English guineas into the hands of foreigners, in order that 
the king might win some petty Hanoverian object. 

English public opinion seems to have realised very little 
of Carteret’s scheme for a simultaneous attack on France by 
all the Powers of central Europe. When it was reported 
that at a public banquet he had drunk—a hundred years 
too soon—to the ‘ Restoration of Alsace and Lorraine to 
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‘the Empire,’ the news went round that the English sub- 
sidies were to be spent in helping Austria to carry on a war 
of mere ambition and aggression. No one would see that 
every army that France had to put in motion for the East 
meant the diversion of a considerable portion of her re- 
sources from the defence of her naval power and colonies. 
The true and happy phrase that ‘Canada must be con- 
*quered on the plains of Germany’ had not yet been 
invented ; the man who was one day to formulate it was at 
that moment thundering on Carteret’s devoted head for 
daring to subsidise the few thousand Hanoverian troops who 
had joined the British army on the Main. 

This fatal Hanoverian question, the one point in foreign 
politics which every Englishman thought that he understood, 
was to be Carteret’s ruin. It does not seem to have been in 
the least true that he played into the king’s hands. If we 
had to hire auxiliaries, the battalions of the Electorate could 
be trusted far more than those of any other power. The 
stories of their cowardice and indiscipline which Pitt and 
Chesterfield spread abroad were malevolent inventions, de- 
stitute of any real foundation. But it was always safe to 
abuse Hanover, and by dint of repeated assertions that 
Carteret had sold his country the opposition persuaded 
public opinion that there was something in the charge. 

Then came the chance of the Pelhams. They wanted to 
get rid of their headstrong colleague, who sent them from 
the heart of Germany imperious despatches whose meaning 
they were unable to fathom, and left them the duty of 
wringing money for his subsidies out of a recalcitrant Par- 
liament. Newcastle did not understand foreign politics, but 
he did understand the way to manage the baser part of the 
two Houses. By November 1744 he and his brother had 
their plans ready. On the first day of the month the Duke 
handed to King George a memorial signed not only by the 
majority of the ministry, but by the whole of the Whig 
opposition, which denounced Carteret, his conduct, and his 
policy. The King was unwilling to lose a minister whose 
knowledge of German affairs had been so useful, and whose 
views tallied to a large extent with his own; but he was not 
the fanatical admirer of his Secretary of State which men 
had supposed him to be. By the 24th he had discovered 
that any ministry of which Carteret formed a part would be 
in a hopeless minority in both Houses of Parliament, and on 
that day he yielded to the Pelhams. 

Nearly twenty years of life were before the fallen minister, 
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who had now reached the age of fifty-four. But they were 
never to see him again at the head of affairs. For one 
moment in the winter of 1745-6, while the Jacobite rebellion 
was in full vigour, it seemed that he might be called back 
to power. But Pulteney, on whose aid he had been relying, 
.deserted him in the moment of trial. That *‘ Weathercock,’ 
—as Shelburne remarked—‘ always spoilt everything.’ The 
Pelham influence proved too strong, even at the moment 
when Neweastle and his brother had mismanaged affairs, 
both at home and abroad, to an extent which made Walpole’s 
failures of 1739-42 look like brilliant successes. After being 
Secretary of State for precisely four days, Carteret—now be- 
come Earl Granville by the death of his aged mother—-had to 
give place to his old enemies. He relapsed into opposition 
with his customary good humour, and employed himself in 
the study of his favourite Greek authors and the nursing of 
the gout which was fast growing upon him. 

By 1752 the last incident of his chequered career took 
place. The wheel of fortune brought round his turn when 
it was too late: he was now not much better than an 
invalid, though his mind and brain were clear enough. In 
that year the men who had turned him out of office so 
meanly came to him to invite him once more to join them. 
To everyone’s surprise he consented: non eadem est wtas, non 
mens, was the observer’s comment, but this did not cover the 
whole truth. Carteret had been from the first wholly desti- 
tute of resentment, even to the verge of faultiness. It was 
not so much the active faculty of pardoning his enemies which 
he possessed, as the negative quality of being unable to hate 
them when they wronged him, the defect that Aristotle once 
called aopyncia. When they looked to see him angry and 
depressed, they found him regarding events with the eyes of 
a disinterested spectator of a humorous cast of mind. 


* Once, when terribly abused by Lord Aylesford in the House ot 
Peers, he waited till the oration was over, and then, turning to those 
who were sitting by him, said with a cheerful unconcern, not at all 
affected or put on, but quite natural, “Poor Aylesford is really 
“angry!” (P. 390.) 

Now the English public likes a good hater. It has its 
doubts about the sincerity of a statesman who contents him- 
self with showing that his opponents are illogical or ill- 
informed, and prefers to hear him accuse them of wilful 
misdoing. Nothing is easier than to accuse Carteret of 
levity and want of principle for taking office in 1752. But 
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it is rather to his conviction that he could be of service to 
England that his conduct must be referred. 

Seldom had one statesman played off on another meaner 
tricks than Newcastle and Pelham had used against Carteret. 
But in the day of their humiliation he consented to serve 
with them, in order that his knowledge of foreign affairs 
might be useful to the country. At the first Cabinet Council 
which he attended, he came cheerfully among his old de- 
tractors with the remark, ‘ Well, my lords, here is the com- 
‘mon enemy returned.’ For twelve years—till his death in 
1763—he was uninterruptedly Lord President of the Council. 
It is satisfactory to know that he was ere long reconciled to 
Pitt, who, recanting all his previous abuse, became his friend, 
and carried out the policy which its original inventor was 
now too old and broken to execute. ‘In the upper depart- 
‘ments of government Carteret’ had no equal,’ said Pitt; 
‘to his instruction I owe whatever I am.’ It must have 
solaced the old minister in the long years when, ‘bent 
‘almost double, worn to a skeleton, and with the use of his 
‘ legs quite gone,’ he still followed the course of affairs with 
an eager eye, to watch the working out of his own schemes 
in the Seven Years’ War. He lived to see the Peace of 
Paris signed, and declared it just and reasonable. The last 
scene of his life is described in Wood’s ‘ Essay on the Genius 
‘ of Homer.’ 


‘I found him,’ says Wood, ‘ so languid that I proposed postponing 
my business (the reading over to him of the preliminary articles of the 
Peace of Paris) for another time. But he insisted that I should stay, 
saying it could not prolong his life to neglect his duty, and repeating 
the following passage out of Sarpedon’s speech, he dwelled with par- 
ticular emphasis on the third line, which recalled to his mind the 
distinguished part he had taken in public affairs :— 


"Q wérov, ei pev yap wodenov Tepi Tovde puydvTes 

aici dy peAAowev aynpw 7’ abavarw re 

éooeoO’, ov're Kev avros evi mpwToit paxoipnv 

ovTe Ke Ge oTéAAOYU paynV és KvOLAVELpaY * 

viv & (urns yap knpes epeotacw Oavdrovo 

, . u a ‘ SM“ , 

pupia, &s ovx éote puyetv Bpordv ovd traAvéac) 

» 

LOpLeV. 
His lordship repeated the last word several times with a calm and 
determined resignation ; and after a serious pause of some minutes, he 
desired to hear the treaty read, to which he listened with great atten- 
tion, and recovered spirits enough to declare the approbation of a 
dying statesman (I use his own words) “on the most glorious war 
“and the most honourable peace this nation ever saw.” ’ 


Two days later the old man was dead. 
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Art. X.—1l. The Liberal Unionist for September, October, 
November, and December, 1887. 


2. The Case for the Union. Published by the Liberal Union- 
ist Association. Second Series. 1887. 


3. Letters on Unionist Delusions. By Professor Dicey. 
London: 1887. 


HE Unionist party remains steadfast in its resolution to 
maintain the authority of the Queen and the Parlia- 
ment of the United Kingdom, to defend life and property by 
the due execution of the law, and to resist the attacks which 
are directed with unexampled violence by the Opposition 
against the existing constitution of these realms, and even 
against the fundamental principles of civilisation and society. 
It is strengthened in its alliances by the intemperate assaults 
directed against it; for as on the one hand it has the support 
of an immense majority of the educated classes in this 
country, its adversaries are degraded and disgraced by their 
connexion with the lawless and the ignorant classes to which 
they appeal for support, and by the support of men who are 
not ashamed to have recourse, for political purposes, to men- 
dacity and crime. It is worth while to compare the motives 
of the two great parties which at present divide the nation, 
to the exclusion of all minor differences. On the one hand 
the party of the Union is prepared to make every sacrifice to 
the maintenance of the integrity of the kingdom, and it has 
shown, on more than one occasion, that it is entirely dis- 
interested and patriotic. Never was there a time when 
personal ambition or party spirit weighed less with a great 
body of statesmen. Upon the formation of the present 
Government in 1886, Lord Salisbury showed no eagerness to 
assume the exalted but arduous post which he now occupies ; 
and he offered to Lord Hartington the first place in the 
Ministry, consenting to serve under him. Lord Hartington 
declined the offer, and preferred to promise an independent 
but faithful support to the Conservative leader. A more 
honourable transaction never took place between rival states- 
men. The Conservative party themselves were by no means 
eager to take office under what seemed to be doubtful con- 
ditions. The leaders of the Radical section of the Liberal 
party were not wanting in the same spirit of self-sacrifice. 
Mr. Bright and Mr. Chamberlain, especially, showed that 
they held the applause of the democracy, and the sup- 
port of its organised machinery, to be things of infinitely less 
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value than the security of the Empire. They threw their 
whole weight, to their immortal honour, into the cause of 
the Union, without caring to note the loss of some portion of 
their personal popularity and influence. The cause of the 
Union has been built up and strengthened by noble sacrifices, 
which prove that its leaders are not contending for personal 
objects, but for the unity of the Commonwealth and the 
authority of the Crown, and the events of the last few weeks 
demonstrate that it is steadily gaining ground in the 
country. 

On the other hand, we can discover in the conduct of the 
Opposition in Great Britain but one predominant motive— 
the greed of office and the lust of power. It is notorious, 
and was avowed by themselves at the election in 1885, that 
the followers of Mr. Gladstone hoped and desired to obtain 
a majority, sufficient to render them independent of the Irish 
faction, which they had described in language of contumely 
and detestation, and had resisted with successful energy 
as long as the Coercion Bill of 1882 was in force. Had that 
measure been permanent instead of temporary, Ireland 
would probably have been spared the agitation and the 
crimes which have made her a byword among the nations. 
But the Act lapsed at the end of three years. It was im- 
possible in the month of August to renew it. The agitation 
broke out again with increased intensity. The general 
election had placed Mr. Gladstone in a weak minority of 
British members, and Mr. Parnell at the head of eighty- 
five votes. Then, and for that reason alone, the shameful 
design was formed to purchase those votes by the sacrifice of 
the policy which had hitherto been that of the Liberal 
party and its chief; to desert the standard of the Union; to 
ally the remnant of the British Liberal party to the pro- 
moters of rebellion and crime in Ireland; and to repudiate, 
at the bidding of Mr. Parnell, every principle for which the 
British Government, from Mr. Pitt to Mr. Gladstone, had 
hitherto contended. We are compelled to entertain the 
belief that it was the lust of office alone which led to a sur- 
render so repugnant to the conscience of men of honour. It 
was the act of men who, to use the piercing sarcasm of Lord 
Selborne, ‘ would sell even their Church for a political bar- 
‘gain. There was no change of circumstances to palliate 
their apostasy. The objects of the Irish Nationalists and 
their American paymasters were perfectly clear and avowed. 
They sought, and still seek, ‘to march through rapine to the 
‘ dismemberment of the Empire.’ But now for the first time 
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they found a British Minister of the highest rank, and a ser- 
vant of the Crown, who would stoop to promote them. He 
stooped in vain to that humiliation. The declaration of Mr. 
Gladstone in favour of Home Rule proved even more fatal to 
his influence and his ambition than the events of the pre- 
ceding year. By a Parliament just elected with a widely 
extended franchise the crude scheme which he proposed was 
rejected. The Unionist Party was formed and consolidated, 
and the leader of the Opposition found himself opposed by a 
compact majority of about one hundred votes in the House 
of Commons. 

We are led by the history of this transaction to form a 
very low opinion either of the political intelligence or of the 
political honesty of the British supporters of an Irish inde- 
pendent parliamentary government. To us it seems abso- 
lutely incredible that any impartial observer should conceive 
that the government of Ireland by the present leaders of the 
Irish people and their American confederates would prove 
in itself beneficial to Ireland. On the very best and most 
sanguine view of the case, the establishment of an indepen- 
dent Irish Government could only be regarded as an experi- 
ment, and an experiment of a very dangerous character— 
opposed to all the results of reason and experience, and 
savouring not of hope but of despair. As for regarding the 
measure as a ‘ settlement of the Irish question,’ it is obvious 
that it would open a host of questions far more intricate 
and embarrassing than the government of Ireland by the 
Ministers of the United Kingdom, and create a power as 
jealous and as hostile as the League itself. Yet Mr. Glad- 
stone persuaded himself, and contrived to persuade the least 
eminent of his former followers, that he had solved the pro- 
blem and put an end to a social revolution. Other motives 
may have operated on some British minds. The desire to 
win the Irish vote on some of them. An utter indifference 
to the fate of Ireland on others, or a desperate desire to rid 
ourselves of the hopeless task of governing that country, 
where (to use the language of a recent convert) ‘it was all 
‘up with law and order.’ Or again, the opinion that it 
might be for the benefit of Great Britain to eject the Irish re- 
presentatives fromthe House of Commons, and to escape from 
the burdens which the occupation of their country throws 
upon us. These are unworthy motives, which those who feel 
them scarcely dare to avow. Whatever other effects the 
repeal of the Union might have, we entertain not the least 
doubt that it would be absolutely disastrous and ruinous to 
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Ireland, and we can conceive no greater disgrace to the 
Government of Great Britain than the abandonment by us of 
that large minority of the Irish, who represent the civilisation 
and property of the island, to the rule of a gang of miscreants 
raised to power by a conspiracy of priests and a horde of 
peasants. No sentiment was hailed with greater enthusiasm 
at the recent Unionist meetings than the emphatic declara- 
tion that, come what may, the people of England would never 
abandon their loyal and Protestant fellow-countrymen in 
Treland. We shall endeavour to point out, in the later 
pages of this article, some of the economical consequences 
of Repeal to the people of Ireland, to which we think that 
sufficient attention has not been directed. 

If anyone doubts what the effects of Repeal and an inde- 
pendent Irish Government would be, let him ask the 
judgement of all who are capable of forming a rational 
opinion amongst the Irish themselves. Whatever be the 
numerical strength of Mr. Parnell’s nominees sent to the 
House vf Commons by his sole will, and supported in great 
measure by the funds of anarchy, it is notorious that he has 
never succeeded in bringing forward a single person of 
station or character amongst his followers. Had there been 
such a person, he would be conspicuous. Is the landed 
interest represented by Sir Thomas Esmonde? The bar by 
Mr. Harrington? The medical profession by Dr. Tanner ? 
The mercantile world by any one at all? Is it not certain, 
on the contrary, that the voice of the whole intelligent 
society of Ireland is overborne by the votes of an ignorant 
peasantry, excited not by patriotism, but by the hope of 
plunder? The invitation to Lord Hartington and Mr. 
Goschen to address the people of Dublin was signed, literally, 
by everyone in the educated ranks of society. Leinster Hall 
was not large enough to contain the crowd that flocked to hear 
the Unionist orators. They were received with enthusiasm, 
as men who came to deliver the country from bondage. 
That, we take it, was the true voice of Ireland—of those 
who are worthy to represeut the Irish people, and not the 
clamour of the peasantry of Kerry and Clare inflamed by the 
oratory of Mr. Parnell’sagents. That meeting proved beyond 
all doubt on which side the authority of the commercial and 
literate classes in the capital city of Ireland lies. Dublin has 
pronounced for the Union by the voice of her best citizens, 
whilst the Lord Mayor is sent to gaol for a breach of the law. 
But this demonstration suggests another remark. Suppose 
per impossibile that Home Rule were carried, and a government 
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of Nationalists placed in power. How could a government 
relying solely on the numerical support of illiterate peasants 
and intolerant priests be carried on, or even exist, when op- 
posed by the whole weight not only of the landed interest, 
but of the commercial and trading classes, the public com- 
panies, the judges, magistrates and counsel, the entire Pro- 
testant body, and the learning of the country? Such a 
government would drive out of the island to England or to 
America not the landlords only, but all the men of capital 
and culture in Ireland, or else engage them in a struggle for 
life and death with a victorious Jacquerie. Recent events in 
France have demonstrated what may be the condition of a 
nation when the wisest and noblest of its citizens have been 
deposed from power or driven from the territory. 

It is surprising to us that the claims of the Irish minority 
have not been more loudly and powerfully advocated by them- 
selves. The loyal party in Lreland, whose very existence 
depends on the issue of this contest, have allowed the weapons 
of the platform and of political organisation to pass too 
much into the hands of their enemies. No leader of the first 
rank has arisen among them, and it is when English states- 
men, like Mr. Chamberlain in Ulster or Lord Hartington 
and Mr. Goschen in Dublin, make their appearance that 
the enthusiastic reception they receive proves that the cause 
of the Union is really the cause of Ireland. Mr. Lecky, 
who casts back a look of regret on the Irish Parliament of 
1782, reminds us that in that day Ireland had her Fitz- 
gibbon, her Grattan, her Curran, her Flood, and that the 
champions of Ireland were the equals of any British states- 
men. O'Connell and his followers were not mean men. The 
contrast between them and their successors is appalling, and 
Mr. Lecky shrinks from placing the fate of his country in 
such despicable and dangerous hands. But the Irish race 
has not ceased to give birth to men of eminence. They are 
alive, they are in their right place, not in the service of 
Ireland alone, but of the United Kingdom. The late Lord 
Cairns, the late Lord Lawrence, Lord Dufferin, Lord 
Wolseley were, and are, as Irish as any child of Erin. They 
have risen to the highest rank in the law, in administration, 
in diplomacy, in war. Which of them would condescend for 
a moment to echo the popular cry for Home Rule, or to 
shatter the constitutional bond which unites Ireland to the 
Parliament and the Government of the Empire? Sir Charles 
Russell, an Irish patriot and Home Ruler, deservedly occupies 
a high position at the English bar. We should like to ask 
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him whether he is prepared to exchange that position and 
the prospects of an English judgeship for the practice of the 
Four Courts and a seat on the Irish bench? Those are the 
proper objects of ambition of an eloquent asserter of Irish 
independence. We take the voice of Ireland to be not the 
ery of a mob led by obscure revolutionists, but the protest 
of all that is noble, learned, industrious, and prosperous in 
the island. 

Some of the arguments used by the Separatists on this 
side the water are incredibly puerile. We are told that 
timely concession might have prevented the revolt of the 
American colonies, and that timely concession may heal the 
breach with Ireland. But the American colonies rose 
against the Crown because an attempt was made to tax 
them by an assembly in which they were not represented 
at all. The Irish Nationalists are represented to the full 
extent in the Parliament of the United Kingdom. They 
wield a part and parcel of its legislative power, which the 
Act of Union alone has given them. They repudiate what 
alone gives them political importance; and if the Home 
Rule scheme of Mr. Gladstone were in operation, they would 
cease to share the power which they would still be com- 
pelled to obey. 

Again, attempts are made to draw analogies between the 
relations of Britain to Ireland and her relations to the 
colonies having an independent legislature and executive. 
But Great Britain receives nothing from these colonies in 
the form of taxation, and contributes nothing to their 
expenditure. Therefore the first element of parliamentary 
control, which is that of finance, is entirely wanting between 
them. Is anyone prepared to say that, if an independent 
parliament and executive were established in Ireland, 
financial relations of any kind could be maintained between 
two separate systems of taxation, differing, as they probably 
would, on the fundamental principles of the commercial 
system? Or that a parliament in which Ireland would not 
be represented could impose and exact by any form of taxa- 
tion what would be regarded and denounced as the tribute 
of Ireland to Great Britain ? * 


* The conditions of Home Rule in Ireland, the colonies, and the 
United States, are discussed at length and with great ability in an 
address delivered at Glasgow on December 17, 1886, by John Guthrie 
Smith, advocate, and republished in the second series of the Papers of 
the Liberal Unionist Association. We earnestly beg to call the atten- 
tion of readers, whose opinion may have been warped by this fallacious 
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Nothing surprises us more than the contempt with which 
the Home Rule party, not only in Ireland, but in Britain, 
speak of the Parliament to which they themselves belong, 
and of its legislative authority, which some of them affect 
to defy. Why, this Parliament is their own creation! It 
is elected upon the franchise extended by themselves. If 
ever an assembly had the right to assume that it represents 
the will and the voice of the nation, it is the Parliament of 
1886. Yet we hear of statesmen who denounce its deliberate 
acts as measures of oppression, and of legislators boasting 
of their defiance of the Legislature of which they are 
members. ‘To make war on the legislation of your country, 
and to stimulate the masses to disobey the law, is an act of 
treason. It is subversive of society itself, and it is rendered 
more heinous by the attempt to throw suspicion on the 
magistrates by whom the law is administered. Parliament 
is responsible for the tenor of the law. The judicial autho- 
rities of Ireland are responsible for its application. The 
Executive Government can neither alter the language of 
a statute, nor can it interfere at all with the judicial appli- 
cation of it. Yet with equal absurdity and injustice the 
Executive Government is attacked by those who have 
brought down the penalties of the law upon themselves by 
violating the obligations imposed on them by the legis- 
lature. If the law is to be interpreted by mobs or rebels 
and set aside because they dislike it, we should be reduced 
toa condition not distinguishable from anarchy; and the 
present state of Ireland proves that even murder and the 
most atrocious crimes may be perpetrated with impunity, 
and even palliated, by men whose moral sense is paralysed 
by party passion. 

Mr. Gladstone seems to have discovered, somewhat late, 
that it is the duty of the Executive Government to put in 
force whatever they are advised to be the law of the land, 
and the duty of every citizen to obey the law until it is 
otherwise interpreted or changed. Was this the language 
he held at Nottingham? Is this the doctrine he applies to 
Ireland? The savage exclamation, ‘ Remember Mitchels- 
‘town!’ was a denunciation of the gallant constabulary, 
who, to save their lives and defend their barracks from an 
infuriated mob, fired a few shots to disperse the people, two 
of which unhappily proved fatal, and it was insinuated that 


analogy between Ireland and the colonies, to this excellent address, 
which can be purchased for twopence. 
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the police provoked the populace! In another case they 
were malignantly accused of having conspired to bring about 
an atrocious murder. Never: were charges more lightly, 
ignorantly, or falsely made. Transport the scene to 
Trafalgar Square a few weeks later, and their author repu- 
diates them. There the ‘admirable police’ are applauded 
for having repelled a far less formidable onslaught, and the 
demos of London is reminded in unctuous language that it is 
the duty of citizens to obey the law, and we will add to 
defend it. The cases are identical. The principle is the 
same. It is the principle on which society rests. It is the 
principle for which the Unionist party and the Government 
are contending in Ireland and in the streets of London. 
They who preach sedition in one place will perish by 
sedition in another. You cannot attempt, like Mr. O’Brien, 
to raise rebellion in Connaught, or, like Sir George Trevelyan, 
to play the incendiary in Wales, without kindling fires else- 
where. The recent disturbed state of the London populace, 
with its large Irish and foreign elements, had not occurred 
for half a century. Even in 1848 the movement of the 
Chartists was ridiculous. If the late riots have any import- 
ance, they owe it to the rashness or wickedness of men who 
let loose forces they cannot control, and invoked the powers 
of evil to serve their own ambition. Happily the result is 
the reverse of what they contemplate. Nothing has done 
more to strengthen the party of Union and order than the 
discovery that disunion and disorder may be brought by the 
agitators, who are the allies of Mr. Gladstone and Mr. 
Parnell, into the Strand and Whitehall. We are indebted to 
them for the lesson they have taught the country. 

In no form of government is the maintenance of the 
authority of the law so essential as under a democratical 
power, for those who attack it attack the will of the people 
and assail their own supremacy. Accordingly, in all States 
which have enjoyed an enlarged popular constitution, from 
Athens to Illinois, a struggle has gone on between the noisy 
and idle demagogues of a corrupt democracy and the true 
democracy, which represents the nation; and the measures 
of repression which are required for the maintenance of law 
and order are frequently more severe under a democratic 
government than those which an autocratic ruler would 
venture to employ. To appeal from Parliament to the plat- 
form, to substitute the clamour of packed meetings, repre- 
senting one shade of opinion, for the acts of the legislature, 
and to resist the action of courts of justice by turbulent 
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assemblages of the people, is to outrage the constitution, and 
to render the representative system of government a delu- 
sion andadream. Recent events, not only in Ireland but 
in the heart of England, are calculated to remind us of these 
elementary truths. It cannot be denied that a spirit of law- 
lessness is abroad, to which the people of this country have 
long been strangers, and unhappily it is the cause of liberty 
itself and the honour of free institutions which suffer by 
these outbreaks of folly and crime. The leaders of the Oppo- 
sition are not a little to blame for these disgraceful disturb- 
ances. They have sought to throw suspicion on the admi- 
nistration of justice. They have censured, not the promoters 
of disorder, but the gallant and forbearing servants and 
defenders of society. They have not found a single expression 
to mark their abhorrence of abominable crimes. In their 
eagerness to recruit their ranks from any quarter, they have 
allowed an unholy alliance to be formed between the gangs 
of Irish who abound even in the cities of Britain, and the 
socialists and the criminal population who are the avowed 
enemies of property and law. It is their incendiary language 
which has kindled the absurd agitation in Wales, and even 
preached disunion of the kingdoms in parts of Scotland. 
And by way of giving a colour of honour and patriotism to 
their own quest of office, they cloak it in the name of 
‘nationality.’ The political nationality of Ireland, of Wales, 
of Scotland! They forget nothing but their own nationality 
as members of the United Parliament, subjects of the Queen 
of Great Britain and Ireland, and citizens of the British 
Empire. 

It is worth while to dwell for a moment on the true 
meaning of that word ‘nationality,’ which has turned the 
heads of the more ignorant portion of the Irish populace. 
Nobody denies that a lively attachment to the peculiar 
traditions and character of a man’s race, birthplace, and 
local manners is a natural and laudable sentiment. Nobody 
disputes the national character of Irishmen, Scotchmen, or 
Welshmen. The same sentiment may be carried much 
further into every county, to every island, to every town, to 
the village or the hillside. There is a nationality of York- 
shire and of Cornwall, of the Channel Islands and the Isle 
of Man. It determines to a great extent the manners, the 
religion, the habits, and the social character of the people, 
and no one pretends to interfere with it. The British 
Empire is, in fact, composed of hundreds of such nationalities, 
and is the stronger because it respects them. But are these 
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distinctions incompatible with political unity and common 
government? The fallacy lies in the attempt to enlist these 
local sentiments in the cause of disruption, and to confound 
national character with national political power. In the 
latter sense Ireland never had any nationality at all. Could 
any government be founded on the general recognition of a 
mere local authority? Would not the stately fabric of an 
empire dissolve into the grains of sand of which it may be 
composed? Is it not held together, not by the sacrifice of 
any independent rights and privileges, but by the sense of 
common interests, a common greatness, common security, 
and the identity of political power? ‘Those states,’ says 
Arnold in the chapter in which he relates the long contests 
of infant Rome with the surrounding tribes of Italy—‘ those 
‘states that received the full Roman franchise became 
* Romans, yet did not cease to be Latins: the language and 
‘the manners of their new country were their own.’ And so 
Rome grew to be mistress of the world. We too have given 
the full British franchise to our Latium. We have sum- 
moned the representatives of Ireland to our Parliament. 
We have opened to them the ranks of the army, the peerage, 
the bench of justice, the highest offices of the State. We 
have made them our countrymen. We have sought to 
establish our union on identical privileges and laws. The 
reply of the separatist faction is, ‘We will have none of 
‘this.’ We prefer to limit our small ambition to the shores 
of our own island. We would exchange the right we now 
enjoy of sharing in the mighty councils of the British 
Empire for the privilege of following Mr. Parnell, Mr. 
Healy, and Mr. Sexton to College Green. And this is done 
in the name of ‘ nationality.’ * 

It is perhaps superfluous to discuss as a serious question 
the ultimate political tendencies and effects of what is called 


* Dr. Arnold says, in another part of his great work (c. 41, p. 1) :— 
‘ Most of the Italian states retained their municipal independence ; they 
have their own magistrates; they could pass laws for their internal 
government ; and their ancient laws of inheritance, and marriage, as 
well as their criminal law, were still preserved in full force. But 
this applies only to single states, or to the separate parts of a nation, 
for everything like a national council or diet was carefully prohibited.’ 
It is remarkable that the confederate states in the Italian war con- 
tended not for independence, but for a closer union with Rome and 
the full rights of Roman citizens, which were eventually conceded to 
them. This is the exact reverse of the demand of the Irish faction, 
who, having the full rights of British citizens, seek to repudiate them. 
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‘Home Rule,’ if under that crude project and vague term 
is meant the abandonment of all local interests, and of the 
share in general interests, to a distinct local elected body 
and a local executive power. We exceedingly doubt whether 
those who have adopted this visionary scheme as the war 
ery of a party do in their hearts believe in it; for the 
paradox that ‘separation means union’ is as incomprehen- 
sible and absurd as M. Proudhon’s celebrated maxim, ‘ La 
‘ propriété c’est le vol.’ Both these maxims, we know, 
find acceptance in Ireland, where they are preached to the 
populace by agitators who find them useful implements in 
the work of anarchy and rapine. But in Great Britain we 
can only conceive that they are adopted by men who fail to 
understand them, or else to believe in them. 

To us it seems that there are but two principles on which 
states composed, as most states are, of several parts or 
members, can be governed—the one is empire, the other 
confederation. By empire we mean the concentration of 
authority in one sovereign power, to which all interests are 
subject and from which all subordinate powers are derived, 
such as is in the British dominions the authority of the 
Crown and of the Imperial Parliament. By confederation 
we mean a system of government in which the power of the 
State, both legislative and executive, is divided by the sur- 
render of a portion of that authority to the several parts or 
members of it. It is clear that whatever is given to the 
several parts must be subtracted from the supreme whole, 
or rather that the central power ceases in a measure to be 
in all things supreme. So much is this the case that in 
North America the constitution is based on a union of 
sovereign states, and that all the powers not expressly 
vested in the Federal Government are reserved and exercised 
by the states themselves in their separate capacity. Hence 
in many of them the civil legislation presents different 
features. In a republican form of government, controlling 
the destinies and interests of a multifarious people, we 
believe that no better institutions could be framed than 
those of the United States of America; but the adoption of 
anything resembling a federal constitution is far less easy 
or successful under a monarchy and a supreme legislature. 
The experiment is now tried in the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire with imperfect success ; for Home Rule having been 
conceded to Hungary, which possessed a constitution of 
great antiquity, Bohemia, Croatia, and other provinces are 
agitating for similar rights, and it is only the authority of 
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the sovereign and the unity of the army which holds the 
ill-compacted mass together. If the British Empire were 
to pass from its ancient and happy constitution under a 
limited monarchy, resting on a united parliament, into a 
non-monarchical form of government, it is highly probable 
that the bond comprehending it, of which the Crown is the 
keystone andthe symbol, would be broken. The great 
constitutional colonies have their own representative govern- 
ments and a large measure of Home Rule, and were it not 
for their allegiance to the Crown they would recognise no 
authority in a commonwealth or a parliament in which they 
are not represented. They would therefore proclaim their 
independence. The theory of Home Rule in Ireland is a 
republican theory, and tends not to union, but to separation 
and independence. It is remarkable that the severest visita- 
tion Ireland ever received was under the Commonwealth, 
when Cromwell found that, if the island was to be held at 
all, it must be held by conquest and absolute subjection. 
That is the alternative. 

But admitting the value of federal institutions under 
republican governments, or between sovereign states, ex- 
perience is not altogether in their favour. Three great con- 
federations have existed in the present century—that of the 
United States of America, that of Germany, and that of 
Switzerland ; and within this century all three of them have 
led to civil war, the greatest curse a nation can undergo 
except that of foreign conquest, and the most indicative of 
a vice in the constitution. The reason is plain. The conflict 
between the central and the local powers becomes too acute. 
For some time it rages in the courts of law or the federal 
assembly, and gives rise to endless questions of extreme 
complexity, the more difficult because they are inflamed by 
national passions, which are more affected by local excite- 
ment than by the general interests of their common country. 
From these examples we are justified in asserting that in 
the federal constitution there lies a perpetual element of 
strife, and that these contests are usually ended by the 
forcible establishment of a more vigorous supreme central 
authority. It has been justly remarked that, although there 
are many instances in which separate states have united to 
form a confederation, there is none in which a powerful and 
united state has dissolved itself into federal elements. 

If these principles are sound, what would be the effect of 
the establishment of local government or Home Rule in the 
several portions of these islands? A diminution, if not the 
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overthrow, of the authority of the sovereign—that is, of the 
Queen and Parliament—a disruption of common interests 
and national feeling, a weakening and degradation of the 
Empire, and probably contests only to be settled by force of 
arms. From these calamities which would spring from the 
Pandora’s box of Home Rule we can only exclaim ‘ Good Lord, 
‘ deliver us.’ They are calamities to be averted and resisted 
by the most energetic efforts of a nation jealous of its honour, 
of its power, and of its peace ! 

We have used the expressions ‘ local government or Home 
‘ Rule,’ in obedience to common parlance, as if they were con- 
vertible and meant the same thing; but that is far from the 
truth, and it is of the utmost importance to bear in mind 
and establish the radical distinction between them. Home 
Rule, we have shown, means the surrender of a portion of the 
political power of the State to its several members; for it is 
impossible to draw a strict line of demarcation between 
public and local affairs, the latter, like the former, being 
subject to the ultimate control of Parliament. But the defi- 
nition of local government may be expressed with complete 
accuracy. We mean by it the right and the duty vested in 
local authorities, such as corporations or other chartered or 
elected bodies, of holding the property belonging to them, of 
levying by local taxation such rates as may be required for 
local purposes, and of administering and regulating the 
application and expenditure of these funds. This appears to 
us to be the strict limit of local government; its financial 
powers and duties are the standard by which it may be 
accurately measured. It is of the utmost utility to the 
public, by placing the management of what are really local 
interests within the grasp of those best acquainted with 
them, and by relieving the central authority of a multitude 
of details. The more the action of these bodies is confined 
within their proper sphere, the better their duties will be 
performed, and it is a cause of danger and regret when poli- 
tics and party divisions are imported into them. Generally 
in England this has not been the case, though of late there 
have been some untoward exceptions, and municipal elections 
have been made subservient to party purposes. In France, 
on the contrary, as we took occasion to point out in an 
article on ‘Communal France’ some years ago, local govern- 
ment has failed because it has always assumed a political 
colour, and has on many occasions taken up arms to over- 
throw the State itself. The contrast is vividly illustrated at 
this moment by the difference between the corporation of 
London and the commune or municipal council of Paris. 
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One of the conditions of local government is that it should 
be gratuitous, and that those who assume its duties should 
do so not with a view to personal profit, but for the benefit 
of their fellow citizens. It rests on patriotic motives, and if 
they fail it is lost, and falls into the hands of needy adven- 
turers. The experience of our own municipal bodies or local 
boards teaches us that, even without imputing to them cor- 
rupt intentions, the tendency to spend is stronger than the 
tendency to save. There are strong inducements to apply 
as much of the public money as can be got to public objects, 
passing through private hands. And the evil has been 
increased by the facilities for raising municipal loans, which 
have created liabilities amounting to a large increase of the 
national debt. 

The danger to be guarded against is lest the powers of 
local government should be prostituted to private ends, the 
more so as the acts of a corporation or a parochial board are 
much less open to the control of public opinion than those of 
the State. Limited as they are, it is undeniable that there are 
strange instances of their being used for purposes of corrup- 
tion. Mr. Ashmead Bartlett, who has personal knowledge 
and experience of the United States, made the following state- 
ments not long ago to a public meeting in Ireland, and we 
prefer to take our examples from a foreign country :— 


‘I need not tell you that the municipal government of New York 
city was the most expensive and corrupt in the world. The furnishing 
of the city offices alone cost millions of dollars, which mostly went into 
the pockets of Tweed’s ring or league. At length the respectable 
elements of society were utterly disgusted and worn out by this spec- 
tacle, and by a great effort the gang was ousted, but only by external 
efforts, by the coalition of the anti-Irish elements in New York against 
the ring. Out of twenty-one aldermen of New York city, eighteen 
were put in prison for corruption; seventeen out of these eighteen 
were, I regret to say, natives of the green island; and, probably, all 
were members of the Irish-American branch of the National League. 
I could give many other instances from Irish-American history. Balti- 
more is controlled by a similar gang; there are 30,000 voters on the 
register ; there are several murderers on the city government—one 
gentleman, I believe, credited with no less than seven assassina- 
tions. Boston, hitherto a well-managed town, the most intelligent 
and cultivated centre of the States, has, so far as its city govern- 
ment goes, fallen into the hands of Celtic wirepullers, and the State 
Legislature has in consequence been obliged quite recently, for the 
safety of its inhabitants and to avoid gross public scandal, to take the 
police force out of the hands of the city corporation.’ 


Mr. Adams (of Michigan, U.S.), in a very remarkable work 
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on ‘Public Debts,’ to which we hope ere long to devote a 
fuller notice, states that ‘ the city of New York was mulcted 
‘ of fifteen millions of dollars ina single year by a corrupt 
‘ ring of officials, and that it is estimated that one-half of 
‘ her present debt is due to extravagance and fraud,’ and he 
goes on to argue that local government, based on universal 
suffrage, invites to corruption, because it places the power of 
taxation by local rates in the hands of men without property. 
If these are the results of the predominance of the Irish vote 
in the great eastern cities of America, which boasted of the 
freest and most perfect municipal institutions in the world, 
what would be the effects of local government in Ireland on 
a wide popular basis ? 

The object of all legislation is to place power in the 
hands of men who are sufficiently wise, honest, discreet, and 
loyal to use it for the public good. Those among us who are 
old enough to remember the debates on the Irish Municipal 
Bills forty years ago will recall the hopes and the misgivings 
with which those bills were eventually passed, after much 
opposition, to sweep away the old corrupt corporations of 
Ireland, and establish municipal institutions on a popular 
basis. The experiment has been tried, and we are compelled 
reluctantly to avow that the misgivings have been more ful- 
filled than the hopes. It cannot be denied that corporations 
such as those of Dublin, Cork, and Limerick have been con- 
verted into violent, though impotent, political assemblies ; 
that these magistrates have openly defied the law, have osten- 
tatiously paraded their disloyalty, and have pandered to the 
worst passions of the people. They have even sacrificed the 
financial interests of the public to their political friends, 
and they have turned the course of justice against their 
fellow citizens to whom they are politically opposed. The 
power of local taxation may be, and has been, converted 
into a powerful instrument of injustice and tyranny when 
it is exercised by the class on which the tax does not fall 
and imposed on a taxpaying minority. Still worse is the 
abuse when a rate is so adjusted and applied as to benefit 
one political party and to injure or threaten another. These 
things have occurred in Ireland in the administration of the 
Poor Law. Boards of guardians, on which the Nationalist 
party predominates, have squandered the funds of the 
locality in outdoor relief to their own partisans, and have 
compelled the indigent to join the League in order to obtain 
the relief to which they are by law entitled. Thus even 
the funds raised for the support of the poor have been con- 
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verted into an instrument of terrorism and corruption. The 
contrast drawn by Mr. Chamberlain between the expenditure 
of the cities of Dublin and Belfast is an instructive lesson. 
With these examples before our eyes, we cannot but doubt 
whether Ireland is prepared at the present time for a large 
extension of local government, uncontrolled by the State ; 
and although we earnestly desire that these powers should 
be exercised by local authorities, it may be necessary that 
their expenditure should be watched by some superior 
power. 

The practical result of these considerations lands us in 
the truism that local government is a blessing when it is in 
the hands of wise and honest men, but a curse when it falls 
into the grasp of profligate demagogues, as we have seen 
is sometimes the case even in America. We desire to 
extend to the Irish people as much freedom of self- 
government as they can exercise for their own benefit and 
for our safety, but we are not prepared to put weapons into 
their hands to be used for the persecution and oppression of 
their own countrymen and for an ‘unarmed rebellion’ 
against Great Britain. This is precisely what Professor 
Dicey says in one of his excellent letters, and he goes on in 
the following terms :— 


‘Treland is passing through a revolutionary crisis; her whole social 
system is shaken; the tenure of land is in course of modification; the 
people are suffering from misery, and have been for years excited by 
political agitation. To increase the power of corporations, boards, or 
vestries, is at this juncture to cause a twofold evil. The first evil is 
that municipal franchises must of necessity be exercised wholly with a 
view to political objects; men must be elected mayors, councillors, or 
guardians, not because of their administrative capacity, but because of 
their zealous or fanatical partisanship. The second evil is that powers 
conferred for the government of cities or of counties can be used, and 
from the nature of things will be used, to impede the action of the 
executive. The Jacobins became despots because French reformers, 
by conferring excessive authority on separate municipalities, enabled 
conspirators to oppose the moderating control of the central government. 
Whilst Jacobins were in opposition, Jacobins favoured that kind of 
local self-government which enfeebled the executive. In this matter, 
however, we need not seek historical or foreign examples. Recent 
experience, or the observation of events passing before our eyes, may 
show us how naturally revolutionists use the rights of corporations or 
of boards of guardians to weaken the power of the national government. 
Whoever argues in favour of increasing the sphere of local self- 
government in Ireland should state how the Lord-Lieutenant could 
maintain order in Dublin if his power were balanced by the immensely 
increased authority of the Lord-Mayor. The name of ‘ Self-Govern- 
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‘‘ ment” has a natural fascination for Englishmen ; but a policy whick 
cannot satisfy the wishes of Home Rulers, which may—it is likely 
enough—be of no benefit to the Irish people, which will certainly 
weaken the Government in its contest with lawlessness and oppression, 
is not a policy which obviously commends itself to English good sense.’ 


The extension of the franchise by the last Reform Bill to 
the lowest class of Irish electors was dictated by a chivalrous 
desire to treat Ireland by the same identical rule as Britain. 
But an identical rule applied to things differing in them- 
selves may lead to opposite results. This has been the 
ease in Ireland. It does not follow, if the agricultural 
population of England is qualified for the exercise of the 
franchise, that a population widely different in condition, 
instruction, manners, and religion is equally qualified. In 
point of fact, the financial conditions are widely different in 
the two islands. The basis of the franchise is the payment 
of rates—that is, the contribution by the ratepayers in some 
direct form or other to the public burdens. But in Ireland 
the rates on holdings of 41. annual value or under are paid 
not by the tenant, but by the landlord. Yet the franchise 
was extended to those tenants, who amount, we believe, to 
half the occupiers of land in the island. Hence, in point of 
fact, the franchise is far more extended in Ireland than in 
Britain, and the result has been an enormous body of 
ignorant and illiterate voters, who are entirely governed by 
demagogues and priests, and who have extinguished the 
votes and the power of the liberal and educated classes. 
* That is the vera causa of the agitation of the last ten years, 
another example of the evils which may arise from placing, 
under the influence of just and generous motives, power in 
the hands of those who are not qualified by education and 
independence of character to use it wisely. 

Mr. Bright remarked in one of the admirable letters which 
are even more effective than his speeches from their terse- 
ness, force, and precision, that ‘ it is a deplorable thing that 
‘ the men who are now supposed to represent Irishmen and 
‘ Trish interests are never heard to speak a word of counsel 
‘to their countrymen on behalf of industry, honesty, and 
‘temperance.’ This observation leads us to consider what 
the leaders of the Nationalist party have done, and what the 
government of Ireland by these men would do, for the moral 
condition of the people and the economical welfare of their 
country. We answer without hesitation that they have 
degraded and perverted the moral sense of the population 
in the south and that they have augmented the poverty and 
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obstracted the material progress of Ireland. To develope 
fully these two propositions would require a volume, and we 
wish Professor Dicey or Mr. Dennis, who have written so 
ably on the consequences of Home Rule and the industrial 
condition of Ireland, would undertake the task. We can 
only here point out some of the leading features of the case, 
which are so striking that they alone ought to blast the 
reputation of the Nationalist party and their allies. 

For it may be said with perfect truth that they have con- 
verted the institutions and liberties most useful and honour- 
abie to a free people into instruments of falsehood, dis- 
honesty, sedition, and crime. Take first the Irish press. 
The freedom of the press is the most essential of our liberties, 
for it has become the mistress of opinion and the principal 
mechanisin of public life. But the use of this powerful 
engine presupposes that it should be in the hands of honest 
and honourable men, that it should be open to the discussion 
of both sides of every question, that it should diffuse truth 
and not falsehood, that it should abstain from malignant 
personality, and that it should respect the law to which it is 
subject. ‘The Nationalist press of Ireland, which has almost 
exclusive possession of the field, sins against every one of 
these conditions. It is in the hands of men who supply the 
want of knowledge by intemperate language ; it substitutes 
declamation for argument ; it circulates gross and ridiculous 
fabrications; and it descends to a brutality of invective 
which even Dr. Tanner cannot surpass. Not content with 
the native vigour of domestic eloquence, it calls in the aid 
of American journalism, also in the hands of Irish con- 
spirators, who publish in safety atrocities which even an 
Irish editor would not dare to put in print. This torrent of 
calumny, falsehood, and sedition has contributed more than 
anything else to the demoralisation of the people, who read 
nothing else, and accept no information from other sources. 
The education which ought to open the sources of knowledge 
and truth is poisoned and corrupted. The dangers arising 
from an unscrupulous and seditious press are immensely 
increased when these writings are addressed to an ignorant 
people in their vernacular tongue, not generally under- 
stood by those in authority. That is the case in Wales, 
where a most intemperate press is read by a million of people 
within a few miles of ourselves, speaking a language not 
known across the Severn. That is the case in India, where 
the native press, let loose by Lord Ripon from the control of 
the law, circulates the most mendacious and flagitious attacks 
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on the British Government of India. Unhappily, even 
amongst ourselves, between the journals read by the ‘ classes ” 
and those read by the ‘ masses,’ there is a great gulf fixed, 
and what is written for one order of readers seldom reaches 
the eye or the ear of the other. Hence it has been justly 
remarked by Mr. Chamberlain that it is by the platform, not 
by the press, that the democracy is swayed and governed. 

Take the right of public meeting—a valuable mode of con- 
veying information to those who do not read at all and who 
are governed by oratory ; it is a part of the right of petition 
and the right of free debate. But a public meeting in 
Ireland has been turned into a mere terrorist demonstration 
of force—a sullen encounter between a mob and the police, 
even when open violence is not resorted to—an occasion for 
incendiary harangues and an impotent defiance of law. 
Thus another of the rights of a free people is turned by 
misuse to their injury. The language of Lord Brougham 
on this subject in 1848 in the House of Lords cannot be 
repeated too often, for it is that of a constitutional lawyer 
and a patriotic statesman. 


‘ I agree that it is most important for the peace of the country as 
well as for the liberty of the subject, for the rights of the Crown as well 
as for the people, that the unquestionably all-important right of peti- 
tion should be as little as may be, and unless where absolute necessity 
requires it, ever interfered with ; and, my Lords, I hold the right of 
public meeting for discussion to stand in the same position and on the 
same grounds. But I hold it to be an absolute essential condition to 
the exercise of that right, and to its existence as a matter of right, that 
the meeting should be for discussion alone. Wherever it is a mere 
assemblage of numbers, too large for any possibility of discussion, it 
becomes an assemblage of numbers merely for the display of physical 
force, and can only have the intention of overawing the Government, 
and of forcing measures on the Government and on the Parliament. 
If people have a right to a display of force, they can only have the 
right when that force is called for by the Government of the country, 
under the sanction of the Parliament of the country. Therefore I 
have ever held that those meetings that are called, whether in England 
or in Ireland, “ monster meetings” are in themselves essentially 
illegal. They are mere exhibitions of physical force, and it is only by 
the perversion of language that they can be affected or pretended to be 
meetings for that which becomes an impossibility at them—discussion. 
All never dream of speaking, but all, if they do not dream of acting, 
place themselves in a position that, without any will or intention of 
their own, they may be driven before they know it into illegal courses.’ 


We have already noted the dishonest use of the power of 
local government by Irish boards and corporations. But 
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extra-legal associations have been formed for the express 
purpose of inculcating dishonesty in the fulfilment of con- 
tracts and the payment of debts ; and what Mr. John Morley 
once denounced as ‘an attack on property all along the line’ 
has been organised under the auspices of the League by the 
Plan of Campaign, which even Mr. Parnell thinks it prudent 
to disown. 

Take again the part assigned to the citizens of a free 
country in the administration of justice by the institution 
of the jury. Trial by jury assumes that all men, except 
criminals, think it their duty to punish crime on proof of 
guilt, and to observe their oath to give a true verdict. 
Neither obligation subsists in Ireland. All sympathy is with 
the criminal, even the assassin, none with the victim. The 
sense of public duty and moral obligation is extinguished 
by political passion or personal fear; for such is the bru- 
talising effect of these revolutionary passions that they ex- 
tinguish even the sense of humanity. There is no surer 
proof of the moral degradation of a people than their re- 
luctance to promote the ends of justice by punishing the 
guilty and protecting the innocent. 

These, to say no more, are the results to which political 
agitation and the falsehood of extremes have degraded the 
Irish people. The influence of religion is powerless, for 
the clergy are carried away by the stream: the shepherds, 
like the sheep, have been driven by the wolves. There 
are five or six counties in Jreland west of the Shannon, we 
grieve to say it, in which every moral principle is effaced 
and inverted, and the populace, blind to the laws of nature 
and of God, are sunk in a moral point of view to the level 
of savages. We hold the founders of the National League, 
who aspire to be under Home Rule the sole masters of 
Ireland, to be alone guilty of this crime. 

The economical condition and material prosperity of a 
people are affected far more powerfully by moral than by 
physical causes. It is not climate, it is not soil, it is not the 
presence of more or less coal, that makes the Irish people 
what they are. Mr. Bright’s remedies,‘ industry, honesty, 
‘and temperance,’ would enable them to conquer far greater 
difficulties. Ulster, which is the most barren province in 
Ireland, is the most prosperous because it has an ener- 
getic and industrious population, in which the upas tree 
. of Home Rule has not taken root. Ireland is not 
destitute of physical advantages; she has the best har- 
bours, the finest pasture, the most abundant water power, 
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the most open fisheries in the United Kingdom. But 
we know not if there be on the face of the earth any 
civilised people who have made so little use of the gifts 
of Providence. The Home Rule leaders promise the people 
an era of boundless prosperity. Do they suppose that any 
political change or any measure of government can bring 
back, or rather create, a golden age? Thus far everything 
they have said and done has a directly opposite tendency. 
Agriculture, including dairy farming and the raising of 
stock, is the chief interest of Ireland. That country has 
not suffered more from agricultural depression than other 
parts of the United Kingdom and of the Continent ; on the 
contrary, the prices of the chief products of Ireland have 
been maintained wherever they have not been depressed 
by factious combinations defeating the freedom of trade. 
But the agitation which has been carried on for some 
years has diverted the minds of the people from that 
patient industry which can alone produce good crops. A 
competent observer like M. de Grancey, who visited Ire- 
land with the eye of a French agriculturist, was amazed at 
the backward state of cultivation in the island. Two things 
are wanting, energy and capital. More than half the small 
farmers of Ireland are contented with the tillage of a 
potato ground and the feed of a pig; and if they were more 
eager for improvement than they are, they are wholly 
devoid of capital to erect buildings, to buy stock, to procure 
manure, to drain the land. But the manifest effort, we 
might suy object, of the Home Rulers is to drive away 
capital, to destroy the interest and the means of the land- 
lord in the improvement of the land held by his tenants—in 
short, to leave them to their own resources, which are nil. 
No means could be devised more calculated to impoverish 
agriculture in Ireland than those which have been advocated 
by these ill-judging reformers. If the land were given to the 
Irish peasantry at what Mr. Parnell calls the ‘ prairie value,’ 
prairie it would remain. Some money has accumulated in 
their hands (but which is not their own) by the non-pay- 
ment of rent; it has been partly invested, not in the land, 
but in the savings banks. A large portion of it has been 
spent in an increased consumption of 200,000 gallons of 
whisky aud a remarkable display of finery by the female 
population. 

Mr. Dennis has shown in hisexcellent work on ‘ Industrial 
‘ Ireland’ that there are, at the present time, but three pro- 
sperous industries in the country—the brewing of beer, the 
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distilling of spirits, and the manufacture of linen. All 
other trades are depressed, and they present a striking con- 
trast to the prodigious activity of Scotland in every branch 
of human enterprise and intelligence. We must refer our 
readers to Mr. Dennis’s book for the evidence of this re- 
markable and deplorable fact. He shows not only that the 
productive activity of Ireland is inferior to that of Britain, 
but that she is losing, from year to year, many of the 
elements of prosperity she formerly possessed. To what is 
this decline attributable? The Irish are inferior to no 
people in Europe in quickness of intelligence, in capacity 
for art and letters, and, when out of their own country, for 
hard labour and courageous effort. It would seem that 
their energy has been misdirected at home, and that they 
have wasted in political agitation and a war of classes 
faculties that might have brought them wealth, prosperity, 
and power. But if this diagnosis be true, is amputation 
a remedy for the disease? What have the Home Rulers 
or their American abettors to offer for the relief of Irish 
poverty? Do they conceive that a false political economy 
would revive a languid trade? That the impoverishment or 
expulsion of the upper classes of society would benefit the 
classes whom they employ and amongst whom their incomes 
are spent? That capital would be more abundant or more 
freely applied to trade and agriculture under an Irish 
government? That taxation would be lighter when Ireland 
ceased to draw any part of her resources from the British 
exchequer? ‘That credit, whether public or private, would 
be strengthened by men who have openly preached the breach 
of contract and the non-payment of debts? On the con- 
trary, we believe the ignorance of these false guides to be 
equal to their ambition, and that the result of their success 
would be the ruin of their country. 

Sir George Trevelyan has said that there are numerous 
abuses in the Irish Administration which would not be 
tolerated for a moment if the Irish had complete manage- 
ment of their own affairs. He appears to forget that these 
abuses existed under the government of Lord Spencer, 
who filled the office of Lord Lieutenant for many years, 
and under his own tenure of office as Chief Secretary. We 
heard nothing of them then. But we answer, in general 
terms, that there is nothing, for the removal of abuses or 
for the improvement of Irish industries, that the British 
Government and the United Parliament are not as willing 
to do as any local authority, and more able to perform, 
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provided they are based on sound principles: the danger 
is that sound principles may be strained in the desire to 
do full justice, and something more, to all classes in 
Treland. 

The power to propose such measures rests with the Irish 
themselves. They are amply represented in the House of 
Commons, and it is perfectly competent to those 103 mem- 
bers (as has been suggested by Mr. Bright) to constitute, 
whether formally or informally, an Irish committee, which 
should devise practical measures for the welfare of Ireland, 
and submit them to the favourable judgement of Parlia- 
ment. Not measures for robbing landlords, not measures 
for the artificial protection of this or that class, not measures 
dictated by political passion or interest, but honest proposals 
for the improvement of the country, which will support 
discussion and bear fruit. We undertake to say that such 
proposals, if backed by the deliberate intelligence of the 
wisest and best men in Ireland, not by the clamour of a 
faction, would never be made in vain. It is the interest of 
the British Government to remove all just causes of com- 
plaints, all real grievances of the people of Ireland. Un- 
happily it is the interest of the Nationalist agitators to per- 
petuate them, for the sufferings and discontent of the people 
are the chief source of their power. They draw their very 
subsistence from the misery of their countrymen; and the 
worse the condition of the people is the more absolute is their 
power. They, therefore, do nothing to alleviate it, and 
even oppose measures calculated to have a beneficial result. 

A recent measure of the Irish Land Commission, by 
which the judicial rents previously fixed have been reduced 
14 per cent., in consequence of the depreciation in the value 
of agricultural produce, is denounced by Mr. Gladstone with 
his usual impetuosity, as if it were an arbitrary act and a 
fresh injustice to the people of Ireland. If anyone has reason 
to complain of the reductions, it is certainly not the Irish 
tenant farmer. But what are the facts? Has Mr. Gladstone 
forgotten that an Act of Parliament was passed last session 
which gave the Land Commissioners the power of reducing 
the rents previously fixed by themselves, and imposed on 
them the duty of doing so if occasion should arise? The 
reduction applies to judicial rents only, and further only to 
those judicial rents in which no voluntary reduction equal 
to 14 per cent. has been made. Whether the measure be 
wise or foolish, just or unjust, we shall not here enquire ; it 
certainly demonstrates the absurdity of Mr. Gladstone’s Act 
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of 1881, by which he attempted to fix the rents of Ireland by 
authority for a period of fifteen years. But however this 
may be, the reduction which has now taken place is in strict 
obedience to the will of the Legislature, carried into effect 
by the Land Commissioners in whom the discretionary 
power was vested by law. Those commissioners were, if 
we are not mistaken, appointed by Mr. Gladstone himself 
or by Lord Spencer. The present Executive Government of 
Ireland has no more power over their decisions than it has 
over those of any other judicial body. 

It is not our intention to enter upon a discussion of the 
intricate question of the land laws in Ireland. We have 
not yet seen or heard of any scheme which appears to us 
to approach an equitable solution of it, without imposing 
intolerable losses on one party or intolerable burdens on 
another. But there is one course to be followed, which 
recommends itself by its simplicity, and which also has the 
high sanction of Mr. Bright. And that is to let things alone. 
No change in the tenure of land can be effected in a 
hurry. It is the work of one or two generations, or more. 
The ultimate result of such a change in the ownership 
of land can only be arrived at in a century. Enough 
has been done for the present, because the important Land 
Acts of 1881 and 1887 have not had time to work. We 
are assured by an excellent authority that not more than 
a third of the tenant class in Ireland have as yet availed 
themselves of the advantages offered them under the recent 
Acts. It takes a long time to overcome the inertia of an 
illiterate people. Peasants are suspicious of novelty and 
hate to be disturbed, even in their own interest; and the 
clamour raised of the wrongs of the Irish husbandmen 
proceeds, after all, from a minority of the population. 
They are heard because the rest are silent. 

‘The Land Act of 1881,’ said Mr. Bright, ‘gave a most complete 
security to the results of industry on the part of the tenants, but their 
leaders have condemned the legislation so much in their favour, and 
have never advised them to make an honest use of their new position. 
Industry has no chance in the turmoil of revolution ; and so long as the 
Irish tenantry are influenced and misled by a conspiracy whose main 
objects are to plunder the landowners and to excite a bitter hatred of 


England, I see little hope of improvement in the condition of the 
country.’ 


The first object of the Unionist party is to give fair play 
to the measures already taken with reference to the tenure 
of land in Ireland, by relieving the population from the 
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tyrannical and illegal oppression of a faction. Those measures 
may be of an experimental character, but the experiment 
must be completed, since it cannot be revoked, and at pre- 
sent its operation has barely commenced. For that and for 
every other purpose, the authority of the law, and of the 
courts which are the ministers of the law, must be vindi- 
cated. In Great Britain the present Government has no 
reason to apprehend the slightest falling off in the dis- 
interested alliance which subsists between the true leader 
of the Whig party and the Conservative Ministry, as long as 
they defend a cause of vital consequence to the Empire. We 
believe that cause is gaining ground by force of argument 
and by the better knowledge of facts. It is not weakened 
by a foolish sympathy for men who openly defy the law, and 
then whine over the penalties they have incurred. Above 
all, we trust that the large body of loyal citizens and edu- 
cated men in Ireland itself, who would deplore Home Rule 
as the greatest calamity to themselves and their country, 
will make their voices heard with increasing energy in 
defence of the Union, and will satisfy the world that we are 
not contending for British ascendency, but for the just and 
equal rights of Ireland as a member of the United Kingdom. 





No. COCXLII. will be published in April. 
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